"A  magnificent  visual 
experience  and  an  assault  on 
the  senses.  Each  of  the  four 
leads  is  exceptional." 

-JA  Y  COCKS,  Time  Magazine 


“  'DELIVERANCE',  John  Boorman's 
powerful,  brilliant  challenge  to  the 
myth  of  male  superiority  is  a  movie  of 
shattering  impact.  A  realistic  picture 
of  total  terror  and  desperation. 
A  fascinating  adventure  story. 
Jon  Voight  is  a  performer  of 
staggering  versatility  and  grace. 
Boorman's  direction  is  tense  and 
unswerving.  Certainly  it  is  one  of 
the  most  haunting  movies 
I've  seen  this  year." 

-REX  REED 


"One  of  those  rare  films... 
beautifully  made.  A  superior 
adventure  movie.  " 

—ARTHUR  KNIGHT,  Saturday  Review 


"...the  most  stunning  piece  of 
moviemaking  released  this 
year. ..it  haunts  the  imagination." 

-STEPHEN  PARSER,  New  York  Times 


"  'DELIVERANCE'  has  been  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped.  Burt  Reynolds  is  superb 
and  Jon  Voight  brings  depth  to 
Dickey's  insightful  story.  John 
Boorman  has  directed  with 
great  tension." 

—  LiZ  SMITH,  Cosmopolitan 


"A  multilevel  movie,  a  breath-bating 
outdoor  adventure  story,  a  scathing 
character  study  and  a  devastating 
comment  on  man's  attempt  to 
return  to  the  primitive." 

-JUDITH  CRIST,  New  York  Magazine 


"Close  to  being  the  best  action 
adventure  drama  of  the  year. 

Jon  Voight  and  Burt  Reynolds  give 
probably  their  best  performances 
to  date.  A  classic  of  suspense." 

-KEVIN  SAUNDERS,  ABC  TV 


A  JOHN  BOORMAN  FILM  Starring 


JON  VOIGHT  BURT  REYNOLDS  „  “DELIVERANCE”  •  Co-Starring  NED  BEATTY 

RONNY  COX  •  Screenplay  by  Jannes  Dickey  Based  on  his  novel  •  Produced  and  Directed  by  John  Boorman  -PANAVISION® 


TECEINICOLOR®  -  From  Warner  Bros.,  A  Warner  Communications  Company 
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About  the  Cover:  Richard  Nixbii  was  not  President  when- 
the  slaughter  dt:My  Lai  occurred,  but  since  he  assumed  offip 
better  than  twenty  thousand  Americans  and  many  times 
that  number  of  Vietnamese  have  died  in  Indochina.  Vietnam 
is  Nixon’s  war  whether  he  admits  to  it  or  not,  and  this  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  d6ubt|ess  have  My  Lais  of  its  own  to  be  un¬ 
covered  in  the  future.-Therefore  the  Editors  reiterate  their 
endorsement  of  George  McGovern  (see  RAMPARTS,  Septem¬ 
ber  1972),  although  realistli^ally  understanding  the  limits  of 
his  campaign  and  the  Democratic  Party.  ^ 
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There  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  appreciate  great  art.  But  few  who 
can  afford  it. 

To  help  rectify  this  injustice, 

The  Seven  Arts  Society  was  bom. 

The  Societj  offers  sculpture  and 
jewelry  replicas  from  the  world’s 
leading  museums  and  private 
collections.  Limited  editions  of  signed 
graphics.  A  varied  collection  of  superb 
recordings.  Plus  beautifully  illustrated 
art  books. 

To  join  the  Sodety,  choose  any 
one  of  the  items  listed.  It’s  yours  at  a 
lo\v  introductory  price.  And  A  tlantic 
Brief  Lives:  A  Biographical 
Companion  to  the  Arts  is  yours  free. 

Once  a  member,  you  need 
purchase  only  three  more  items  during 
the  next  twelve  months. 

And  we  don’t  nag  you  with 
'  refusal  cards  or  automatic  shipments, 

Pumishings  by  Dunbar,  a  division  of  Genera!  Interiors 


Yom  buy  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it.  For  1 5  to  30  percent 
below  bookstore  and  gallery  prices. 
So  join  The  Seven  Arts  Society. 
And  enjoy  your  inheritance. 


r' 


The  Seven  Arts  Society 

95  East  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Coiui.  06830 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  The 
Seven  Arts  Society.  Send  me  my  free  copy  of 
"Atlantic  Brief  Lives”  ( regularly  $15  )  along 
with  the  selection  I’ve  indicated  below  and 
bill  me  the  special  introductory  price  plus 
postage  and  handling.  (Note:  “Atlantic 
Brief  Lives”  and  your  introductory 
selection  may  arrive  in  separate  packages.) 

Write  in  one.  Selection  N  umber _ _ 


Name 


(please  print) 


Address 


City  State  Zip 

I  understand  that  approximatelyevery  4  weeks  I  will  receive  free  the 
Seven  Arts  News  which  fully  describes  the  latest  main  selection 
and  alternates.  From  it,  I  can  order  whatever  I  prefer  by  returning 
the  order  card  that  accompanies  the  News.  No  items  will  be 
shipped  to  me  automatically,  and  there  are  no  refusal  forms  to 
return  each  month.  All  I  agree  to  purchase  during  the  first  year  I 
am  a  methber  are  three  additional  selections  or  alternates— always 
paying  special  members’  prices  plus  shipping  and  handling.  I  have 
the  right  to  cancel  my  trial  membership  any  time  thereafter. 

NRAOL 


SCULPTURE _ 

217075:  Horus  Falcon. 

Egyptian,  378-324  B.C.  Original 
in  the  Louvre.  List  $  1 5.  Intro, 
price  $6.75. 

216374:  Bee.  Gaston  Lachaise. 
Abstract.  5'/2  "  high  including 
marble  base.  Original  in 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

List  $18.75.  Intro,  price  $8.50. 
216234:  Girl  Bathing.  Bonnard. 
12"  high.  Original  bronze  in  the 
Albright  Knox  Gallery. 

List  $27.50.  Intro,  price  $13.00. 
BOOKS _ 

117127:  The  Movies.' From 
Birth  of  a  Nation  to  Easy  Rider. 
Over  1,300  illustrations. 

List  $  19.95.  Intro,  price  $4.00. 

105346:  Collage.  By  Herta 
Wescher.  First  major  treatment 
and  survey  of  collage  as  an  art 
form,.  396  illustrations.  40  hand- 
tipped  full-color  plates.  List  $35. 
Intro,  price  $13.50. 

105338:  Georges  Braque.  Text  — 
Pierre  Descargues,  Francis 
Ponge.  Appreciation  — Andre 
Malraux.  152  illustrations.  96  in 
full  color.  List  $45.  Intro, 
price  $15.00. 

103341:  Edward  Hoppet 
16  "x  13".  226  illustrations. 

81  in  full  color.  Foidouts. 

List  $50.  Intro,  price  $15.00. 

102632:  Dali.  271  illustrations. 
80  color  plates.  List  $35. 

Intro,  price  $10.50. 

105320:  Lost  America.  Edited 
by  Constance  M.  Greiff.  The 
demolished  architectural 
treasures  of  the  country.  Over 
250  structures  illustrated.  List 
$17.95.  Intro,  price  $5.75. 

1037%:  The  World  Atlas  of 
Wines.  By  Hugh  Johnson.  The 
labels,  the  vintages.  130  photos 
plus  maps  and  drawings. 

List  $25.00.  Intro,  price  $7.75. 

108969:  The  Shell:  Five 
Hundred  Million  Years  of 
Inspired  Design.  Sea  shells. 

203  illustrations.  82  color. 

List  $25.00.  Intro,  price  $9.75. 

107672:  American  Indian  Art. 
By  Norman  Feder.  302 
illustrations.  60  in  color. 

List  $35.  Intro,  price  $  1 1 .75. 

108019:  Erotic  Art  Today.  By 
Volker  Kahmen.  Illustrations. 

List  $14.50.  Intro,  price  $6.00. 

107979.  A  Sense  of  Place:  The 
Artist  And  The  American  Land. 
By  Alan  Gusson.  67  color 
reproductions.  List  $27.50. 

Intro,  price  $8.50. 

109215:  The  Image  Makers. 

By  Paul  Trent.  Sixty  years  of 
Hollywood  glamour.  List  $16.95. 
Intro,  price  $6.50. 

106161:  The  Hudson  River  and 
Its  Painters.  By  John  K.  Howat. 
When  it  was  clean.  102  plates. 

72  in  color.  List  $25.00. 

Intro,  price  $7.50. 

109157:  Modem  World 
Drama:  An  Encyclopedia.  By 
Myron  Matlaw.  List  $25.00. 

Intro,  price  $7.50. 

RECORDS 

317248:  Bessie  Smith.  3  albums. 
6  stereo  records.  List  $17,94. 
Intro,  price  $8.75. 

306258:  The  World’s  Most 
Famous  Concertos.  Performed  by 
such  artists  as  the  Oistrakhs. 
Scherbaum.  Anda.  Askenase. 
Ferras.  Conductors  include 
Von  Karajan.  Szell.  Stepp. 
Goossens.  10  stereo  records. 

List  $29.75.  Intro,  price  $14.75. 
307751 :  Casals  Conducts 
Mozart:  The  Last  Six 
Symphonies.  3  stereo  records. 

List  $  1 1.98.  Intro,  price  $5.75. 
JEWELRY _ 

201459:  Double  Figure.  Pre- 
Columbian  figures  from  original 
in  gold  (crafted  Costa  Rica, 

1000- 1 500  A.D.)  at  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

List  $18.75.  Intro,  price  $8.75. 
GRAPHICS _ 

Because  all  Seven  Arts  graphics 
are  signed  limited  editions,  it  is 
impossible  to  offer  them  in  a 
public  announcement. 
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The  Seven  Arts  Society 

ast  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 
nie  as  a  trial  member 

of  The  Seven  Arts  Society.  Send 

R  “Atlantic 

Brief  Lives  along  with  the 
selection  I’ve  indicated 
below  and  bill  me  the 
special  introductory  price 
plus  postage  and  handling. 

K  (Note:  Atlantic  Brief  Lives 
and  your  introductory  selectio 
may  arrive  m  separate  package 


ReRu]arly$15. 

Write  in  one  Selection  Number 


me 


THE  LIBRARY  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATION 


(retail  price  shown) 


75510.  SCHOOL  IS  DEAD:  Alternatives  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  Everett  Reimer.  The  nub  of  the  matter: 
our  schools  are  over-costly,  monopolistic  and 
ritualistic,  and  what  we  can  do  about  it.  The 
startling  ideas  presented  here  have  been  tested 
before  some  of  the  most  respected  figures  in  edu¬ 
cation  today.  $5.95 

41700.  DAY  CARE.  E.  Belle  Evans,  Beth  Shub, 
and  Marlene  Weinstein.  The  information  required 
to  plan,  develop,  and  appraise  a  high-quality  day 
care  center  for  pre-school  children.  Includes  budg¬ 
ets,  efficient  grouping  of  children,  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  criteria  for  selecting  a  site,  much  more.  $6.95 

82320.  TEACHER  AND  CHILD.  Dr.  Haim  G. 
Ginott.  The  author  of  Between  Parent  and  Child 
shows  how  sane  talk  can  resolve  many  classroom 
conflicts,  irritations  and  rages  and  outrages.  Brief 
encounters  between  teachers  and  students  demon¬ 
strate  sound  principles  of  communication— or  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  psyche.  $5.95 

41210.  CRISIS  IN  THE  CLASSROOM:  The  Re¬ 
making  of  American  Education.  Charles  F.  Silber- 
man.  The  Carnegie  study  —  a  definitive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  our  schools,  and  an  unbiased  assessment 
of  the  failure  of  American  education  told  in  ex¬ 
haustive,  specific  perceptive  detail.  $10.00 

86920.  WHAT  WE  OWE  CHILDREN  /  THE 
OPEN  CLASSROOM.  A  dual  selection.  Caleb 
Gattegno’s  amazingly  successful  approach  to 
teaching  —  Plus  Herbert  Kohl’s  unique  guide  to 
making  the  classroom  a  dynamic  environment  for 
voluntary  learning.  $9.90 

52740.  HIGH  SCHOOL /THE  ADOLESCENT 
AND  HIS  WILL.  Marin,  Friedenberg,  Kozol  and 
students  themselves  demonstrate  the  “boredom 
and  tyranny”  of  high  school.  Plus  Caleb  Gat¬ 
tegno’s  powerful,  unsentimental  analysis  of  adol¬ 
escence  as  man’s  most  spiritual  stage.  The  2  count 
as  one  book.  $13.90 

82390.  TEACHING  ACHIEVEMENT  MOTIVA¬ 
TION.  Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  Diane  Tabor  and 
James  McIntyre.  A  do-it-yourself  guide  to  tech¬ 
niques  that  improve  pupil  perforrnance  based  on 
nearly  25  years  of  research  in  achievement  moti¬ 
vation.  $7.95 

49060.  FREEDOM  AND  BEYOND.  John  Holt. 
“True  education  doesn’t  quiet  things  down,  it 
stirs  them  up.  It  awakens  consciousness.  It  de¬ 
stroys  myths.  It  empowers  people.”  The  contro¬ 
versial  author  tells  why.  $7.95 

58020.  THE  LEARNING  CHILD:  Guidelines  for 
Parents  &  Teachers.  Dorothy  H.  Cohen.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  New  York’s  Bank  Street  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  surveys  the  most  critical  aspects  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  (ages  5-11)  and  demonstrates  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  mental  health  approach  to  education.  $7.95 


Introductory  offer: 


Take  any  3  books 

(values  to  $42.80) 

for  only  Heach 

if  you  will  join  now,  and  agree  to  buy  only 
3  more  books  (at  member  discount  prices)  in  the 
next  12  months. 


49320.  FREE  SCHOOLS/THE  CITY  AS  A 
SCHOOLHOUSE.  How  to  start  and  maintain  a 
free  school,  with  a  hard  look  at  the  “joy  and 
ecstasy”  establishments,  where  teaching  sidlls  is 
frowned  on . . .  Plus  the  revolutionary  Parkway 
Program  in  Philadelphia  where  students  use  all 
the  resources  of  a  great  urban  center  for  their 
education.  The  two  books  count  as  one.  $11.90 

40230.  CONFLICTS  IN  URBAN  EDUCATION. 

Edited  by  Sheldon  Marcus  and  Harry  N.  Rivlin. 
The  exponents  of  different  points  of  view  and  the 
advocates  of  radically  different  solutions  state 
their  views  on  what  must  be  done  to  improve  our 
schools.  $6.95 

54710.  THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY/ 
IS  THE  LIBRARY  BURNING?  An  elegant  anal¬ 
ysis  of  American  universities  and  a  well-honed 
argument  for  their  radical  reconstruction.  Plus  a 
report  by  two  ex-students  on  why  the  students 
rebelled  and  how  the  adults  reacted.  The  two 
count  as  one  book.  $11.90 

48290.  FANTASY  AND  FEELING  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TION.  Richard  M.  Jones.  Here  is  both  a  prac¬ 
tical  guide  and  a  theoretical  stimulant  for  involv¬ 
ing  the  emotions  and  imaginations  of  children  in 
the  classroom.  By  a  gifted  psychologist.  $6.95 

75570.  SCHOOLS  ARE  FOR  CHILDREN/IN¬ 
SIDE  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.  For  the 

American  teacher  —  nuts  and  bolts  guide  to  in¬ 
corporating  the  spirit  of  British  open  classrooms 
into  day-to-day  activities  of  your  classroom.  Plus 
how  British  informal  schools  developed,  how 
they  are  organized,  and  how  and  what  English 
children  learn  in  them.  The  two  count  as  one 
book.  $11.90 

49000.  FREE  TO  LEARN.  John  Martin  and 
Charles  H.  Harrison.  A  $4  million  package  for  a 
suburban  community  produced  zero  results.  Is 
there  any  hope,  then,  for  public  schools?  Some 
unusual  proposals  indicate  that  there  is  indeed! 

$5.95 

84360.  TODAY  IS  FOR  CHILDREN,  NUM¬ 
BERS  CAN  WAIT/NO  PARTICULAR  PLACE 

TO  GO.  The  director  of  an  American  version  of 
Summerhill,  Lewis  Wadhams,  emphasizes  per¬ 
sonal  growth  and  freedom  through  a  special 
school  community.  Plus  the  hassles  and  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  learning  by  struggling  against  community 
and  social  norms.  The  two  count  as  one  book. 

$13.90 

37970.  CHILDREN  TEACH  CHILDREN.  Alan 
Gartner,  Mary  Kohler  and  Frank  Riessman. 
Children  who  have  school  problems  show  re¬ 
markable  leaps  in  learning  (sometimes  as  much 
as  3!4  years)  when  they  are  given  the  chance  to 
teach  other  children  with  school  problems.  The 
authors  spell  out  the  nuts  and  bolts  technique 
for  using  this  “new”  pedagogy.  $5.95 


42470.  DON’T  SHOOT  —  WE  ARE  YOUR 
CHILDREN.  J.  Anthony  Lukas.  Fascinating 
portraits  of  ten  disaffected,  bright  young  Amer¬ 
icans  by  the  Pulitizer  Prize-winning  author.  $8.95 

58210.  LENIN’S  GRANDCHILDREN,  Kitty 
Weaver.  The  extraordinary  program  of  Soviet 
pre-school  education  —  which  takes  a  child  at 
two  months,  keeps  him  for  seven  years,  with 
interesting  results.  $7.50 

65610.  ON  EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY.  Edited  by  Frederick  Mosteller 
and  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Intensive,  independent 
re-examination  of  the  controversial  Coleman 
Report  by  a  spectacular  concentration  of  intel¬ 
lectual  talent  and  energy.  Eye-opening.  $15.00 

55230.  INDIVIDUALIZED  TEACHING  IN 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Dona  Kofod 
Stahl  and  Patricia  Murphy  Anzalone.  How  to 
incorporate  individualized  instruction  into  any 
school  without  drastically  changing  organization¬ 
al  patterns;  when  to  work  with  one  child  or  a 
group;  how  to  use  “pupil  teams,!’  and  much 
more.  $8.95 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

The  Library  of  Contemporary  Education 

Riverside,  N.J.  08075  e-756 

Upon  acceptance  ot  this  order,  please  enroll  me 
as  a  member  and  send  the  3  books  I  have  Indi¬ 
cated.  Bill  me  only  $1,00  each  plus  postage  and 
handling.  If  not  delighted,  I  will  return  all 
books  within  ten  days  and  this  membership 
will  be  cancelled. 

As  a  member.  I  need  accept  only  three  more 
selections  during  the  next  12  months  at  re¬ 
duced  member  prices,  plus  postage  and  han¬ 
dling.  Savings  range  up  to  30%  and  occasionally 
even  more.  I  understand  that  I  will  receive  free 
advance  Reviews  which  fully  describe  each 
month's  Main  Selection  and  Alternates.  If  I 
wish  the  Main  Selection,  I  need  do  nothing  and 
It  will  be  sent  automatically.  If  I  prefer  an 
Alternate — or  no  book  at  all — I  need  only  return 
the  convenient  reply  card  you  send  me  by  the 
date  specified.  I  understand  that  I  may  choose 
a  bonus  book  for  every  four  selections  pur¬ 
chased.  (Introductory  offer  counts  as  first  se¬ 
lection  toward  a  bonus  book.)  Send  no  money. 
Members  are  billed  when  books  arrive. 
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I  3  books  for  $1  each;  (write  In  numbers)  | 


(Some  expensive  books  count  as  2  choices.) 
Name - 


Address - 
City - 


-State- 


-Zip- 


(Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.  and  Canada 
only.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.) 


It's  hard  enough  to  distinguish  Philip  Scharf  from  his  fellow 
violinists  in  the  concert  hall.  At  home,  it’s  next  to  impossible. 

Ordinary  equipment  brings  you  the  sound  of  an 
orchestra.  What  you  should  be  hearing  is  the  sound  of  the 
separate  instruments  within  the  orchestra.  You  hear  music,  but 
not  musical  instruments.  Which  is  unfortunate  if  you  happen 
to  like  second  violinists.  And  catastrophic  if  you  happen  to 
be  one. 

That's  why  Philip  Scharf  owns  a  Harman/Kardon  75+. 

The  75+ is  a  new  receiver  that's  designed  to  reproduce 
even  the  slightest  differences  between  instruments.  It  can 
capture  the  timbre  of  an  oboe,  the  quiver  in  a  violinist's  bow— 


all  the  subtleties  that  set  one  musician  apart  from  another. 
"You  can  practically  hear  the  rosin  falling  from  my  bow”  says 
Philip  Scharf. 

The  75+  vyill  not  only  bring  you  music  you've  never 
heard  before,  even  from  tapes  and  records  you  already  have, 
but  it  can  also  be  used  in  more  ways  than  you’ve  ever  used  a 
receiver  before. 

Besides  using  it  as  a  stereo  receiver,  you  can  use  it  as  two 
stereo  receivers.  If  you  have  an  extra  set  of  speakers,  connect 
them  to  your  75+  and  create  an  extra  stereo  system.  You  can 
listen  to  Beethoven  in  the  living  room  and  Bread  in  the  den, 
and  each  system  has  its  own  tone  controls. 


You  can  use  it  as  a  four-channel  receiver.  Right  now. 
Put  all  your  speakers  in  one  room  and  the  75+  will  play  the 
records  and  tapes  you  now  own  through  four  amplifiers  and 
speakers.  Its  unique  phasing  circuit  takes  your  regular  stereo 
material  and  reproduces  it  as  “enhanced  stereo'.’ 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  you  decide  to  buy  four-channel 
records,  the  75+  is  ready  to  play  them,  too. 

If  you  love  music,  the  best  reason  for  owning  a  75+ 
was  summed  up  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Philip  Scharf 

“It's  given  me  a  whole  harman/kardon 
new  appreciation  of  me”  the  ffiusic  COfTipcinx/ 


For  more  information  write  Harman  'Kardon  Inc  Music  Appreciation  Dept  .  55  Ames  Court,  Plainview,  N  Y  U803 
Distributed  m  Canada  by  Harman/ Kardon  ot  Canada.  Ltd.  Cott-de  Liesse  Rd  Montreal  760.  Quebec 


THE  CRUEL 
RECONCILIATION 

by  david  Horowitz 

“Compared  to  capitalist-nationalism 
and  national  selfishness,  proletarian  in¬ 
ternationalism  is  like  light  compared  to 
darkness.  The  road  of  revolution  is  full 
of  fragrant  grass  and  flowers.  Oppor¬ 
tunism  is  a  stinking  swamp.” 

Nhan  Dan  editorial,  Hanoi, 
17  August  1972 

FOR  MANY  SUPPORTERS  of  the  Vietna¬ 
mese  struggle,  the  curious  role  of 
Vietnam’s  great  power  allies,  Russia 
and  China,  in  their  diplomatic  nego¬ 
tiations  with  President  Nixon,  has  been 
a  source  of  confusion  as  well  as  con¬ 
cern.  Some  of  this  confusion  may  be 
dispelled  now  that  several  documents 
have  come  to  light,  which  help  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  roles  of  the  various  actors  in  the 
struggle  over  the  destiny  of  Vietnam. 

Daniel  Ellsberg,  for  example,  has  re¬ 
cently  disclosed  the  contents  of  a  plan 
of  action  for  Vietnam,  which  was 
adopted  by  Nixon  at  the  outset  of  his 
Administration.  The  plan,  according  to 
Ellsberg,  was  basically  Nixon’s  rather 
than  Kissinger’s  and  “was  recogniz¬ 
able  to  all  as  a  scheme  to  continue  and 
expand  the  war  .  .  .  unless  the  Thieu 
government  were  maintained  indefi¬ 
nitely.’’ 

The  proposed  role  of  the  Thieu  re¬ 
gime  in  a  postwar  settlement  has  been 
the  key  to  Nixon’s  strategy  since  taking 
office.  For  a  settlement  based  on  the 
Thieu  regime,  which  is  essentially  a 
military  and  police  apparatus  created 
by  Washington,  clearly  would  not 
mean  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  from 
Vietnam  in  any  meaningful  sense.  That 
is  why  such  a  settlement  is  unaccept- 

David  Horowitz  is  an  editor  of  Ramparts. 
His  most  recent  book  is  Empire  and  Revo¬ 
lution  (Random  House). 


able  to  the  Vietnamese  and  why — 
once  Nixon  committed  himself  to  it — 
the  escalation  of  the  war  became  in¬ 
evitable.  Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  are  now  urging  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Nixon 
government,  as  various  reports  indi¬ 
cate,  they  are  in  fact  urging  the  Viet¬ 
namese  to  accomodate  themselves  to 
Nixon’s  fundamental  goal,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Thieu  dictatorship.  This 
amounts  to  urging  the  Vietnamese  to 
accept  a  veiled  surrender  of  the  chief 
goal  of  their  twenty-five  year  struggle: 
the  liberation  of  their  country  from  the 
imperialist  powers. 

Back  in  1969,  Nixon  laid  out  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  eight  escalating  moves  intended 
to  force  the  Vietnamese  into  a  position 
where  they  would  be  compelled  to 
come  to  terms  or  risk  an  even  greater 
loss  on  the  battlefield.  According  to 
Ellsberg,  these  were: 

“First,  invade  Cambodia;  second, 
‘protective  reaction’  strikes;  third,  the 
Son  Tay  prisoner-camp  raid;  fourth, 
the  Laos  invasion;  fifth,  the  renewal  of 
the  bombing;  sixth,  the  mining  of  Hai¬ 
phong;  seventh,  the  naval  blockade; 
and  eighth,  the  unrestricted  bombing 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.” 

(According  to  Ellsberg,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  informed  in  1970  that,  if 
the  Vietnamese  did  not  come  to  terms 
with  Nixon,  the  harbors  would  be 
mined  in  1972.) 

It  has  now  come  to  our  attention  that, 
at  the  same  time  this  plan  was  being 
formulated,  the  RAND  Corporation 
was  asked  to  do  an  analysis  of  current 
options  and  operations  in  Vietnam. 
RAND’s  analysis  was  based  on  conver¬ 
sations  with  members  of  the  American 
intelligence  community  during  the  week 
of  February  10,  1969.  One  section  of 
the  RAND  analysis,  “Observations  on 
Hanoi  Options”  by  Stephen  T.  Hos- 
mer  and  Konrad  Kellen,  provides  some 
interesting  light  on  the  way  Washing¬ 
ton  perceived  the  obstacles  to  its  vic¬ 
tory  scheme. 


Of  all  the  options  available  to  the 
Vietnamese,  in  the  eyes  of  U.S.  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  one  least  costly  and  risky  to 
the  Vietnamese  themselves,  and  most 
laden  with  potential  difficulties  for  the 
United  States,  was  the  response  of 
their  great  power  allies: 

“Perhaps  the  largest  and  yet  most  un¬ 
certain  range  of  options  for  the  other 
side  is  in  motivating — if  it  can — its 
allies  to  heat  up  elsewhere,  partly  to 
divert  actual  U.S.  security  forces,  part¬ 
ly  to  frighten  or  tire  out  the  U.S.  public 
with  an  even  more  formidable  multiple 
hydra  image.  If  Moscow  or  Peking 
should  go  along,  there  is  practically  no 
limit  as  to  what  escalatory  relief  they 
can  give  to  their  ally  (Mid-East  crisis, 
crisis  almost  everywhere  else,  sinking 
or  capturing  ships,  downing  planes, 
attempted  coups,  etc.,  etc.,  or  several 
such  at  the  same  time)." 

Those  on  the  left  who  have  resisted 
the  idea  that  either  Russia  or  China 
could  substantially  increase  the  sup¬ 
port  they  are  giving  to  the  Vietnamese 
should  ponder  these  lines  in  light  of 
the  events  of  the  past  eight  months. 
Those  who  think  that  any  greater  exer¬ 
tions  by  the  Communist  powers  would 
necessarily  risk  World  War  III  should 
ponder  what  follows: 

“All  these  options  could  be  exercis¬ 
able  well  below  the  threshold  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  genuine  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  in  the  case  of  China, 
providing  reason  to  bomb  it.” 

In  short,  the  “largest”  range  of  op¬ 
tions  available  to  the  Vietnamese,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  intelligence 
in  1969,  was  supportive  action  from 
the  two  great  power  allies  of  Vietnam, 
which  they  could  undertake  without 
substantial  risk  to  themselves.  (Even  if 
there  were  such  risks,  how  do  they 
compare  with  the  dangers  incurred  by 
a  policy  of  appeasement  which  whets 
the  appetite  of  men  like  Kissinger  and 
Nixon?)  Such  actions  would  have  been 
useful  not  only  in  diverting  the  mili- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Get  yourself  into  $420.  worth  of  sound  for  $289. 


We’re  out  to  make  Claymont,  Dela¬ 
ware  the  hi-fi  value  center  of  the 
audio  world.  To  prove  it,  we’ve  as¬ 
sembled  one'of  the  finest  stereo  sys¬ 
tems  in  its  price  range,  and  then 
priced  it  well  within  the  budget  of 
anyone  who’s  really  interested  in  great 
music  and  recognizes  true  value. 

If  you’ve  ever  shopped  for  hi-f! 
components  you  knowthere  are  stores 
that  will  sell  you  a  “famous  make”  hi- 
fi  system  for  what  seems  to  be  a 
ridiculously  low  price.  These  famous 
makes  are  famous  only  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  store  itself.  But  that’s  not 
so  at  Audio  World.  We  sell  only  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands  of  authen¬ 
tic  hi-fi  components.  Not  products 
that  are  masquerading  as  hi-fi. 

Pioneer  SX-424  AM-FM  stereo  receiver 

For  example,  take  this  system 
featuring  the  Pioneer  SX-424  AM-FM 
stereo  receiver.  Never  before  has 
Pioneer  produced  a  high  fidelity  re¬ 
ceiver  at  this  price  with  so  much 
power,  performance,  precision  and 
versatility.  With  50  watts  (IMF)  of  solid 
music  power  (12-M2  watts  RMS,  at  8 
ohms,  both  channels  driven)  the  SX- 
424  can  drive  two  pairs  of  speakers 
effortlessly.  And  in  areas  where  there 
are  weak  or  crowded  FM  stations,  ad¬ 
vanced  FET/IC  circuitry  brings  them 
in  smoothly  and  cleanly  as  though 
they’re  just  around  the  corner.  Ver¬ 
satile,  you  can  connect  a  turntable, 
open-reel,  cassette  or  cartridge  tape 
deck,  and  headphones.  You  can  even 


plug  in  a  microphone  and  use  the  SX- 
424  as  a  public  address  system.  And 
when  you’re  ready,  there  are  connec¬ 
tions  for  4-channel  sound.  It’s  abso¬ 
lutely  fabulous. 

A  pair  of  Pioneer  CS-44 
speaker  systems 

The  most  critical  element  in  a  hi- 
fi  system  is  the  speakers.  To  sustain 
the  excellence  of  the  Pioneer  SX-424, 
we’re  including  a  pair  of  Pioneer  CS- 
44  2-way  speaker  systems.  Each  uses 
a  powerful  8-inch  woofer  and  21/2- 
inch  cone  tweeter  for  full  rich  bass 
and  crisp,  clean  highs,  with  low,  low 
distortion.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the 
natural  sound  they  produce  from  your 
records,  tapes  and  FM. 

BSR  31  OX  automatic  turntable  with 
Shure  M-75  magnetic  cartridge 


joyment.  To  top  it  off  we  even  include 
a  dust  cover  and  base. 

Complete  system:  only  $289. 

Collectively  these  components 
sell  for  $420.  By  itself,  the  Pioneer 
SX-424  sells  for  $179.95.  But,  as  we 
said,  we’re  out  to  make  Claymont, 
Delaware  the  hi-fi  value  center  of  the 
audio  world.  So  the  entire  system  — 
Pioneer  receiver,  two  Pioneer  speak¬ 
ers,  BSR  automatic  turntable  with 
Shure  magnetic  cartridge,  plus  dust 
cover  and  base  —  goes  for  only  $289. 

And  further,  if  after  you  hear  this 
system  in  your  home,  you’re  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  that  it’s  a  superior 
value  for  the  price  —  you  can  ship  it 
back  and  the  return  delivery  charges 
are  on  us. 


One  of  the  most 
popular  3-speed 
automatic  turn¬ 
tables,  the  BSR 
31  OX  is  known  for 
its  gentle  record¬ 
handling  ability  and 
its  pinpoint  accura¬ 
cy  of  speed.  Com¬ 
bine  it  with  the 
Shure  M-75  precise 
tracking  magnetic 
cartridge  with  long¬ 
life  diamond  stylus, 
and  you’re  ready  for 
solid  listening  en¬ 
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Route  95,  Naamans  Rd.,  Tri  State  Mall 
Claymont,  Del.  19703  (302)  798-6848 

I’d  like  to  order  the  complete  Pioneer/ BSR  hi-fi  system  @  $289. 
This  offer  expires  October  31, 1972.  R-11 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


CITY/STATE- 


ZIP 


□  Check  or  money  order  for  $289.  enclosed.  Ship  freight  collect. 
Charge  my  Master  Charge  Account  # _ 
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NOTES  ON  THE 
NIXON  CRISIS: 

yankees  and  cowboys 

by  carl  oglesby 


[MCGOVERN  IN  AUGUST] 

I  AM  WRITING  SHORTLY  AFTER  THE  no¬ 
mination  of  Nixon.  McGovern  could 
hardly  look  lower.  His  voice  is  forced, 
his  popularity  is  slack,  he  seems 
isolated  from  his  own  intuition,  his 
^pporters  worry  ~aK6ut  not  only  his 
chances  but  his  positions,  which  have 
faded  lately.  Countering  the  standard 
illusions  of  standard  politics,  first  he’s 
off  to  Johnson  of  the  Pedernales,  who 
looks  even  more  like  a  puppet  master 
now  with  his  Giapetto-like  white  ton- 
sure  curling  out  over  his  ears;  then  on 
to  Daley  again,  who  supports  him— 
“supports”— by  putting  on  his  innocent 
face  and  saying  that  he  likes  all  Demo¬ 
crats;  then  on  to  such  a  speech  to  the 
American  Legion  as  almost  had  me 
wondering  why  he  was  for  peace  at  all 
if  it  made  him  feel  so  ashamed. 

What  is  McGovern’s  task  if  not 
the  reduction  and  confinement  of  the 
political  power  of  American  militar¬ 
ism?  And  how  can  he  overcome  this 
power  if  he  does  not  repeatedly  assault 
and  engage  it?  And  how  can  he  en¬ 
gage  it  if  he  allows  fears  of  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  hearing  to  make  him  hide 
what  he’s  come  for? 

He  would  do  better  reminding  him¬ 
self  of  the  truth  as  it  has  been  revealed 
to  him— namely,  what  he  feels,  others 
can  feel,  what  he  knows,  others  can 
learn,  what  convinces  him  can  con¬ 
vince  others.  He  has  no  other  moral 
or  political  duty  than  to  look  into  his 
heart  and  speak.  There  is  no  grand 
political  strategy,  of  whatever  bril- 
lance,  that  can  suspend  that  duty.  No 
one  thinks  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  go  before  the  Legion  and  tell 
them  to  start  believing  all  of  a  sudden 
that  the  Pentagon  will  soon  be  the  ruin 
of  us  all,  but  how  else  are  the  proces¬ 
ses  of  transformation  to  be  widened 
and  hurried?  I  still  can’t  believe  this 
Legion  speech.  He  and  his  staff  had 
more  than  a  month  to  prepare  for 
this  difficult  but  interesting  audience, 
which  might  indeed  have  provided  the 
perfect  place  for  disputing  in  great 
detail  the  Laird-Connally  attack  on 
the  “white  flag”  military  budget.  In¬ 
stead  we  got  the  ritual  gestures  of 
campaign  patriotism. 

Surely  McGovern  doesn’t  suppose 
people  miss  his  drift.  There  is  some 
prospect  in  what  he  proposes  of  serious 
interruptions  in  the  routine  of  Ameri¬ 
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can  life.  The  right  could  rebel.  But 
that  possibility  is  itself  a  part  of  the 
problem  McGovern  rises  to  describe 
and  deal  with.  And  what  sense  is  there 
in  persuading  yourself,  if  you  have 
McGovern’s  job  to  do,  that  the  people 
are  afraid  to  hear  about  this?  Or  have 
not  themselves  felt  it  coming?  Or  are 
less  capable  than  himself,  the  Ken- 


nedys,  and  the  kids  of  seeing  the  sit¬ 
uation  through? 

Besides  which,  if  he  wins,  I  do  not 
see  how  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  his 
policy  transformations  without  the 
support  of  an  alert,  informed,  aroused, 
trusting,  comprehending  and  active 
democracy  willing  to  play  a  role  in 
its  own  defense,  if  needs  arise,  against 
the  threats  of  militarism,  national 
chauvinism,  and  Pacific  imperialism, 
which  McGovern’s  program  puts  up 
against  the  wall. 

I  can’t  imagine  what  the  situation 
will  be  like  two  months  from  now 
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when  this  piece  appears.  If  McGovern 
has  worked  off  the  bewilderment  that 
surprised  him  after  Miami,  things 
could  be  good  again.  But  if  he’s  still 
—on  whose  advice,  Mankiewicz?— min¬ 
cing  words  and  avoiding  sharp  con¬ 
frontation  on  the  painful  issues,  he 
will  have  to  put  on  a  good  scratch 
just  to  stay  afloat  in  the  party. 

[MCGOVERN  ON  THE  WAR] 

I  think  it  must  naturalFy  appear  to 
common  sense  that  McGovern’s  policy 
on  the  war  embodies  something  like 
the  following  propositions: 

1.  From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  it  is  all 
right  if  Southeast  Asia  now  goes  com¬ 
munist  pretty  much  en  bloc. 

2.  It  is  all  right  if  U.S.  military 
forces  are  retired  from  this  major 
engagement  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  mission  they  were  taught 
to  regard  as  vital,  the  pacification  of 
the  rebellious  countryside.  In  other 
words,  it  is  all  right  if  the  U.S.  cannot 
field  a  conclusive  deterrent  to  revolu¬ 
tion. 

3.  It  is  all  right  if  the  United  States 
abandons  the  old  white  dream  of  an 
Oriental  empire.  It  is  all  right  to  de¬ 
celerate  the  forces  of  U.S.  expansion. 

4.  It  is  all  right  for  the  U.S.  if  hyper¬ 
modern  Japan  and  meta-modern  China 
start  getting  together,  even  if  at  the 
same  time  the  U.S.  is  accepting  a  seri¬ 
ous  military  frustration. 

A  key  question  for  McGovern  then 
is  simply:  Why  are  all  these  things, 
which  never  used  to  be  all  right,  all 
right  now?  And  for  whom  else  are 
they  all  right?  And  why? 

•  Radical  ideas  are  often  the  source 
of  liberal  ideas.  This  observation  in¬ 
vites  us  to  pose  the  question:  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  its  moral  critique  of  imperial¬ 
ism  was  more  or  less  complete  and 
sound;  what  can  we  say  of  the  new 
left’s  practical  discussion  of  imperial¬ 
ism  as  white  experience,  as  white  his¬ 
tory,  as  social  reality,  as  a  tangible 
human  problem?  And  what  did  the 
left  say  about  the  mechanisms,  direc¬ 
tions,  and  prospects  of  social  self¬ 
transformation  from  imperial  society 
to  some  other  less  venal  kind?  In  other 
words,  how  clear  has  the  anti-im¬ 
perialist  new  left  itself  been  on  these 
same  four  mysteries?  For  what  the 
left  cannot  see,  the  left  center  certainly 
cannot  explain. 

Many  ramparts  readers  are  fa¬ 


miliar  with  the  influential  thesis  of 
American  history  advanced  by  William 
Appleman  Williams  (as  The  Tragedy 
of  American  Diplomacy) .  Boiled  down 
to  nearly  nothing,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  Williams  thesis  comes  to  this:  The 
American  energies  that  would  other-] 
wise  be  opposed  in  social  class  con-i 
flict— i.e,,  in  revolution— are  united  inj 
the  general  program  of  territorial  ex-j 
pansion  which  is  the  spine  of  white  j 
American  history.  We  meet  a  morei 
general  formulation  of  this  same  idea] 
in  Guido  de  Ruggiero’s  remarkable  ! 


George  McGovern  and  Coretta  King 

1927  synthesis:  “If  it  were  necessary 
to  provide  conclusive  proof  that  the 
class  struggle  has  a  strictly  social  and 
non-political  character,  and  that  the 
political  sphere  reunites  the  elements 
which  are  divided  in  society,  it  would 
suffice  to  reflect  on  the  close  affinity 
which  connects  the  plutocratic  policy 
of  socialism.”  {The  History  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Liberalism.) 

Traditional  American  anti-imperial¬ 
ists  have  sometimes  made  nearly  the 
same  point.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
for  example,  the  Yale  conservative 
William  Graham  Sumner  led  the  at¬ 
tack  against  Square  Deal-style  impe¬ 
rialism  with  the  argument  (it  did  not 
prevail)  that  imperialism  implied  mil¬ 
itarism  and  militarism  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  strangle  the  democracy.  Williams 
and  Ruggiero  elaborate  the  same  gene- 


ral  observation  when  they  say  that  the 
democracy  and  militarism  can  co-exist 
because  the  naturally  antagonistic  so¬ 
cial  classes  are  united  around  a  meta¬ 
project  of  continual  expansion.  If  there 
are  no  wars  there  must  be  revolutions. 
The  natural  social  conflicts  which  can¬ 
not  be  exported  for  resolution  outside 
the  circle  of  the  larger  family,  at  a 
mutual  profit  to  family  members,  must 
be  resolved  within  it,  possibly  at  mu-* 
tual  loss.  In  U.S.  history,  external  ex-/ 
pansion  is  the  condition  of  interna^ 
class  unity.  To  limit  expansion  is  t(| 
limit  the  basis  of  unity.  Hence  th(; 
predicament.  ^ 

Does  this  democratic  imperialism 
not  mean  in  our  time:  If  not  China, 
then  Korea,  if  not  Korea,  then  Viet¬ 
nam,  if  not  Vietnam,  then  the  war 
comes  home?  Is  an  inverted  domino 
theory  not  already  present  in  the  radi¬ 
cal  analysis  of  imperialism? 

We  recall  that  the  left  has  been  say¬ 
ing  of  the  war:  “This  is  a  project  of 
ruthless  domination.”  Only  centrism 
denied  this  in  its  incredible  tales  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  and  Sai¬ 
gon  patriotism.  The  right  more  simply 
says:  “Dominate  or  submit.  Conquer 
or  yield.  Only  the  strong  are  free.” 

But  this  voice  was  heard  in  the 
great  war  debates  of  the  sixties  only 
seldom  and  from  afar  (e.g.,  Johnson’s 
1965  speech  to  the  troops  when  he 
spoke  of  the  3y2  billion  people  in  the 
world,  3  billion  of  whom  want  what 
we’ve  got.)  Mostly  the  new  left  had  to 
argue  against  the  voice  of  corporate 
liberalism,  which  seemed  anxious  not 
to  confess  the  American  empire’s  ex¬ 
istence.  We  know  now  how  little 
American  policy  depended  on  whose 
democracy  was  more  genuine  among 
the  Vietnamese,  or  which  of  two  resist¬ 
ances  was  not  actually  an  invasion,  i 
The  war  hinged  on  a  conception  of 
American  global  interests  a  good  deal 
less  sentimental  about  revolutions  and 
social  justice.  Speculatively,  I  would 
place  the  imperialist  mentality  in  the 
following  register: 

“Indeed  it’s  true,”  says  my  make- 
believe  honest  imperialist.  “We  racist, 
militarist,  chauvinist,  sexist,  imperial¬ 
ist  American  pigs  and  paper  tigers  do 
run,  do  profit  from  running,  and  mean 
to  continue  to  profit  from  running,  a 
larger  and  larger  lion’s  share  of  the 
world’s  functioning  productive  appa¬ 
ratus.  And  as  you  anti-imperialists  say. 
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we  thus  come  to  govern  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  millions  to  whom  we  are 
are  in  no  way  accountable,  and  who 
have  no  power  to  affect  our  lives  or 
decisions. 

“We  are  proud  of  this,  not  ashamed. 
We  see  America’s  currently  precarious 
supremacy  as  a  precious  achievement. 

“We  won  xnir  Free  World  Empire— 
it’s  free  enough  at  least  to  our  own 
kind— by  many  means,  not  least  among 
them  military  conquest.  We  struggle 
to  secure  and  extend  it  against  adverse 
powers  in  the  same  way.  This  is  not 
dishonorable;  it  is  what  honor  is  about. 
The  struggle  for  supremacy  among  the 
peoples  is  a  modality  of  the  struggle 
for  survival.  It  is  the  only  struggle  our 
tradition  recognizes  as  equally  binding 
on  all  faiths,  persuasions,  and  classes. 
Our  way  of  life  is  rooted  by  its  every 
root  in  the  sovereignty  of  imperialism, 
ancient  and’ modern,  as  the  maximum 
mode  of  social  organization.” 

Now  a  Cowboy  Pericles  interprets 
the  antiwar  position:  “  ‘Forget  South¬ 
east  Asia,’  you  say,  ‘forget  South  Asia 
next,  then  Asia  as  a  whole.  Permit  the 
humiliation  of  our  nation  militarily. 
Most  fatal  of  all,  neglect  your  white 
man’s  sound  instinctual  apprehensions 


of  a  united,  rising  China.’  This  kind  of 
advice  shows  up  constantly  in  our  hist¬ 
ory  but  never  much  alters  the  flow  of 
events.  The  empire  does  beat  down  the 
republic,  the  strong  state  does  sur¬ 
mount  the  democracy,  as  though  by 
implacable  natural  law,  and  the  forc¬ 
ing  of  the  red  continent  is  the  inner¬ 
most  act  of  our  history— that  is,  if 
genocide  exceeds  slavery  as  a  weapon 
of  development. 

“Our  European  founders  took  head 
place  at  thejable  of  American  bounty,  ' 
never  promising  regrets  for  what  they 
might  have  to  do  to  keep  it.  Should 
we  blame  the  past  for  its  daring  and 
repudiate  the  longest  tradition  of  all? 
Then  where  could  we  call  home?  Nat¬ 
ural  and  human  history  alike  show  the 
universal  necessity  of  the  struggle  prin¬ 
ciple.  Have  there  been  no  African 
aggressors,  Asian  conquerors,  Indian 
empires?  Imperialism  is  merely  this 
necessity  expressed  as  survival.” 

So  the  new  left  rediscovered  the 
empire,  hence  the  logic  of  imper¬ 
ial  consciousness.  But  we  cannot  say 
as  confidently  that  we  met  and  an¬ 
swered  these  arguments  or  overthrew 
the  worldview  circulating  within  them. 
Nor  did  we  succeed  in  showing  the 


way  beyond  empire  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  American  civilization.  We 
only  said— I  think  very  clearly— that 
empire  was  bad  for  the  soul,  and  that 
to  go  beyond  it,  ever,  the  Cold  War 
would  first  have  to  be  transcended— 
“unilaterally,”  if  you  please.  But  Mc¬ 
Govern  cannot  get  much  practical  ad¬ 
vice  on  this  from  the  left.  He  must 
find  both  the  “answer”— the  plausible 
description  of  a  way  to  move  politi¬ 
cally  in  these  circumstances— and  the 
political  correlative  of  the  answer,  the 
social  force  that  can  make  the  answer 
move  in  the  real  world,  within  the 
structure  of  his  coalition. 

Which  brings  the  discussion  of 
policy  to  the  discussion  of  the  social 
composition  of  the  Nixon-McGovern 
confrontation,  the  subject  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  sections. 

[YANKEES  AND  COWBOYS] 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  McGovern 
campaign’s  temptation  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  offered  by  the  Guardian  ( 8/23 ) , 
noted  “the  necessity  to  take  advantage 
of  every  rift  and  antagonism,  however 
small  and  vacillating,  that  exists  among 
the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie,”  but  con- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


McGovern 

AND 

THE  MILITARY 


by  richard  f.  kaufman 


MONEY,  TO  THE  MILITARY  establish¬ 
ment,  is  almost  everything.  The  arms 
race  runs  on  hard  cash.  The  ambitions 
and  perquisites  of  warlords  and  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  depend  upon  the  lavish  use 
of  public  funds.  The  maintenance  of 
unnecessary  bases,  the  extravagant  in¬ 
vestment  in  military  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  the  procurement  of  “gold 
plated”  weapon  systems,  the  provoca¬ 
tive  and  dangerous  deployment  of  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  devices,  the  continued 
buildup  of  strategic  nuclear  overkill 
capabilities,  the  fat  logistical  support 
tails  that  combat  units  drag  around, 
and  the  top-heavy  officer  corps  are  all 
made  possible  by  excessive  defense 
spending.  Slicing  this  kind  of  fat  from 
the  budget  goes  beyond  the  short¬ 
sighted  objective  of  getting  a  bigger- 
bang-for-the-buck.  Fundamental  re¬ 
form  of  military  policy  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  without  significant  reductions  in 
military  spending. 

Those  who  believe  that  altering 
underlying  assumptions  by  itself  will 
inevitably  lead  to  change  are  demon¬ 


strably  wrong.  One  example  is  what 
happened  when  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  changed  the  two-and-a-half 
war  strategy  to  a  one-and-a-half 
war  strategy.  The  former  was  once 
thought  to  be  precisely  the  kind  of  ba¬ 
sic  assumption  about  military  policy 
that  had  to  be  changed  if  any  prog¬ 
ress  were  to  be  made  toward  lowering 
America’s  belligerency  quotient.  Un¬ 
der  it,  contingency  plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  simultaneously  a  major 
war  in  Europe,  a  major  war  in  Asia 
and  a  minor  war  somewhere  else.  Nix¬ 
on  changed  this  assumption  and  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  contingency  plan  to  fight 
simultaneously  only  one  major  war  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  plus  a  minor  war. 

But  this  decision  to  change  underly¬ 
ing  assumptions  brought  virtually  no 
change  in  the  force  structure  or  in 
spending,  despite  estimates  that  had 
been  made  by  defense  analysts  show- 
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ing  such  a  change  could  result  in  sav¬ 
ings  of  $10  billion  annually.  Military 
leaders  quickly  adjusted  to  the  new 
contingency  plan  by  announcing  that 
they  never  had  the  resources  to  simul¬ 
taneously  fight  two-and-a-half  wars  any¬ 
way,  and  that  one-and-a-half  wars  was 
about  right,  given  existing  budgetary 
and  force  levels.  One  suspects  that  just 
about  any  other  change  in  underlying 
assumptions,  or  strategies,  or  principles 
could  be  rationalized  away  as  easily. 
The  articulation  of  new  doctrines  by 
themselves,  and  without  a  successful 
campaign  to  cut  the  oversized  defense 
budget,  will  lead  to  results  that  are 
bound  to  be  equally  disappointing. 


Military  policy  after  four  years  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  largely  a 
continuation  of  the  ideas,  programs 
and  budgets  of  Curtis  LeMay,  Robert 
McNamara  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  which 
is  to  say  that  not  much  has  changed  in 
a  decade  that  has  seen  three  Presidents, 
three  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  four 
Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Indeed,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
not  much  has  changed  in  U.S.  military 
policy  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  that  in  its  essence  the  Nixon  Doc¬ 
trine  is  no  different  from  the  Truman 
Doctrine. 

Growth,  redundancy,  containment 
and  intervention  are  the  driving  forces 
behind  the  official  concept  of  national 
security  and  the  defense  budget.  They 
help  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  as  well  as  the  short 
term  needs  of  the  economy,  the  claims 
of  the  aerospace  industry  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions,  legitimate  defense  purposes  and 
cynical  political  ends.  Military  policy 
under  Richard  Nixon  seems  to  have 
reached  a  stage  of  overmaturation  un¬ 
known  in  earlier  Cold  War  periods. 
Senator  George  McGovern’s  proposals 


to  change  the  defense  budget  and  the 
strutfture  of  military  forces  should  be 
evaluated  from  this  perspective. 

To  the  Pentagon  the  seventies  prom¬ 
ises  what  must  appear  to  be  an  era  of 
dynamic  growth  and  political  equilib¬ 
rium.  No  more  are  the  tensions  of  the 
Fifties  when  an  ex-military  leader  in 
the  White  House  forced  it  to  live  under 
fixed  budget  ceilings  and  turned  serv¬ 
ice  against  service  in  sometimes  bitter 
rivalries  for  missions  and  dollars.  Gone 
are  the  tumultuous  Sixties  when  a 
smart  aleck  Defense  Secretary  would 
challenge  military  judgments  about  arms 
strategy  and  impose  the  wills  of  civil¬ 
ian  analysts  on  professional  soldiers. 
Of  course,  defense  spending  rose  stead¬ 
ily  following  the  post-Korean  dip,  re¬ 
gardless  of  Eisenhower’s  wishes,  and 
even  he  could  be  persuaded  to  author¬ 
ize  a  military  foray  into  Lebanon  or  a 
clandestine  operation  such  as  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Jacob  Guzman  in  Guatemala 
or  preparations  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
Nor  did  the  New  Frontier  mean  ex¬ 
actly  hard  times  for  the  Pentagon  and 
its  corporate  allies.  While  Vietnam  has 
damaged  military  relations  with  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public,  it  has  been  a 
classic  testing  ground  for  weapons  and 
tactics,  an  excuse  for  spending  well 
over  $120  billion,  a  stubborn  expres¬ 
sion  of  containment  and  intervention 
theories,  and  deadly  proof  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  balancing  nuclear  with  con¬ 
ventional  forces. 

Nixon  came  to  power  at  a  critical 
moment  in  U.S.  history.  For  the  wide¬ 
spread  anti-war  sentiment  and  the  old 
promises  of  a  “peace  dividend”  that 
was  supposed  to  materialize  at  the  end 
of  the  war  combined  to  create  fears 
within  the  Pentagon  of  that  nearly 
unmentionable  postwar  phenomenon 
called  “demobilization.”  Not  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  had  that  dreaded 
prospect  come  to  pass.  After  Korea  de¬ 
fense  spending  was  reduced  by  a  tol¬ 
erable  20  percent.  The  problem  for  the 
military  in  1969  was  to  hold  the  line 
against  demands  for  sharp  cuts  and  to 
begin  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
long  post-Vietnam  pull. 

One  measure  of  Nixon’s  success  in 
pulling  the  Pentagon’s  chestnuts  out  of 
the  Vietnam  fire  is  that,  as  he  drives 
for  re-election,  he  can  boast  of  hav¬ 
ing  wound  down  the  war,  although  it 
still  rages,  and  of  successfully  manag¬ 


ing  the  transition  to  a  peacetime  econ¬ 
omy,  although  defense  spending  is  at 
a  wartime  rate  and  has  begun  to  climb 
steeply.  In  the  quick  shuffle  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  gives  to  defense  figures,  it  can 
demonstrate  with  the  aid  of  an  exag¬ 
gerated  deflator  and  some  convenient 
budget  categories  that,  in  constant 
prices,  spending  has  declined  since  the 
wartime  peak  of  1968.  What  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  neglects  to  point  out  is  the  in¬ 
tensive,  and  for  the  most  part  success¬ 
ful,  struggle  that  it  and  the  White 
House  conducted  to  prevent  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cuts  urged  by  congression¬ 
al  critics,  and  that  the  official  goal  is 
now  to  increase  outlays. 

In  the  nine  months  from  October 
1971  through  the  end  of  June  1972, 
military  purchases  rose  from  an  annual 
rate  of  $70.1  billion  to  $78.6  billion,  a 
hike  of  $8.5  billion.  This  spurt  con¬ 
firms  the  planned  increases  implicit  in 
the  Administration’s  defense  requests 
of  the  past  two  years.  The  Brookings 
Institution,  on  the  basis  of  current 
spending,  forecasts  a  $100  billion  de¬ 
fense  budget  for  1977,  and  one  esti¬ 
mate  made  by  a  high-ranking  Penta¬ 
gon  official  shows  a  $112  billion  bud¬ 
get  by  1980.  Adding  yet  another  feath¬ 
er  to  its  military  cap,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  managed  to  negotiate  an  arms 
limitation  treaty  in  -  Moscow  at  the 
same  time  it  advocates  more  arms 
spending  in  Washington.  The  “peace 
dividend,”  meanwhile,  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared  except  perhaps, 
like  the  Cheshire  cat,  for  the  smUe  that 
the  phrase  now  evokes.  The  latest  ex¬ 
planation  from  Defense  Secretary  Mel¬ 
vin  Laird  is  that  the  funds  that  were 
to  be  made  available  for  non-military 
purposes  as  the  war  was  phased  out 
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had  to  be  plowed  back  into  the  de¬ 
fense  budget  to  pay  the  increased  costs 
of  military  manpower.  As  Laird  put  it, 
“Almost  the  entire  so-called  peace  div¬ 
idend  of  Vietnam  has  been  used  in  the 
last  twenty-four  months  to  pay  these 
labor  costs.” 

A  look  at  the  structure  of  military 
forces  is  as  revealing  as  the  expendi¬ 
ture  levels  that  support  the  forces.  Stra¬ 
tegic  nuclear  capabilities,  under  the 
Nixon  Administration,  are  increasing 
across  the  board  through  quality  im¬ 
provements,  known  as  modernization. 
The  number  of  land-based  and  sea- 
based  missiles  has  not  changed  since 
1968,  but  substantial  improvements  in 
their  range  and  accuracy  have  been 


made  or  are  planned,  and  through  the 
MIRV  program  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  in  the  number  of 
warheads  those  missiles  can  carry. 
Although  the  number  of  long-range 
bombers  has  declined  since  1968,  air- 
to-surface  missiles  have  increased  their 
warhead  carrying  capacity.  The  Tri¬ 
dent  missile  submarine  and  the  B-1 
bomber  are  being  developed  to  replace 
or  supplement  the  existing  submarine 
and  bomber  fleets. 

Conventional  forces  appear  to  have 
been  reduced  in  the  past  few  years  but 
the  reductions  have  been  mostly  quan¬ 
titative.  Although  the  Pentagon  has  not 
made  available  current  definitive  data, 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  these 
forces  too  have  been  qualitatively  up¬ 
graded.  In  his  final  posture  statement, 
former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  showed  the  tremendous 
improvements  made  during  his  term  of 
office  in  the  firepower  of  ground  weap¬ 
ons,  payload  capability  of  tactical  air¬ 
craft,  amphibious  assault  capacity  and 
so  forth.  For  example,  according  to 
his  calculations,  while  Army  light  me¬ 
dium  tanks  were  reduced  in  number, 


total  salvo  tons  for  the  tank  force  in¬ 
creased  by  39  percent,  total  salvo 
lethal  area  increased  by  81  percent, 
and  total  range  increased  by  88  per¬ 
cent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ability  of  our  forces  to  kill  people  in 
conventional  ways  has  been  enhanced 
in  the  past  four  years. 

Foreign  military  aid,  not  including 
government  cash  or  commercial  sales, 
has  increased  from  about  $3.5  billion 
in  1968  to  an  estimated  $6  billion  for 
the  current  year.  In  1971  the  Admin¬ 
istration  succeeded  in  raising  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  arms  sales  to  Latin  America 
from  $75  million  to  $150  million  per 
year,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
government  is  stepping  up  its  efforts  to 
promote  commercial  sales  of  weapons 
to  foreign  customers.  A  Pentagon  team 
was  recently  dispatched  to  Iran  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  virtues  of  U.S.  fighter  air¬ 
craft  and  the  new  “smart-bombs,”  and 
negotiations  are  underway  with  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Switz¬ 
erland  for  the  sale  of  aircraft  and 
missiles. 

In  short,  current  military  policy  calls 
for  greater  expenditures  and  efforts, 
and  expanded  force  in  almost  all  areas. 
In  Vietnam  we  see  how  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  views  the  correct  execution  of 
military  policy  and  the  employment  of 
force  in  the  third  world,  and  how  close¬ 
ly  those  practices  correspond  to  Cold 
War  ideology. 

McGovern’s  proposals  challenge  the 
continuity  of  military  policy  in  several 
vital  respects.  His  alternative  posture 
statement,  “Toward  a  More  Secure 
America,”  recommends  a  military  bud¬ 
get  for  1975  that  would  cost  about  one- 
third  less  than  Nixon’s  budget  for  that 
year,  meaning  a  cut  of  approximately 
$30  billion.  This  plan  to  scale  down 
the  cost  and  size  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  serious  effort  to  change  mil¬ 
itary  policy  in  25  years.  Secretary 
Laird’s  knee-jerk  reaction  was  to  ac¬ 
cuse  McGovern  of  advocating  a 
“White  Flag  Surrender  Budget,”  a 
charge  as  predictable  as  it  is  foolish 
and  untrue.  More  sympathetic  voices, 
however,  have  expressed  concern  that 
cutting  expenditures  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  change  military  policy,  that 
the  elimination  of  fat  and  waste  in  the 
budget  may  only  result  in  a  leaner, 


tougher  Pax  Americana,  because  Mc¬ 
Govern’s  program  implicitly  accepts 
the  major  premises  of  the  arms  race. 

Such  objections  may  be  properly 
aimed  at  probing  what  appears  to  be 
the  soft  underbelly  of  a  reform  move¬ 
ment.  But  they  miss  the  point  about 
the  significance  of  the  defense  budget, 
a  point  that  is  often  missed  in  the 
highly  intellectualized  discussions  of 
military  and  international  affairs.  Dol¬ 
lars  are  central,  not  incidental,  to  the 
military  planning  process,  and  to  this 
extent  the  Pentagon’s  fears  that  a  Mc¬ 
Govern  Administration  will  cut  off  its 
water  are  more  realistic  than  the  peace 

movement’s  fears  that  McGovern 

» 

might  sell  out. 


Ideally,  defense  cuts  should  be  made 
in  accordance  with  a  rational  plan  to 
insure  that  the  cuts  will  stick,  and  to 
lay  the  basis  for  possible  further 
changes.  McGovern’s  approach,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  statements  he  has  made  up 
to  now,  is  to  place  “realistic  ceilings” 
on  military  spending  and  to  urge  spe¬ 
cific  modifications  of  the  force  struc¬ 
ture  requiring  outlays  that  are  within 
the  ceilings.  For  strategic  forces  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  further  accu¬ 
mulation  of  overkill  capabilities  by 
stopping  the  MIRV  program  and  phas¬ 
ing  out  of  some  of  our  older  bombers 
and  land-based  missiles.  The  conver¬ 
sion  of  Polaris  to  Poseidon  submarines 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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JAPANESE  COLONIALISM  IN  APPALACHIA 

by  james  ridgeway 


ONE  MATTER  WHICH  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

and  Premier  Tanaka  did  not  discuss  in 
Hawaii  was  the  resurgence  of  Japanese 
imperialism.  Perhaps  it  is  a  subject 
that  strikes  too  close  to  home— for  the 
Americans  as  well  as  the  Japanese.  For 
even  as  the  Administration  fends  off 
Tokyo’s  economic  incursion  at  the  bor¬ 
der,  the  Japanese  are  quietly  boring 
from  within,  establishing  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  virtual  colony  in  Appalachia. 

It  is  difficult  medicine  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  swallow— the  idea  that  a  foreign 
power,  an  Asian  one  at  that,  would 
turn  the  tables  and  stake  out  a  re¬ 
source  colony  in  the  American  heart¬ 
land.  But  that  is  precisely  what  is 
happening  in  the  southern  Appalachi¬ 
an  mountains.  The  area  contains  the 
world’s  most  valuable  coking  coals.  Ja¬ 
pan’s  dynamic  steel  industry  needs  that 

This  article  is  adapted  from  The  Last 
Play,  a  study  of  the  energy  industry,  by 
James  Ridgeway,  to  be  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 


fuel  to  continue  its  expansion.  As  a 
result,  during  the  past  five  years,  Jap¬ 
anese  trading  interests  have  established 
their  claim  on  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Southeast.  This  process  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  cooperation 
of  U.S.  oil  and  railroad  interests,  and 
the  encouragement  of  such  “populist” 
politicians  as  George  Wallace. 

To  be  sure,  certain  American  inter¬ 
ests  benefit  from  the  export  trade  in 
coal,  which  produces  about  $1  billion 
in  revenues  annually.  Historically,  U.S. 
steel  companies  have  obtained  their 
coking  coal  from  their  own  “captive” 
mines,  while  a  few  corporations  have 
specialized  in  selling  coking  coal 
abroad  to  steel  mills  in  Italy,  France 
and  West  Germany.  In  recent  years, 
the  trade  with  Japan  doubled,  then  tre¬ 
bled,  as  the  U.S.  coal  miners  labored 
to  produce  sufficient  supplies  of  coal 
to  supply  the  Japanese  steel  industry. 

(The  coal  export  trade  is  substan¬ 
tial.  In  1970,  a  bumper  year,  the  U.S. 


exported  70.9  million  tons  of  coal, 
worth  $950.2  million.  The  largest 
single  customer  was  Japan,  accounting 
for  38.9  percent  of  all  coal  exports, 
valued  at  $407.5  million.  The  second 
largest  customer  was  Canada,  which 
took  26.3  percent  of  the  coal.  Most  of 
that  was  less  expensive  utility  coal, 
valued  at  $197.9  million.  In  other 
words,  about  half  the  coal  export  trade 
went  to  Japan.  The  importance  of  the 
Japanese  markets  was  even  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  1971,  when,  because  of  the 
slump  in  the  Japanese  steel  industry, 
exports  fell  off  by  25  percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preliminary  figures.) 

This  is  a  special,  but  important, 
trade,  for  not  only  has  it  had  a  grow¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  economy  of  Ap¬ 
palachia,  but  it  has  also  had  serious 
effects  on  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 
Basically  the  export  coal  trade  is  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  railroads,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 

The  N  &  W  is  among  the  most  prof- 
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itable  railroads  in  the  country.  And 
through  Pocohantas  Land  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary,  the  N  &  W  owns  important 
tracts  of  coal  lands  as  well.  The  rail¬ 
road  is  prohibited  by  law  from  mining 
the  property,  so  it  leases  the  holdings 
to  coal  companies;  it  then  services  the 
mines  with  its  railroad  cars.  The  most 
important  part  of  its  business  is  haul¬ 
ing  coal  out  of  the  southern  Appala¬ 
chian  triangle  to  its  pier  at  Norfolk, 
Va.  There  the  coal  lies  in  an  immense 
rail  yard,  to  be  loaded  aboard  ships  for 
foreign  trade. 

The  other  major  coal-hauling  rail¬ 
road,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  does  the 
same  thing,  but  hauls  much  less  ex¬ 
port  coal.  It  also  hauls  to  Norfolk,  as 
well  as  to  Philadelphia,  for  tranship¬ 
ment  abroad.  But  the  N  &  W  has  the 
largest  pier  facility  and  does  the  most 
business  carrying  coal  to  port. 

Executives  of  both  these  railroads 
are  constantly  on  the  move  abroad,  at¬ 
tempting  to  stir  up  business  for  their 
railroads,  and  for  the  mines  on  the 
railroad  property.  And  in  this  sense 
the  railroads  act  as  brokers  for  the 
Japanese  steel  industry,  putting  to¬ 
gether  deals.  They  can  buy  coal  for 
the  Japanese,  arrange  long-term  con¬ 
tracts.  Sometimes  they  will  blend  the 
coal— that  is,  mix  high  quality  coal 
with  low  quality  coal  at  Norfolk. 

While  the  railroads,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  played  an  important  role  in  tying 
the  southern  Appalachian  districts  to 
Japan,  the  Japanese  agents  themselves 
are  in  constant  operation  throughout 
Appalachia.  Representatives  from  one 
or  another  of  the  big  trading  com¬ 
panies  visit  mines.  They  go  through 
them,  make  diagrams,  take  pictures, 
meet  the  employees.  Then,  with  this 
information  in  hand,  they  return  to 
Tokyo  to  work  out  a  deal. 

While  it  is  hard  to  measure  the  real 
impact  of  the  Japanese  operations,  and 
unwise  to  make  generalizations  about 
it,  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  extent 
of  this  business  by  looking  at  recent 
agreements.  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
the  industry  leader,  produces  about  10 
million  tons  of  metallurgical  coal  a 
year,  and  of  that  total  now  sells  3.5 
million  tons  to  the  Japanese  steel  busi¬ 
ness.  Island  Creek,  a  subsidiary  of 
Occidential  Petroleum,  is  building  one 
mine  with  Japanese  financing,  and  is 
discussing  a  second  mine  in  Virginia. 
The  output  in  both  instances  would  go 


Appalachian  coal  miner 


“It  is  difficult  medicine  for  Americans  to  swallow — the  idea 
that  a  foreign  power,  an  Asian  one  at  that,  would  turn  the 
tables  and  stake  out  a  resource  colony  in  the  American  heart¬ 
land.  But  that  is  precisely  what  is  happening.  .  .  .” 


President  Nixon  and  Premier  Tanaka 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS 


“.  .  .  the  joint  U.S.-Japan  venture  is  only  feasible  because  it 
is  profitable.  Those  profits  depend  on  existing  colonial  policies 
which  insure  that  property  taxes  remain  low,  safety  and 
health  laws  remain  lax,  and  labor  remains  relatively  cheap.” 
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to  Japan  under  long  term  contracts. 
The  Pittston  Co.,  fourth  biggest  U.S. 
coal  company,  sells  two  thirds  of  its 
production  abroad,  and  of  that  amount 
two  thirds  goes  to  Japanese  steel  com¬ 
panies.  The  Japanese  are  Pittston’s  big¬ 
gest  single  buyer.  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel, 
another  major  coal  company,  sells 
large  quantities  of  coal  abroad  to  the 
Japanese.  In  Alabama,  U.S.  Pipe  & 
Foundry,  a  subsidiary  of  Jim  Walters 
Corp.,  struck  a  deal  to  sell  the  Jap¬ 
anese  large  amounts  of  coking  coal 
over  a  long  term.  George  Wallace  pro¬ 
vided  backing  in  the  form  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  deepen  the  Mobile  port  so  that 
the  coal  could  be  moved  out. 

Alabama  has  steadily  increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  its  low  sulphur  metallurgical 
coal  abroad.  In  1970,  1.2  million  tons 
were  sold  abroad,  a  20-fold  increase 
over  the  tonnage  shipped  during  the 
1960s.  Coal  executives  were  predicting 
sales  might  exceed  10  million  tons  by 
1975.  With  some  grades  of  coal  sell¬ 
ing  for  $21  a  ton  in  Japan,  compared 
to  $9  a  ton  in  the  U.S.,  coal  executives 
in  Alabama  were  all  aglow  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  more  Japanese  business.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  came  down  in  the  spring 
of  1971  to  dedicate  a  proposed  water¬ 
way  linking  the  Tombigbee  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  Rivers.  Rivers  now  link  the 
Mobile  port  with  Alabama  coal  fields, 
but  if  this  new  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollar  project  is  completed.  Mobile 
could  also  serve  coal  fields  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky. 

The  influence  of  the  Japanese  busi¬ 
ness  is  difficult  to  gauge  because  of 
its  subtlety.  For  example,  TVA,  which 
during  1970— the  year  of  growing  Jap¬ 
anese  imports— was  pushed  hard  to 
find  sufficient  supplies  of  coal,  lost 
one  of  its  suppliers  because  the  Jap¬ 
anese  had  persuaded  the  company  to 
drop  the  public  power  system  and, 
primed  with  cheap  financing,  redirect 
its  mining  operations  to  the  Japanese 
markets.  Part  of  the  difficulty  for  util¬ 
ities  in  obtaining  coal  during  1970  was 
a  shortage  of  railroad  cars.  On  investi¬ 
gation  it  was  discovered  that  thousands 
of  cars  were  sitting  on  the  sidings  at 
Norfolk,  waiting  for  the  Japanese  ships 
to  come  in  and  take  off  the  coal.  Those 
cars  could  have  been  used  to  haul  coal 
from  Appalachia  to  utilities  desperate 
for  fuel.  In  that  same  year,  some  coal 
companies  did  not  meet  their  contract 
requirements  with  electrical  utilities; 


because  the  export  market  was  more 
profitable,  they  directed  their  activities 
at  developing  mines  for  those  markets. 

In  early  1972,  coal  company  officials 
in  Virginia  glumly  speculated  on  a  fur¬ 
ther  slow-down  in  some  mines  and 
possible  shutdown  in  others  because  of 
expected  continuing  declines  in  the 
Japanese  steel  industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  incursion 
into  Appalachia  has  other  ramifica¬ 
tions  as  well.  David  Francis,  chairman 
of  the  Princess  Coal  Sales  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  ran  up  against  the 
ecology  movement  when  he  sought  to 
mine  coal  for  the  Japanese  in  1970. 
After  some  initial  exploring  on  the 
Shavers  Fork  River,  Francis  leased 
what  he  believed  to  be  valuable  coal 
lands,  containing  two  seams  of  Sewell 
coal,  and  determined  to  open  a  mine. 
As  he  recalled  the  situation,  “In  May 
of  this  year  [1970],  we  were  ap¬ 
proached  by  representatives  of  Nippon 
Steel  Co.,  who  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  joint  development  of  large  re¬ 
serves  of  Sewell  coal.  When  we  ex¬ 
plained  that  we  had  under  lease  about 
100  million  tons  in  30,000  acres  with  a 
railroad  there  to  serve  us,  they  showed 
immediate  interest.  As  a  result  of  three 
months  of  intense  discussions  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  early  July,  we  finalized  a 
contract  for  the  development  of  the 
Linan  area.  The  Japanese  agreed  to 
lend  us  $1.6  million  and  we  agreed  to 
produce  approximately  500,000  tons 
per  year.  The  Japanese  loan  was  for 
development  of  roads,  mine  sites,  pur¬ 
chase  of  underground  equipment,  out¬ 
side  conveyor  belts,  bins,  bath  houses, 
etc.  The  Japanese  intent  was  for  us  to 
develop  Sewell  coal  production  up  to 
a  rate  of  three  to  four  million  tons 
per  year  for  their  account.” 

Francis  went  on  to  recount  how  he 
called  West  Virginia  Governor  Arch 
Moore  from  the  Japanese  offices  in 
New  York  to  seek  his  permission  for 
a  water  pollution  permit.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  had  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Japan  where  he  had  held  talks  with 
the  president  of  Nippon  Steel,  who,  the 
Governor  later  assured  the  press,  had 
assured  him  the  Japanese  were  anxious 
to  buy  up  more  West  Virginia  coal. 

But  because  of  protests  by  local 
ecologists,  Francis  did  not  get  his  pol¬ 
lution  permit,  and  the  proposal  for  the 
new  mine  ran  down  into  a  bitter  local 
argument  among  the  ecologists,  on  the 


one  hand,  worrying  about  stream  pol¬ 
lution,  and  Francis,  on  the  other, 
claiming  the  new  mine  would  create 
more  jobs  for  unemployed  people.  As 
a  result,  the  mine  project  was  post¬ 
poned,  while  Francis  appealed  the  pol¬ 
lution  permits  through  the  courts. 
Through  a  complicated,  generally  sub¬ 
tle,  shifting  of  economic  forces,  the 
Japanese  steel  industry  could  affect 
the  political  economy  of  southern  Ap¬ 
palachia. 

And  there  are  other  dimensions  to 
the  Japanese  influence  in  Appalachia. 
Among  the  most  promising  future  mar¬ 
kets  for  U.S.  coal  exports  are  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  In  Brazil  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  is  expected  to  double  capacity 
by  the  middle  of  this  decade.  Such  ex¬ 
pansion  will  mean  considerable  growth 
for  U.S.  coal  exports  there.  While  the 
steel  industry  in  Brazil  is  owned  in  the 
majority  by  the  government,  both  Jap¬ 
anese  and  U.S.  steel  firms  have  min¬ 
ority  interests  in  steel  production.  In 
this  instance,  U.S.  and  Japanese  steel 
companies  work  together  to  influence 
the  economy  of  southern  Appalachia. 

More  ironically,  U.S.  Steel,  which 
has  its  own  captive  mines,  sold  some 
of  that  coal  to  the  Japanese  in  1971. 
This  seemed  a  particularly  bizarre 
maneuver, since  U.S.  Steel  coal  became 
Japanese  steel,  which  could  compete 
with  U.S.  Steel  products  in  American 
or  other  foreign  markets. 

While  the  U.S.  coking  coal  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world,  neither  the  Japanese  nor  Euro¬ 
peans  can  afford  to  use  it  exclusively. 
Thus  they  blend  the  high  quality  Ap¬ 
palachian  coals  with  lesser  quality  ma¬ 
terials  from  western  Canada,  Australia 
or  even  South  Africa.  Along  with 
southern  Appalachia,  the  coal  fields 
of  these  countries  have  been  staked 
out  as  resource  colonies  by  a  handful 
of  U.S.-  or  British-domiciled  interna¬ 
tional  corporations  which  have  agreed 
to  serve  Japan. 

In  the  past,  Canada  imported  coal 
into  Ontario  from  the  U.S.  Appalachi¬ 
an  coal  fields.  In  recent  years,  Kaiser 
Industries,  encouraged  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  bought  up  land  in  western  Cana¬ 
da  and  is  constructing  large  strip  mines 
whose  entire  output  will  be  shipped 
out  to  Japan.  In  Australia,  Peabody 
Coal,  the  second  largest  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  Utah  International,  a  big 
U.S.  coal  and  uranium  producer. 
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together  dominate  the  coal  business  of 
Australia. 

The  alliances  created  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  the  multinational  companies, 
most  of  them  based  in  the  U.S.,  raises 
unusual  questions.  In  Appalachia,  the 
joint  U.S.-Japanese  venture  is  only  fea¬ 
sible  because  it  is  profitable.  Those 
profits  depend  in  turn  on  the  skein 
of  existing  colonial  policies  which, 
throughout  Appalachia,  ensure  that 
property  taxes  remain  low,  safety  and 
health  laws  remain  lax,  and  hence  la- 

THE  INDONESIAN 
CONNECTION 

by  Steve  vy^eissman 

POLITICS,  IT  IS  SAID,  MAKES  STRANGE 

bedfellows,  and  among  the  strange 
people  George  McGovern  has  found 
in  his  bed  is  a  certain  Edmund  G. 
“Pat”  Brown,  former  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Democratic  stalwart,  and  the 
man  who  beat  Richard  Nixon  for  of¬ 
fice  in  1962.  A  former  Muskie  sup¬ 
porter,  Brown  was  asked  by  McGovern 
to  serve  as  his  Western  States  Cam¬ 
paign  Chairman  following  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention. 

Little  did  McGovern  suspect  that,  in 
extending  the  invitation  to  Brown,  he 
was  also  bringing  into  his  boudoir  a 
group  of  people  he  has  sworn  to  cut 
off  from  American  support  in  the 
event  of  his  election — namely,  the  mil¬ 
itary  dictators  of  Indonesia.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  it  turns  out,  have  employed  Brown 
for  four  years  to  represent  their  in¬ 
terests  in  the  United  States.  Only  re¬ 
cently  Brown  was  in  Indonesia  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  evidently  does  not  view 
McGovern’s  campaign  pledge  to  end 
U.S.  support  for  military  juntas  as  any 
threat  to  his  clients.  At  present,  the 
Indonesian  dictatorship  receives  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
aid  from  the  United  States  and  U.S.r 
supported  international  lending  agen¬ 
cies. 

Brown  first  joined  the  generals  in 
1968,  after  they  had  overthrown  the 
tottering  nationalist  regime  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Sukarno.  To  consolidate  their  vic¬ 
tory,  they  incited  the  massacre  of  over 
300,000  communists,  peasants  and  lo¬ 
cal  Chinese.  They  then  took  steps  to 
make  Indonesia,  in  the  words  of  one 
business  magazine,  “the  major  focus  of 


bor  remains  relatively  cheap.  Those 
policies,  the  historic  cause  of  poverty 
in  Appalachia,  make  U.S.  coal  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  coal  mined  in  South 
Africa. 

There  is  deeper  irony  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,  U.S.  workers  in  the  coal  fields 
are  exploited  to  produce  coal  which 
is  shipped  on  to  Japan,  made  into  steel 
and  other  products,  and  in  that  form 
reimported  into  the  U.S.  to  undercut 
more  expensive  products  made  by 
other  U.S.  workers.  In  a  very  real 

international  companies  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  world.” 

From  that  time  Brown’s  Beverly 
Hills  law  firm— Ball,  Hunt,  Hart, 
Brown  and  Baerwitz— has  provided 
legal  counsel  to  the  generals,  and  is 
now  on  record  as  a  “registered  foreign 
agent”  for  PERTAMINA,  the  gener¬ 
als’  state-owned  oil  monopoly,  which 
awards  oil  concessions  to  foreign 
firms.  According  to  one  of  Brown’s 


Former  Governor  “Paf’  Brown 


law  partners,  Bernard  Elias,  the  form¬ 
er  Governor  handles  most  of  the  work 
on  the  Indonesia  account  himself. 

In  this  role  Brown  works  directly 
with  both  General  Suharto,  the  top 
man  in  Indonesia’s  “New  Order,”  and 
General  Ibnu  Sutowo,  Director-Presi¬ 
dent  of  PERTAMINA  and  one  of  the 
more  successful  of  Indonesia’s  new  sol¬ 
dier-tycoons.  The  Indonesian  military 
now  runs  a  vast  array  of  banks,  air¬ 
ways,  mining  companies,  plantations, 
and  insurance  and  trading  concerns.  In 
control  of  Indonesia’s  richest  resource, 
oil,  Sutowo  actually  pays  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  large  part  of  Indonesia’s 
armed  forces.  Sutowo  was  also  re¬ 
ported  to  have  played  an  active  role 
in  the  bargaining  over  Vietnam’s  off¬ 
shore  oil  between  the  Thieu  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  international  oil  compa¬ 
nies. 

Brown  helps  the  generals  in  several 
ways.  Using  his  wide-ranging  contacts, 
he  introduces  them  to  key  officials  in 
the  American  government  and  in  the 


sense,  by  tolerating  the  conditions  in 
Appalachia,  the  U.S.  labor  movement 
is  cutting  its  own  throat. 

In  a  narrower  context,  the  same 
companies  which  are  now  promoting 
the  energy  crisis  (i.e.  Continental  Oil, 
Occidental  Petroleum,  etc.)  are  them¬ 
selves  contributing  to  that  crisis 
through  direct  export  of  fossil  fuels, 
and  by  directing  production  away  from 
U.S.  markets,  where  the  prices  are  not 
judged  to  be  sufficiently  high,  to  more 
lucrative  foreign  markets.  • 

oil  industry.  Last  year  he  conducted 
a  group  of  businessmen  on  a  tour  of 
Indonesia,  and  his  firm  regularly  sends 
out  letters  urging  investors  to  put  their 
money  in  the  new  Indonesia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  partner  Elias,  Brown  is  “en¬ 
amored  with  what  the  generals  are 
trying  to  do  in  terms  of  rectifying  the 
mess  Sukarno  left.”  Known  for  his  lib¬ 
eral  sympathies.  Brown  finds  the  gen¬ 
erals  “honest  and  dedicated.”  Brown 
is  also  a  director  and  legal  counsel  for 
two  business  firms  involved  in  Indo¬ 
nesian  oil— PERTA,  a  joint  venture 
with  the  generals,  and  the  United 
States  International  Investment  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Apparently  McGovern  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  former  Governor’s  links  to 
the  Indonesian  dictatorship.  Sources 
in  Brown’s  law  office  knew  of  “abso¬ 
lutely  no  talks  between  Brown  and 
McGovern  on  the  subject  of  Indone¬ 
sia.”  Yet  it  is  now  likely  that  the  Mc¬ 
Govern  campaign  chest  wilt  benefit 
from  Brown’s  support  through  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  executives  of  two  of 
the  California-based  oil  companies 
which  do  business  with  PERTAMINA 
— namely  Natomas  and  Standard  Oil 
of  California. 

What  would  such  support  buy?  At 
present,  the  United  States— directly 
and  through  the  World  Bank— pro¬ 
vides  the  Indonesian  junta  with  mas¬ 
sive  economic  and  military  aid.  Mc¬ 
Govern’s  statements  about  “corrupt 
military  dictators”  would  seem  to  sig¬ 
nal  a  possible  end  to  this  aid.  Yet 
Brown,  who  knows  both  American  and 
Indonesian  politics  better  than  most  of 
McGovern’s  supporters,  evidently  feels 
so  certain  McGovern  doesn’t  mean 
what  he  says  that  on  the  day  of  his 
appointment  as  Campaign  Chairman 
he  flew  off  to  meet  with  the  generals 
in  Djakarta.  (AFS)  # 
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WOMEN 

HEALTH  CARE  HAS  CHANGED  radically 
in  the  last  century,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  kind.  Seventy  years  ago,  80  per¬ 
cent  of  aU  health  v/orkers  were  doc¬ 
tors,  in  contrast  with  12  percent  today. 
Seventy  years  ago,  roles  were  limited; 
today,  there  are  over  375  different  oc¬ 
cupations  in  the  health  field.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  health  workers  has  also  in¬ 
creased  dramatically. 

But  some  aspects  haven’t  changed; 
doctors  are  stiU  the  stars  of  the  show. 
Their  wages,  their  skills  and  their 
prestige  are  high;  90  percent  of  them 
are  men.  Yet  75  percent  of  all  health 
workers  are  women,  for  much  health 
work  reflects  traditionally  “feminine” 
functions:  nurturing,  caring,  cooking, 
educating,  cleaning. 

The  supporting  cast  of  registered 
and  practical  nurses,  dieticians,  tech¬ 
nicians,  social  workers,  housekeepers 

The  work  of  the  Women’s  News  Collec¬ 
tive  has  grown  out  of  a  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  women’s  news  at  KPFA  in  Berk¬ 
eley.  We  welcome  contributions. 

LA  RAZA  UNIDA 
COMES  TOGETHER 

by  rodrigo  reyes 

AMONG  THOSE  WHO  WERE  PLANNING 

to  attend  the  first  convention  of  La 
Raza  Unida  Party  (LARUP)  was  a 
certain  Ricardo  Falcon  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  a  member  of  that  state’s  dele- 

Rodrigo  Reyes,  a  free-lance  journalist,  has 
been  working  on  “Reflecciones  de  la 
Raza,”  a  news  program  on  KPFA-FM,  in 
Berkeley. 


and  clerks  find  that  most  jobs  are 
dead-end.  Such  low-paying,  semi-  and 
unskilled  work  has  traditionally  gone 
to  women,  especially  Third  World 
women. 

There  is  wage  discrimination  as  well 
as  job  discrimination.  For  example, 
female  practical  nurses  make  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $10  per  week  less  than  their 
male  colleagues.  In  only  one  field  are 
men’s  and  women’s  salaries  equal: 
medical  technology.  Throughout  the 
medical  system,  women  can  expect 
less  advancement  than  men.  Yet  with 
their  numerical  supremacy,  women 
health  workers  are  a  powerful  poten¬ 
tial  for  change.  (condensed  from 
Health/Pac  Bulletin,  April  1972.)  # 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  SHOW  that  the  di¬ 
vorce  rate  in  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
creasing  to  an  incredible  degree.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  reports  that  the  rate  of  divorce 
is  now  nearing  half  of  the  new  mar¬ 
riages  in  a  given  year. 

Ms.  Diana  Dubroff,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  has  proposed  divorce  insur¬ 
ance.  She  suggests  that  people  take  out 


gation.  On  August  3,  Falcon,  his  friend 
Florenzio  Granados,  and  three  others 
were  en  route  to  El  Paso — the  con¬ 
vention  site — when  their  car’s  radiator 
became  overheated.  They  pulled  into  a 
small  service  station  in  Oro  Grande, 
New  Mexico,  to  let  the  engine  cool. 
The  owner  of  the  station,  a  man 
named  Perry  Brunson,  was  outraged 
that  they  would  use  his  facilities  and 
not  make  a  purchase.  He  began  to 
shout  and  Falcon  argued  back.  Mo¬ 
ments  later  Brunson  drew  a  revolver 
and  fired  four  shots  into  the  unarmed 
Falcon,  who  died  shortly  thereafter. 
Arrested  and  charged  with  man¬ 
slaughter,  Brunson  walked  away  on  his 
own  recognizance  an  hour-and-a-half 
later.  When  Falcon’s  wife,  Priscilla, 
arrived  and  approached  local  authori¬ 
ties  about  the  details  of  her  husband’s 
death,  she  was  told  she  had  no  right 
to  the  information.  More  than  once, 
officials  simply  slammed  their  doors  in 
her  face. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  La  Raza 
Unida’s  national  meeting  in  El  Paso, 
over  Labor  Day  weekend.  The  conven¬ 
tion,  which  drew  four  thousand  dele- 


divorce  insurance  when  getting  their 
marriage  license.  Then,  “if  a  divorce 
occurs,  payments  from  the  policy 
would  support  the  wife  and  children.” 
And  if  the  marriage  survives,  the  pol¬ 
icy  could  be  converted  into  an  educa¬ 
tional  fund  for  the  children,  or  even 
into  a  regular  life  insurance  policy. 
(ZNS)  • 

JOB  BREAKTHROUGHS  for  women  occur 
in  every  field.  According  to  a  British 
security  expert,  a  revolution  in  organ¬ 
ized  crime  is  producing  a  new  variety 
of  women  gang  leaders  and  urban 
guerrillas.  “We  can  no  longer  assume 
that  women  are  the  gentler  sex,”  pri¬ 
vate  detective  Peter  Hamilton  told  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Council  of 
International  Investigators. 

Women  have  taken  leading  positions 
as  operators  and  planners  in  the  un¬ 
derworld  organizations  of  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  impressed  that  women  gang 
bosses  do  not  shrink  from  violence 
and  added,  “Women  are  among  the 
strongest  and  most  daring  members  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army.”  # 


gates  from  seventeen  states,  estab¬ 
lished  LARUP  as  an  independent  po¬ 
litical  party  that  will  not  support  or 
compromise  with  either  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republican  parties. 

In  his  key  note  address,  Rodolfo 
“Corky”  Gonzales,  founder  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  Crusade  for  Justice,  called  on 
the  people  to  stop  voting  for  candi¬ 
dates  who  grab  a  taco  and  mariachi 
band  every  time  election  year  rolls 
around  and  then  forget  the  needs  of 
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reasons  why  you  should  read 


INTELLECTUAL  DIGEST 


1A  report  on  the  most  implausible  war  corre- 
■  spondent  in  history— the  pacifist  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  in  Belgium  during  World  War  I. 

(Journey  To  Heartbreak) 

2  The  discovery  by  a  geologist  that  the  South 
a  Pole  was  once  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  (Natural 
History) 

3  An  English  scholar  disposes  of  the  “real” 
a  Christ  and  says  that  the  Church  created  Him 
and  “has  invented  ever  new  Christs  for  every 
new  age.”  (Spectator) 

4  A  first-hand  report  from  Joseph  Heller  on  the 
a  long-awaited  successor  to  Catch-22,  in 
ID’S  unique  feature  “Work  In  Progress.” 

5  A  lawyer-penologist  talks  about  what  will 
a  have  to  replace  our  disastrous  prison  system. 

(After  Conviction;  A  New  Review  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Correction  System) 

6  Robert  Craft’s  moving  journal  of  the  death  of 
a  his  friend  and  master,  Igor  Stravinsky.  (N  Y. 

Review  of  Books) 

7  Why  is  Frantz  Fanon,  a  black  prophet  who 
a  died  10  years  ago,  a  key  to  the  Black  Power 
movement  in  the  U.S.?  (Saturday  Review) 


8  Where  in  the  whole  world  can  you  find  the 
a  best  example  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
No-Work?  (Hudson  Review) 

9  Gore  Vidal  attacks  the  fallacy  of  the  male  im- 
a  perative  and  asks  why  the  male  ego  can’t  ac¬ 
cept  the  female  challenge  to  its  dominance. 

(N.Y.  Review  of  Books) 

In  “The  Souring  of  George  Sauer”  the  ex-N.Y. 
a  Jets  star  offers  some  unexpected  thoughts  on 
aggression  and  authoritarianism  in  football. 

(Institute  for  the  Study  of  Sport  and  Society) 

A  California  psychologist  bucks  the  tide  and 
a  speaks  up  for  the  benefits  of  poor  communi¬ 
cation.  (Psychoanalytic  Review) 

How  to  tackle  a  disease  with  all  the  weapons 
a  of  science,  and  find  that  success  may  bring 
a  whole  new  set  of  problems.  (Smithsonian) 

Arnold  Toynbee  looks  at  man’s  development 
a  for  an  answer  to  today’s  question:  Is  Religion 
Superfluous?  (Surviving  the  Future) 

Was  Ho  Chi  Minh  a  bad  poet?  Read  the  argu- 
a  ments,  pro  and  con,  and  decide  for  yourself 
as  Intellectual  Digest  presents  the  Chinese 
original  and  two  clashing  translations. 


From  literary  magazines.  Professional  magazines.  Political  publications. 
Scientific  journals. Thefreshest  ideasfrom  overSOO  brilliant  magazines 
—reprinted  in  a  single  new  periodical. 

And  by  mailing  the  coupon  now,  you  can  become  a  Charter  Subscriber 
and  enjoy  the  next  12  issues  at  40%  off  the  regular  price 


There  has  never  been  a  magazine  like  INTELLECTUAL  DIGEST 
before.  Our  editors  read  the  most  significant  magazines  and  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  world,  and  select  the  articles  most  important  to  the 
thinking  layman.  INTELLECTUAL  DIGEST  culls  from  all  fields: 
science,  sociology,  literature,  politics,  art,  medicine,  history,  even 
zoology.  Our  only  requirement  is  that  every  article  be  thought- 
provoking,  important,  informative  —  and  lively. 

M^ny  articles  are  published  in  full.  And  when  we  do  “digest,” 
we  do  so  only  by  editing  in  collaboration  with  the  author.  Thus  the 
integrity  —  even  the  complexity  —  of  the  original  is  retained. 

In  addition,  three  newsletters  in  each  issue  keep  you  up  to  the 
minute  on  the  major  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences,  sciences  and 
arts.  Outstanding  non-fiction  books  are  excerpted,  too  —  many 
before  publication.  (A  few  recent  examples:  Kate  Millett’s  Sexual 


Politics,  Charles  E.  Silberman’s  Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  Paul 
Goodman’s  New  Reformation:  Notes  of  a  Neolithic  Conservative.) 

Act  now  for  guaranteed  Charter  Rate 

By  mailing  the  coupon  now  you  can  become  a  Charter  Subscriber 
and  enjoy  these  privileges: 

Free  examination  of  your  first  issue.  Take  14  days  to  decide  if 
it’s  the  kind  of  magazine  you’d  like  to  keep  reading.  If  not,  write 
“cancel”  on  the  bill  you  receive  after  your  first  issue,  and  owe 
nothing.  Of  course,  the  issue  is  yours  to  keep. 

Save  40%  if  you  decide  to  subscribe.  You  receive  the  Charter 
Rate  —  that’s  twelve  monthly  issues  in  all  for  $6,  instead  of  the 
regular  $10  subscription  price. 

So  act  now  to  reserve  your  Charter  Subscription.  At  the  very 
least,  you’ll  end  up  with  a  stimulating  complimentary  issue. 
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the  Chicano  once  they  get  elected.  He 
also  warned  that  “we  cannot  base  our 
freedom  and  our  liberation  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  bill.”  (The  Crusade  for  Justice  is 
a  multi-issue  movement  which  pro¬ 
duced  El  Plan  de  Aztlan,  a  political 
statement  whose  issues  closely  resem¬ 
bled  those  adopted  as  a  platform  for 
LARUP). 

This  theme — that  Chicanos  cannot 
trust  traditional  two-party  politics — 
was  sounded  over  and  over  in  the 
course  of  the  convention.  In  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  its  constitution,  La  Raza 
Unida  Party  accuses  the  two-party 
system  of  denying  participatory  de¬ 
mocracy  to  the  rank-and-file  who  sup¬ 
port  and  do  most  of  the  work  for  the 
parties.  LARUP  feels  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  positions  that  the  two  parties 
take  are  heavily  influenced — if  not  ac¬ 
tually  controlled — by  the  big  money 
contributors  who  finance  their  cam¬ 
paigns.  Such  a  system,  in  La  Raza’s 
view,  serves  only  those  who  control 
it,  while  the  needs  of  the  people  go 
unmet.  The  Democratic  Party  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  received  the  vote  of  Chi¬ 
canos,  largely  because  they  have  felt 
they  have  no  other  choice.  La  Raza 
Unida  aims  to  offer  an  alternative. 

In  Crystal  City,  Texas,  where  La 
Raza  Unida  was  born  in  1970,  it  has 
offered  an  alternative.  The  party  has 
run  candidates  for  sixteen  political 
offices  and  has  won  fifteen  of  them. 
Since  1970,  LARUP  has  conducted 
campaigns  in  Texas,  Colorado,  Ari- 
ZjOna,  California,  Illinois,  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  This  year,  it  has  entered  a  candi¬ 
date,  Ramsey  Muniz,  for  Governor  of 
Texas. 

For  a  convention  of  its  size,  the 
El  Paso  meeting  exhibited  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  unity.  It  elected  Jose  Angel 
Gutierrez  national  chairman  on  its 
first  day.  He,  like  all  speakers,  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  unity:  “We  dedi¬ 
cated  ourselves  to  the  overthrow  of 
oppression,  political,  financial  or  hu¬ 
man  .  .  .  through  the  unification  of 
Chicanos — youn'g  and  old,  left  and 
right,  rich  and  poor.”  Other  speakers 
included  candidate  Muniz  and  Reies 
Lopez  Tijerina,  the  controversial 
founder  of  the  New  Mexico  Alianza 
de  los  Pueblos  Libres,  a  movement 
which  seeks  to  recover  land  belonging 
to  early  New  Mexico  settlers  under 


Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants. 
Tijerina  stressed  the  necessity  of  unity 
before  ideas,  leaders,  or  organizations. 
He  called  for  an  increased  awareness 
of  brotherhood  among  all  people. 
Cesar  Chavez,  founder  of  the  United 
Farmworkers  Organizing  Committee, 
was  initially  invited,  but  his  invitation 
was  later  withdrawn.  Although  La 
Raza  Unida  supports  the  struggle  of 
the  farmworkers,  it  strongly  disagrees 
with  the  endorsement  of  Sen.  George 
McGovern  by  UFWOC’s  leadership. 

On  its  final  day,  the  convention 
passed  by  acclamation  some  thirty-odd 
resolutions  expressing  the  Party’s  pri¬ 
orities.  These  included  measures  which 
called  for: 

Support  for  neither  of  two  major 
party  candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States; 

Support  the  right  to  strike  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Farmworker’s  Union; 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Vietnam  and  Indochina; 

Guaranteed  annual  income; 

Responsible  support  to  La  Raza 
women  in  their  struggle  for  equal 
rights  in  all  spheres  of  life; 

Chicano  community  control  of  law 
enforcement  agencies; 

Elimination  of  U.S.  economic  and 
military  intervention  in  Latin  America; 

Support  Puerto  Rican  Independ¬ 
ence; 

An  end  to  exploitation  of  illegal 
aliens; 

Government  subsidies  to  be  shared 
with  laborers  who  work  for  subsidized 
farmers; 

End  of  right-to-work  laws; 

Redistribution  of  wealth  and  the 
break-up  of  monopolies; 

Bi-lingual  and  bi-cultural  education 
for  La  Raza  throughout  the  education 
system; 

Increased  opportunities  for  Chi¬ 
canos  in  higher  education  to  have 
greater  representation  in  the  profes¬ 
sions; 

Adequate  housing; 

Free  clinics; 

An  end  to  drug  traffic  in  Chicano 
communities; 

Active  support  of  prison  reform; 

Free  legal  aid  to  insure  adequate 
legal  representation  for  La  Raza; 

Chicanos  to  serve  in  judgeships  and 
juries  at  all  levels; 


Enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  Guada¬ 
lupe  Hidalgo; 

Honor  original  Mexican  and  Span¬ 
ish  land  grants; 

Community  control  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  institutions — Chi¬ 
cano  self-determination. 

A  congress  will  be  held  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  New  Mexico,  in  late  October  to 
decide  on  strategy  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  these  party  priorities.  • 


RATES  AND 
PROFITS 

AS  MOST  EVERBODY  IN  WASfflNGTON 

knows,  the  function  of  Nixon’s  Price 
Commission  is  to  hold  down  wages 
while  permitting  corporations  to  in¬ 
crease  their  rates  of  profit.  That  may 
sound  glib  and  cynical,  but  despite  all 
the  gush  from  the  liberal  economists, 
that’s  what  the  price  controls  come 
down  to.  Thus,  as  the  Administration 
struggled  to  place  controls  on  wages 
over  $1.90  an  hour,  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  was  granting  one  rate  hike  after 
another  to  private  utilities  which,  un¬ 
der  the  price  control  program,  are  now 
making  more  money  than  ever  before. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.)  points 
out  that  during  a  three  month  period 
this  year  the  Price  Commission  ap¬ 
proved  more  than  $2  billion  in  rate 
increases  for  110  telephone,  gas  and 
electric  utilities. 

He  further  points  out,  “In  1968,  net 
profits  of  the  100  largest  electric  util¬ 
ities,  which  comprise  the  Nation’s  larg¬ 
est  industrial  group,  increased  2.8  per¬ 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  In  1969 
they  increased  3.4  percent  over  1968. 
In  1970  the  annual  increase  set  a  new 
record,  8.3  percent.  Last  year  the  util¬ 
ities  broke  that  record,  increasing  net 
profits  by  11.6  percent  The  industry 
trade  magazine,  Electric  Light  & 
Power,  which  is  the  source  of  these 
statistics,  stated  in  its  June  1972  issue, 
‘The  top  100  electric  utilities  reported 
an  1 1.6  percent  increase  in  net  income 
in  1971,  to  a  record  $3.67  billion,  up 
from  $3.29  billion  from  1970.  In  total, 
78  companies  reported  income  gains, 
while  21  companies  reported  lower  net 
incomes  in  1971  than  in  1970.’”  j 
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Between  1964  and  1969,  the  RAND  Corporation  con¬ 
ducted  a  major  study  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in 
Vietnam.  Called  the  Viet  Cong  Motivation  and  Morale 
Project,  this  study  gathered  raw  data  from  more  than  2,000 
interviews  with  NLF  prisoners,  defectors,  and  refugees 
from  free  fire  zones.  The  results  were  classified. 

In  this  issue  of  Ramparts,  we  are  presenting  documents 
of  this  project — some  of  them  still  classified — to  the  Am^- 
ican  public  for  the  first  time.  We  are  also  able  to  show  the 
hitherto  unreported  story  of  the  key  role  which  this  project 
played  in  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  1965,  and  in  the 
decision  to  commit  massive  numbers  of  U.S.  air  and  land 
forces  to  Vietnam. 

Of  the  many  analyses  that  came  out  of  the  projects,  those 
of  RAND  project-head  Leon  Goure  in  1965  and  1966  were 
unique  in  that  they  spoke  of  weaknesses  in  NLF  morale 
and  strongly  implied  the  impending  collapse  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  resistance.  It  was  Goure’s  analyses  that  provided 
the  scientific  underpinning  for  the  “light-at-the-end-of-the- 
tunnel  mentality”  that  was  so  crucial  to  the  escalation  of  the 
war  and  the  devastation  that  followed.  In  1966,  his  work 
was  identified  by  Carl  Rowan  as  the  “study  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  President  Johnson’s  strategy.” 

The  implications  of  the  Goure  study  are  profound.  For 
they  indicate  yet  another  aspect  of  that  erosion  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  decision-making  process  that  has  attended  every 
phase  of  the  present  conflict.  For  both  the  RAND  inter¬ 


views  of  NLF  cadre- — the  most  complete  portrait  available 
of  the  other  side  in  this  war — and  the  reports  of  Leon 
Goure,  were  classified  and  kept  securely  within  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  war-bent  Executive  and  the  private  cor¬ 
poration,  and  thereby  unavailable  to  the  American  people. 
(In  fact,  to  this  day  Goure’s  reports  are  unavailable  to  Con¬ 
gress,  which  will  have  to  read  them  in  Ramparts.) 

The  problem  is  made  even  more  poignant  when  one 
studies  the  actual  interviews  on  which  Goure’s  analyses  are 
based.  For  it  is  obvious  (and  has  become  a  source  of  em¬ 
barrassment  to  RAND  itself)  that  Goure  has  distorted  the 
evidence  in  a  manner  that  borders  on  fraud,  in  order  to 
justify  the  air  war  that  the  Pentagon  wanted.  When  it  is 
realized  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  the  chief  financial  sup¬ 
porter  of  RAND,  we  have  the  odor  of  a  national  scandal 
which  cries  out  for  investigation. 

A  second,  and  related,  document  which  we  are  featuring 
in -this  issue  is  a  memorandum  by  the  head  of  RAND’s 
Social  Science  Department,  Fred  Ikle,  which  was  drawn  up 
for  President  Nixon  in  February  1969,  and  lays  down  the 
stages  of  Nixon’s  subsequent  escalation  of  the  war  to  its 
present  levels.  This  memorandum  casts  a  revealing  light  on 
the  “secret  peace  plan”  which  Nixon  promised  at  the  time, 
and  since  which  his  Administration  has  dropped  3,633,000 
tons  of  bombs,  or  a  Hiroshima  a  week  for  every  week  he 
has  been  in  office.  It  exemplifies  the  continuing  influence  of 
RAND  on  the  nation’s  destiny. — the  editors 
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BEHIND 

THE  POUCY  MAKERS: 
RAND  &THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

1.  lllE  ikU  MEIVIORANduiVI 


THE  SURROUNDINGS  MIGHT  AS  WELL  HAVE  BEEN  LIFTED  from 

Ian  Fleming  and  Double-0  Seven:  cold,  antiseptic  corri¬ 
dors  monitored  by  closed-circuit  TV  and  protected  from 
the  ouside  world  by  a  small  army  of  full-time  guards,  the 
quiet  and  careful  chatter  of  analysts  who,  at  the  sound  of 
footsteps  in  the  hallway,  peered  outward  from  behind  a 
wall  of  locked  file  cabinets  and  security-classified  vaults, 
the  aura  of  seasoned  detachment  which  always  seems  to 
pervade  a  gathering  of  veteran  bureaucratic  operators — 
in  sum,  the  model  of  a  modern  intelligence  agency;  the 
RAND  Corporation  of  Santa  Monica,  California. 

And  in  the  case  of  this  particular  scenario-maker,  whose 
paper  was  calmly  titled  “U.S.  Responses  to  Enemy  Esca¬ 
lation  in  Vietnam:  A  Checklist  of  Issues,”  the  detachment 
could  not  have  been  more  complete.  The  author  was,  and 
still  is,  a  prominent  policy  consultant,  with  direct  access  to 
important  White  House  decision-makers.  His  specialite, 
the  area  in  which  he  had  gained  his  intellectual  repute,  was 
the  art  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation.  Yet  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  he  had  limited  himself  to  a  discussion  of  American 
military  escalation  in  Vietnam,  and  his  work  was  devoid 
of  all  but  the  most  cursory  diplomatic  considerations. 
Absent,  too,  was  any  evaluation  of  the  soundness  or  hu¬ 
maneness  of  American  policy  in  the  war;  gone  was  any 
mention  of  whatever  anguish  and  destruction  the  war  had 
caused.  As  had  always  been  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
trace  of  emotion;  gone,  even,  was  the  perverse  sense  of 
excitement  which  American  policymakers  of  an  earlier 
day  had  felt  as  they  designed  the  scenario  of  escalation. 
One  could  not  find  in  this  paper  any  of  the  sharp  and  chill¬ 
ing  metaphors — the  turning  of  the  screw,  the  tightening  of 
the  noose,  the  orchestrations  of  brass  and  violin,  tbe  cres¬ 
cendoes  of  air  power — words  which  the  policymakers  had 
used  through  the  mid-sixties  to  characterize  their  war 
against  North  Vietnam.  Now,  the  options  would  be  clicked 
off  without  embellishment: 

1)  Bombing  in  North  Vietnam: 

a)  a  single  strike, 

b)  interdiction  and  close  ground  support  within  and 
a  few  miles  North  of  the  DMZ, 

c)  interdiction  up  to  the  19th  Parallel;  or  with  1965/ 
67  target  restrictions, 


David  Landau  is  the  author  of  Kissinger:  The  Uses  of  Power 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  the  first  major  work  to  appear  on  President 
Nixon’s  national  security  advisor. 


d)  less  restricted  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  perhaps 
with  mining  of  Haiphong. 

2)  Ground  operations  immediately  North  of  the  DMZ 
to  interfere  with  an  NV A  offensive  across  DMZ. 

3)  Ground  operations  into  Laos,  single  sweep  or  con¬ 
tinuous. 

4)  Ground  operations  into  Cambodia: 

a)  single  air  strike  against  enemy  bases, 

b)  continuous  air  interdiction  as  in  Laos, 

c)  single  ground  sweep, 

d)  continuous  ground  operations. 

Also,  the  U.S.  could  increase  troop  levels  substantially 
(by  calling  up  reserves).  An  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
(say,  near  Vinh)  would  then  become  possible.  This  build¬ 
up  would  take  up  to  a  half  a  year  and  is  probably  less 
relevant  for  the  time  being — except  as  a  deterrent  to  fur¬ 
ther  enemy  escalation,  (emphases  in  original) 

All  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  routine.  With  some 
modifications,  this  is  precisely  the  ladder  of  escalation 
which  any  American  official  connected  with  Vietnam  had 
long  known  would  be  followed  with  deepening  U.S.  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  war,  so  that  by  tbe  era  of  President  Nix¬ 
on — for  whose  Administration  this  paper  was  written — the 
scenario  had  become  commonplace.  What  followed  this 
perfunctory  listing,  however,  was  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  “To  coerce  the  enemy,”  the  writer  noted  with 
adroit  ease,  “the  threat  of  punitive  action  is  sometimes 
more  effective  than  the  action  itself — and  cheaper.”  And 
what  threat  would  be  most  effective  in  deterring  or  limiting 
an  “enemy”  escalation  in  Vietnam?  That  was  the  central 
question  to  which  the  memorandum  was  addressed,  and 
the  analyst’s  answer  was  as  follows: 

One  possible  step  to  increase  the  credibility  of  this  threat 
(apart  from  visible  military  preparations)  would  be  for  the 
U.S.  to  suspend  the  Paris  talks.  This  would  make  it  clear 
to  Hanoi  that  the  United  States  is  not  deterred  from  re¬ 
sponding  by  the  fear  that  Hanoi  would  walk  out  of  the 
talks.  Because  of  Hanoi’s  long-standing  position  to  refuse 
siibstantive  negotiations  while  the  bombing  continued,  and 
because  of  the  eventual  success  of  this  position,  a  U.S. 
initiative  to  suspend  the  talks  after  an  enemy  escalation 
would  make  the  resumption  of  bombing  or  another  U.S. 
response  a  more  credible  threat,  (emphasis  in  original) 

This  was  indeed  an  unusual  scenario,  one  which  was  far 
from  a  commonplace  at  the  time  it  was  written,  according 
to  White  House  officials  who  served  during  that  period. 
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U.S.  RESPONSES  TO  ENEMY 
ESCALATION  IN  VIETNAM: 

A  CHECKLIST  OF  ISSUES 

l.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  enemy  might  step  up  his  operations 
in  South  Vietnam,  by  starting  another  of¬ 
fensive,  through  the  introduction  of  new 
types  of  equipment,  or  through  other  forms 
of  attack.  The  U.S.  choice  of  response 
ought  to  be  determined  in  light  of  several 
criteria  particularly:  (1)  the  desirability 
of  countering  the  military  (and  perhaps 
political)  effects  of  the  enemy  initia¬ 
tive,  either  directly,  or  by  coercing  the 
enemy;  and  (2)  the  desirability  of  pre¬ 
serving,  or  increasing,  the  overall 
limitations  on  the  enemy’s  war  effort 
and  the  support  from  his  allies. 

This  memorandum  seeks  to  identify  the 
principal  considerations  for  the  U.S. 
response.  It  is  addressed  to  the  next 
few  months  only,  assuming  more  or  less 
the  present  negotiating  position  in  Paris. .  .  . 

m.  SOME  ILLUSTRATIVE  ENEMY 
AND  U.S.  “ESCALATIONS” 

The  following  possible  enemy  initia¬ 
tives  seem  to  be  of  most  immediate  interest: 

(1)  a  major  offensive; 

(2)  stepped  up  rocket  (or  mortar)  attacks 
on  cities; 

(3)  stepped  up  or  particularly  dramatic 
assassinations  of  U.S.  or  senior  Viet¬ 
namese  officials; 

(4)  a  major  increase  in  NVA  force  levels 
in  South  Vietnam; 

(5)  major  main  force  attacks  across  the  DMZ; 

(6)  introduction  of  advanced  equipment. 


e.g.:  anti-aircraft  artillery  in  South 
Vietnam,  SAM’s  in  the  DMZ  (to  pro¬ 
tect  a  main  force  offensive),  short- 
range  missiles  (e.g.,  to  attack  Saigon 
from  the  Cambodian  border),  offensive 
air  (e.g.,  IL-28  against  Danang  or  U.S. 
bases  in  Thailand). 

For  the  U.S.  response,  among  available 
options  are  the  following: 

(1)  Bombing  in  North  Vietnam: 

(a)  a  single  strike, 

(b)  interdiction  and  close  ground 
support  within  and  a  few  miles  North 
of  the  DMZ, 

(c)  interdiction  up  to  the  19th 
Parallel,  or  with  1965/67  target 
restrictions, 

(d)  less  restricted  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  perhaps  with  mining  of 
Haiphong. 

(2)  Ground  operations  immediately  North 
of  the  DMZ  to  interfere  with  an  NVA 
offensive  across  DMZ. 

(3)  Ground  operations  into  Laos,  single 
sweep  or  continuous. 

(4)  Operations  into  Cambodia: 

(a)  single  air  strike  against 
enemy  bases, 

(b)  continuous  air  interdiction  as  in  Laos, 

(c)  single  ground  sweep, 

(d)  continuous  ground  operations. 

Also,  the  U.S.  could  increase  troop  ievels 
substantially  (by  calling  up  reserves).  An 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  (say,  near  Vinh) 
woxild  then  become  possible.  This  build-up 
wotdd  take  up  to  half  a  year  and  is  probably 
less  relevant  for  the  time  being — except  as 
a  deterrent  to  further  enemy  escalation. 


IV.  PURPOSES  OF  U.S.  RESPONSE 

In  determining  what  response,  if  any, 
there  should  be  to  enemy  initiatives,  the 
following  purposes  appear  relevant: 

(a)  To  counter  the  direct  military 

effects,  if  any,  of  enemy  initia¬ 
tives.  . 

(b)  To  maintain  the  morale  of  U.S. 

troops,  the  GVN,  RVNAF,  and  the/ 
Vietnamese  public.  / 

(c)  To  coerce  the  enemy  to  reverse  him¬ 
self.  Coercive  action  would  probably 
take  the  form  of  inflicting  costs  on 
the  enemy,  but  might  also  increase 
our  relative  military  effectiveness 
elsewhere — or  some  combination. 

(d)  To  keep  the  war  limited  by  main-  / 
taining  the  credibility  of  U.S.  de¬ 
terrence  of  still  higher  enemy  efforts. 

(e)  To  prevent  a  deterioration  in  (or 
even  improve)  our  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion.  A  lack  of  U.S.  response  could 
lead  the  enemy  to  expect  that  the  U.S. 
will  tolerate  a  continuing  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  its  military  position;  hence, 
that  concessions  in  negotiations  are 
unnecessary. 

(f)  To  counter  the  psychological  im¬ 
petus  which  might  accrue  to  the 
enemy’s  movement  and  forces  should 
the  initiative  go  unanswered. 

V.  ISSUES  REGARDING  THE 

U.S.  RESPONSE 

A.  Threat  Vs.  Action,  Timing 

To  coerce  an  enemy,  the  threat  of  puni¬ 
tive  action  is  sometimes  more  effective  than 
the  action  itself — and  cheaper.  However, 
could  the  U.S.  ma^e  a  response  (such  as  re¬ 
sumed  bombing  of  the  North)  any  more  threa¬ 


tening  after  an  enemy  escalation  than  it  is 
today?  One  possible  step  to  increase  the 
credibility  of  this  threat  (apart  from  visi¬ 
ble  military  preparations)  would  be  for  the 
U.S.  to  suspend  the  Paris  talks.  This 
would  make  it  clear  to  Hanoi  that  the  United 
States  is  not  deterred  from  responding  by 
the  fear  that  Hanoi  would  walk  out  of  the 
talks.  Because  of  Hanoi’s  long  standing  posi¬ 
tion  to  refuse  substantive  negotiations  while 
the  bombing  continued,  and  because  of  the 
eventual  success  of  this  position,  a  U.S. 
initiative  to  suspend  the  talks  after  an 
enemy  escalation  would  make  the  resumption 
of  bombing  or  another  U.S.  response  a  more 
credible  threat. 

Timing:  For  enemy  initiatives  where  the 
decision  to  start  or  to  stop  is  followed 
closely  by  the  completed  action,  speed  in 
the  U.S.  response  is  of  value.  For  instance, 
in  response  to  rocket  attacks,  a  quick  single 
air  strike  or  suspension  of  the  Paris  talks 
could  induce  the  enemy  to  stop.  But  against 
an  enemy  escalation  that  has  required  long 
preparation  and  can  be  reversed  only  slowly, 
the  U.S.  need  not  rush  a  coercive  response 
(though  direct  counteraction  in  the 
field  may  have  to  come  swiftly).  The  enemy’s 
inability  to  deescalate  rapidly  (or  to 
esc;ilate)  is  particularly  important  for 
infiltration. 

B.  Further  Enemy  Responses 

I  One  lesson  of  1965-1968  is  that  a  U.S. 
capability  to  inflict  substantial  costs  and 
hardships  on  the  enemy  is  not  the  same  as  a 
capability  to  coerce.  Moreover,  the  upper 
limit  of  Soviet  aid  has,  of  course,  not  yet 
(been  reached.  In  the  past,  stepped  up  U.S. 
efforts  have  been  followed  by  stepped  up 
I  Soviet  aid  that  left  North  Vietnam  stronger 
I  than  before. 

j  Massive  NVA  and  VC  operations  out  of 
I  Cambodia  would  again  raise  the  question 


of  how  the  U.S.  could  inhibit  enemy  use  of 
this  sanctuary.  (Of  the  infiltration  into 
South  Vietnam,  35  to  45  percent  comes 
through  Cambodia.)  For  the  Cambodian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  risk  of  becoming  involved  in  the 
war  must  set  limits  to  its  permissive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Communist  forces. 

However,  once  the  U.S.  carries  major 
operations  into  Cambodia,  the  Cambodians 
might  obtain  Soviet  help  and  collaborate 

more  extensively  with  North  Vietnam. 

i 

C.  U.S.  Costs 

Resuming  bombing  of  the  North,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  add  about  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  and  50  to  250  additional  pilot  losses 
per  year.  Any  substantial  and  continuing 
increase  in  costs  would  run  counter  to  the 
U.S.  objective  of  making  the  war  more  sus¬ 
tainable  by  reducing  casualty  and  doUar 
costs.  Indeed,  Hanoi  might  want  to  force 
the  U.S.  government  into  more  expensive 
types  of  operations. 

Stepped  up  U.S.  military  activities  out¬ 
side  South  Vietnam,  even  though  thoroughly 
provoked,  are  also  likely  to  exact  some 
diplomatic  cost.  Even  sympathetic  govern¬ 
ments  are  to  a  degree  hostage  to  the  sen¬ 
sitized  opinions  of  their  own  publics  on 
this  issue.  .  .  . 

Prior  to  any  resumption  of  bombing,  a  de¬ 
cision  should  be  made  whether  to  give  a  full 
and  explicit  interpretation  of  the  bombing 
halt  agreement  or  whether  deliberately  to 
leave  it  vague. 

Were  bombing  to  resume,  an  important 
question  is  targeting.  While  Hanoi  would 
suffer  a  political  setback  regardless  of 
targeting,  the  impression  that  the  same  old 
ladder  was  being  climbed  (19th  parallel, 

Chinese  border,  Hanoi-Haiphong  off  limits, 
all  military  targets),  might  not  be  optimal 
politically  in  the  United  States  and  not 
optimal  coercively  to  Hanoi 


An  important  aspect  is  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  “tit-for-tat”  strikes  as 
against  sustained  campaigns.  The  former  have 
greater  reversibility,  are  politically  more 
defensible,  and  may  have  substantially  the 
same  coercive  effect  since  they  imply  the 
threat  of  sustained  bombing. 

Closely  linked  to  the  last  issue  is  the 
question  of  whether,  as  a  relatively  per¬ 
manent  posture,  the  U.S.  prefers  to  be 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  or  not.  Even 
though  it  is  essential  to  clearly  establish  that 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  Hanoi  cannot 
go  without  triggering  renewed  bombing,  how 
sensitive  that  trigger  is  depends  on  whether 
on  balance  a  bombing  or  no  nr  bombing  posture 
is  preferred.  Finally,  before  resumption  of 
bombing,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the 
degree  of  success  or  other  conditions  that 
would  permit  stopping  it  again  .... 

E.  Resuming  the  Bombing  in  North  Vietnam 

The  question  of  whether  and  under  what 
conditions  the  U.S.  shoiUd  resume  bombing 
raises  in  very  compelling  form  the  issues 
briefly  outlined  earlier. 

U.S.  political  reaction  to  the  resumption 
of  bombing  is  uncertain  at  best.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  must  be  that  it  would  be  negative, 
perhaps  seriously  so.  On  the  other  hand, 

Hanoi  has  described  the  bombing  cessation 
to  its  own  people  as  a  great  victory;  hence, 
its  resumption  would  be  a  setback  for  Hanoi. 

Closely  tied  to  these  political  problems 
is  the  agreement  reached  for  the  complete 
bombing  halt  in  October,  whose  public  pre¬ 
sentation  is  vague  and  generaL  There  is 
little  public  awareness  that  certain  actions 
by  the  other  side  might  not  only  be  deemed 
unacceptable  by  the  U.S.,  but  in  fact  vio¬ 
late  an  explicit  agreement. 
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V.C.  M&M  PROJECT 
INTERVIEW  (EXCERPTS) 


■  One  of  the  most  memorable  experiences  I  had  in  Viet¬ 
nam  was  the  interviewing  (through  an  interpreter)  of  a 
‘prisoner  who  had  been  an  education  cadre  for  the  NLF.  He 
had  been  with  the  Movement  since  1948.  The  interview  was 
conducted  in  the  Spring  of  1 965  in  the  CIA-spomsored  Na^ 
tional  Interrogation  Center  in  Saigon,  where  high  level 
prisoners  were  brought  in  from  all  over  the  country. 

Over  the  years  the  memory  of  this  man,  whose  name  I 
have  no  record  of,  has  remained  vivid.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
interviews  which  I  either  participated  in  or  read,  this  man 
stands  out  in  my  mind  as  personifying  the  essence  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  is  particularly  repre¬ 


sentative  of  the  struggle  because  his  home  village  is  in  Cu 
Chi  district,  an  area  near  Saigon  widely  known  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  southern  Movement. 

The  interview  clearly  shows  my  naivete  at  the  time; 
thanks  to  this  man,  I  was  to  become  much  less  so.  Years 
later  when  I,  too,  became  a  prisoner  of  the  American 
government,  the  memory  of  his  courage  and  determination 
helped  me  through  the  days.  He  certainly  was  not  my 
enemy;  he  was  my  brother. 


RAND  interview  AG  132 

How  big  was  your  village?  How  many 
hamlets  were  there?  How  many  people 
lived  in  your  village? 

My  vUlage  has  the  shape  of  the  letter 
U.  It  has  8  hamlets.  The  population 
numbered  about  4,000. 

I  ■ 

After  you  became  active  in  the  Front, 
did  you  visit  your  village  regularly? 

My  village  is  located  in  a  liberated 
area.  There  is  not  a  single  outpost 
there  anymore;  therefore,  I  could  go 
back  to  my  village  very  freely.  But 
actually  this  was  a  rare  occurrence 
because  I  visited  my  village  only 
when  I  crossed  it  on  my  missions.  .  .  . 

Do  you  know  how  many  people  in  your 
village  have  left  to  work  for  the  Front? 

At  the  present  time,  almost  everybody 
in  the  village  works  for  the  Front. 

The  villagers  remained  in  the  village 
but  their  hearts  and  minds  are  with  the 
Front. 

V _ _ _ 


Do  you  know  how  many  people  in  your 
village  have  left  to  work  for  the  ARVN? 
A  number  of  young  men  had  left  the 
village  a  few  years  ago  to  do  their 
military  service.  They  had  not  yet 
return^.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number  of  draftees. 


When  was  your  village  liberated? 

In  1960.  It  still  is  liberated.  Before 
1960,  about  a  dozen  villagers  were 
away  doing  their  military  service  and 
another  dozen  served  in  the  village 
militia.  Since  the  liberation  of  the 
village,  the  militiamen  have  returned 
to  their  civilian  life  among  the 
villagers.  Generally  speaking,  every¬ 
body  in  the  village  works  for  the 
Front. 

How  was  your  village  defended? 

All  the  villagers  took  part  in  the 
building  of  the  combat  village.  It  had 
pit  traps  with  bamboo  spikes.  It  had 


grenade  booby  traps.  It  was  surrounded 
by  bamboo  h^ges.  The  villagers 
organized  watch  parties.  The  Front 
Main  Forces  did  not  stay  in  the 
village  to  defend  it.  They  would  stop 
in  the  village  for  one  or  two  days  and 
then  would  depart.  The  village  was 
defended  by  about  20  village  guerrillas. 

Each  hamlet  had  its  hamlet  guerrilla 
force  too.  All  the  young  men  in  the 
hamlet  joined  the  hamlet  guerrilla 
force. 

Did  these  guerrillas  often  engage  the  ARVN? 

The  guerrillas  fought  the  ARV^f  in  small 
engagements  whenever  the  ARVN  came 
to  the  village.  At  first  when  the 
village  was  just  liberated  the  ARVN 
came  to  the  village  every  one  or  two 
months.  Now  it  comes  only  twice  a  year. 

Before  you  became  active  in  the  Liberation 

Front,  how  did  you  feel  about  your  life? 

I  was  unemployed.  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  my  life  then. 

J 


Even  more  remarkably,  the  entire  sequence  described  in  the 
paper  was  precisely  that  which  the  U.S.  followed  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  last  spring. 
Late  last  March,  after  intelligence  reports  of  a  massive 
North  Vietnamese  buildup  above  the  17th  Parallel,  the 
American  representative  in  Paris,  on  orders  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  walked  out  of  the  talks.  Then,  as  the  situation  grew 
increasingly  critical  for  the  Saigon  regime,  the  U.S.  em¬ 
barked  on  the  standard  ladder  of  escalation:  bombing  in 
the  North,  first  above  the  DMZ  and  then  at  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  the  mining  of  the  harbors,  and  then  the  attacks 
on  the  dikes.  (The  invasions  against  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
of  course,  had  taken  place  in  1970  and  1971.) 

And  yet,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  memorandum  was 
not  dated  early  1972,  but  February  25,  1969;  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  in  other  words,  not  at  a  time  when  the  Paris  talks  had 
dragged  on  for  years  and  still  shown  little  sign  of  success, 
but  written  only  a  few  short  weeks  after  the  NLF  and 
Saigon  had  sent  delegations  to  Paris  and  had  made  four- 
power  peace  negotiations  on  Vietnam  a  reality.  And  this 
recommendation  to  cut  off  the  negotiations  in  the  event  of 
increased  “enemy”  activity  on  the  battlefield,  did  not  come 
from  some  disaffected  military  official  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Pentagon;  its  origin  was  the  RAND  Corporation,  and  its 
author  was  head  of  RAND’s  Social  Science  Department 
and  a  leading  in-government  authority  on  the  Vietnam 
negotiations,  Fred  C.  Ikle. 

Now  why,  it  may  be  asked,  had  it  come  to  pass  that  a 
student  of  diplomacy  should  suggest  the  conditions  under 


which  the  Vietnam  negotiations  might  be  suspended?  Be¬ 
cause  the  larger  policy  framework  on  Vietnam  had  already 
been  defined,  and  Ikle,  like  any  good  RAND  consultant, 
was  willing  to  play  servant  to  the  masters  of  that  policy. 
Nixon  Administration  leaders  had  long  before  ruled  out  a 
policy  of  unilateral  withdrawal  from  the  war,  and  had 
decided  to  seek  from  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  some  guarantee 
that  they  would  allow  America’s  client  regime  in  the  South 
to  survive  for  a  period  of  time  after  the  withdrawal  took 
place.  After  this  “face-saving”  interval  provided  by  the  U.S. 
position,  Hanoi  would  be  given  its  opportunity  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  in  the  South.  If  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  agreed  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  this  position, 
a  mutual  withdrawal  would  take  place  and  neither  side 
would  have  to  contemplate  any  escalation  in  the  war.  But 
if  North  Vietnam  refused  to  accept  the  American  offer  of 
a  “good  crack”  at  Saigon  some  two  or  three  years  hence, 
then  mutual  escalation  would  clearly  ensue.  Because  a 
negotiating  position  for  the  United  States  had  already  been 
fixed  at  a  Presidential  level,  it  was  to  the  second  contin¬ 
gency,  the  possible  need  for  escalation,  that  the  Ikle  mem¬ 
orandum  was  addressed,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  an 
authority  on  diplomacy  wrote  a  scenario  for  cutting  off  the 
Paris  talks  and  re-escalating  the  war. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Ikle’s  own  view  of  U.S. 
bargaining  tactics  was  not  an  appropriate  subject  of  his 
paper,  which  was  written  “assuming  more  or  less  the  pres¬ 
ent  negotiating  position  in  Paris.”  Whether  he  agreed  pri¬ 
vately  with  U.S.  strategy  in  the  war  was  necessarily  irrel- 
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Why  were  you  dissatisfied  with  your  life 
then?  What  did  you  want  to  do  or  become? 
I  felt  I  was  not  free  living  under  the 
GVN.  Further,  I  did  not  earn  enough. 

My  health  was  very  poor.  This  was  why 
I  felt  dissatisfied  with  my  life.  I 
wanted  to  be  really  free.  I  wanted  to 
say  anything  I  liked  and  to  go 
anywhere  I  liked.  I  also  wanted  to 
end  my  state  of  unemployment. 

Would  you  be  more  specific  about  your 
grievances  toward  the  GVN? 

For  instance,  the  GVN  hunted  and 
arrested  innocent  villagers  and 
forced  them  through  cruel  beatings  to 
admit  that  they  had  taken  part  in 
political  activities.  Thus  the  GVN 
had  a  reason  to  imprison  them. 

Were  you  active  in  the  Resistance? 

Yes.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Youth 
Group  for  the  Salvation  of  the  Father- 
land  (Doan  Thanh  Nien  Cuu  Quoc).  I 
worked  as  an  office  secretary  in  the 
executive  committee  of  the  village 
chapter  of  the  Youth  Group  for  the 
Salvation  of  the  Fatherland. 

When  did  you  join  the  Resistance? 

In  1948.  At  first  I  worked  as  an 
office  secretary  for  the  hamlet 
chapter  of  the  Youth  Group  working 
there  until  1952  when  I  went  to  work 
for  the  French.  .  .  . 

Why  did  you  leave  the  Youth  Group? 

At  that  time,  the  French  Army  came 
and  built  an  outpost.  Whenever  the 
French  came  into  the  village  they 
shot  anybody  they  saw.  Life  was 
impossible  in  the  village  so  I 
requested  legal  papers  and  went  to 
work  in  Saigon. 

V _ _ 


Were  you  angry  toward  the  French? 

Yes,  I  was.  The  village  did  not 
belong  to  the  French  and  nevertheless 
they  came  from  France  to  kill  our 
people.  That  made  me  resentful  toward 
the  French. 


Why  did  you  woidt  for  the  French  notwith¬ 
standing  your  resentment? 

Because  I  would  have  died  sooner  or 
later  if  I  remained  in  my  village. 
Therefore  I  had  to  leave  my  village 
and  look  for  a  job  in  Saigon.  I  was 
out  of  work  and  stricken  with  TB. 
Therefore  I  accepted  the  place  of 
secretary  at  the  quartermaster  service 
of  the  French  Army  to  pull  me  out  of 
the  difficult  situation  I  was  in. . . 

Would  you  give  us  a  history  of  French 

activity  in  your  village? 

Before  1952  there  was  not  a  single 
outpost  in  the  area.  In  early  1952 
the  French  Army  came  back  to  operate. 
They  French  built  outposts  and  watch- 
towers  along  the  road.  They  forced  all 
the  civilians  to  come  and  settle  down 
near  their  outposts  and  watchtowers. 
Those  who  had  to  work  in  the  rice- 
fields  had  to  get  authorizations. 

Those  who  remained  in  the  villages 
were  killed;  therefore,  everybody 
evacuated  them.  The  French  Army 
remained  in  the  area  until  the 
armistice.  .  .  . 

What  were  your  hopes  after  the  armistice? 
After  the  war,  the  French  Army  would 
leave  my  country,  which  would  be 
divided  temporarily.  I  hoped  that 
life  would  be  easier  when  the  country 
was  reunified.  That  was  what  I  hoped. 


Actually  I  saw  that  my  life  was  not 
free;  the  GVN  harassment  prevented  me 
from  having  an  easy  life.  .  .  . 

What  did  you  do  from  1954  until  you 
joined  the  Front? 

I  lived  in  my  village  and  grew  rice 
and  sugar  cane  with  my  family  and 
relatives.  In  1957,  I  went  back  to 
Saigon  to  look  for  a  job.  I  could  not 
find  one,  so  I  returned  to  my  vUlage 
where  I  joined  the  Front.. . 


Before  you  became  active  in  the  Liberation 
Front,  what  did  you  think  of  the  GVN? 

I  held  the  GVN  responsible  for  not 
having  observed  the  Geneva  agreements. 
The  agreements  called  for  a  general 
election  to  reunify  the  country  in 
two  years.  While  the  North  was  demand¬ 
ing  a  general  election,  those  in  the 
South  who  did  that  were  arrested  and 
I  accused  of  being  Communist.  That  made 
me  dissatisfied. 


Why  were  you  dissatisfied?  Did  you  actually 
have  any  adverse  experiences? 

Around  1955  or  1956  a  number  of  people 
in  my  village  signed  a  petition 
demanding  a  general  election,  trade 
relations  with  North  Vietnam  and  peace. 
They  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Some  are  still  in  GVN  prisons. 


What  group  organized  the  petition? 

I  did  not  sign  the  petition.  The 
people  in  my  village  asked  the 
school  teachers  to  write  it  and  about 
three  to  four  hundred  persons  signed 
it.  The  school  teachers  and  those  who 
were  the  first  to  sign  were  arrested. 

_ [ _  J 


evant  to  the  work  he  was  doing,  because,  as  he  well  knew, 
the  officials  at  the  top  will  hear  only  what  they  want  to 
hear,  and  any  recommendation  from  a  subordinate,  in 
order  to  be  considered  “constructive,”  must  not  challenge 
the  assumptions  by  which  policy  is  made;  rather,  it  must 
adopt  and  conform  to  those  assumptions.  And  what  is 
equally  as  striking,  Ikle  and  others  in  his  position  are  will¬ 
ing  and  content  to  perform  in  their  roles  so  long  as  they 
retain  their  inside  status,  their  comfortable  privileges  in 
the  policymaking  world,  and  their  continued  access  to  those 
in  positions  of  power — they  are  content  whether  or  not 
they  are  in  full  private  accord  with  what  they  themselves 
say  to  the  government.  Rather  than  take  risks  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  prevailing  view,  the  experienced  policy  consultant 
will  sooner  acclimatize  himself  to  the  terms  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  his  superiors  have  already  deemed  acceptable. 
Inevitably,  the  bizarre  duet  will  play  itself  out:  the  people 
in  power  will  take  advice  only  from  individuals  who  appear 
to  be  in  basic  agreement  with  them,  and  the  advisors,  who 
are  ironically  considered  to  be  independent  and  free-think¬ 
ing  authorities  by  the  people  whom  they  advise,  will  con¬ 
sciously  tailor  their  own  performances  in  order  to  set  them¬ 
selves  on  “safe”  ground  and  insure  that  they  will  continue 
to  have  an  audience  at  the  top.  It  is  a  duet  whose  cadences 
are  intimately  familiar  to  Ikle  and  the  other  staff  members 
of  the  RAND  Corporation,  which  is  the  most  important  and 
powerful  consulting  firm  in  the  country  today. 

But  it  isn’t  simply  a  tragic  tale  of  how  able  intellectuals 
must  prostitute  themselves  and  their  talents  to  get  a  hear¬ 


ing  inside  the  government.  In  large  measure,  Ikle  and  oth¬ 
ers  at  RAND  wrote  about  the  war  that  way  because  they 
saw  it  that  way.  Underlying  almost  all  of  RAND’s  work 
on  the  war  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  was  the 
unquestioned  assumption  that  the  “enemy”  in  Vietnam 
would  behave  just  like  a^jotlw  sovereign  power  at  war,  ^ 
that  he  could  be  lured 'Ey  attractive  negotiating  offers  which 
fell  short  of  his  stated  position  or  that,  refusing  to  negoti¬ 
ate,  he  could  be  brought  to  the  peace  table  with  the  threat 
and  use  of  force.  It  was  a  universal  failure  to  grasp  the 
unique  nature  of  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam.  They  just 
would  not  understand  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  who  had 
been  regularly  tricked  in  negotiations  with  the  West,  and 
the  fighters  in  the  South,  who  had  little  but  contempt  for 
the  Saigon  regime — and  far  more  popular  support — would 
not  relinquish  their  goals  either  in  negotiations  or  because 
of  threats.  Hence,  as  in  the  Ikle  memorandum,  whatever 
the  private  differences  on  specific  meaures  the  analyst 
might  have  felt  vis-a-vis  his  patron-saints  in  Washington, 
there  was  fundamental  agreement  on  the  basic  issue  in¬ 
volved:  the  possibility  of  taming  the  Vietnamese  insurgency 
by  force.  Given  the  shortage  in  the  United  States  of  reliable 
and  truthful  information  on  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  the 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  war  was  explicable  enough. 
But  for  those  who  served  at  the  RAND  Corporation,  there 
can  be  little,  if  any,  justification  for  self-sustaining  delu¬ 
sions  about  the  nature  of  the  war.  For  those  at  RAND  had 
unparalleled  insight  into  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
into  the  character  of  its  struggle  against  the  United  States. 
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Who  had  the  idea  of  writing  that  petition? 
To  what  organization  did  he  belong? 

It  was  the  Movement  for  the 
Protection  of  Peace. 

Were  they  formerly  active  in  the 
Resistance? 

Generally  speaking,  they  were  people 
who  had  lived  in  the  Resistance  areas. 

What  did  you  think  of  the  local 
government  officials? 

In  my  opinion  they  were  simply 
instruments  of  the  central  government. 
The  latter  was  controlled  and  directed 
by  the  Americans  who  came  to  South 
Vietnam  with  the  same  purpose  as  the 
French  before.  I  have  no  hatred  for 
the  American  people.  I  have  as  much 
sympathy  for  them  as  for  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Americans  here  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  French. 

In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  Americans 
doing  in  Vietnam?  Are  they  absolutely 
identical  to  the  French? 

In  my  opinion,  yes.  But  the  Americans 
are  much  more  clever  than  the  French. 
The  French  came  with  their  soldiers 
and  their  public  servants  held  every 
position  all  the  way  down  their 
administrative  ladder.  The  Americans 
are  much  more  clever  because  they  use 
the  Vietnamese. 

When  did  you  form  these  opinions? 

I  had  this  opinion  after  I  joined  the 
Liberation  Front.  Before  that  I 
resented  only  the  GVN  for  not  having 
observed  the  Geneva  agreements.  The 
problem  about  the  Americans  had  not 
arisen  yet. 

L  _ 


Why  do  you  think  the  Americans  have  the 
same  purpose  as  the  French,  ie.,  to 
change  Vietnam  into  a  colony? 

The  purpose  of  the  French  was  very 
conspicuous.  They  wanted  to  keep 
Vietnam  as  their  colony.  Whether  the 
U.S.  is  going  to  change  Vietnam  into 
a  colony  or  not  is  less  conspicuous, 
but  one  thing  is  certain — the  U.S.  is 
using  the  GVN  to  fight  against  the 
Front.  Concrete  evidence  can  be 
found  in  the  weapons  and  aircraft 
brought  into  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Americans  to  serve  their  war  purposes, 
the  products  brought  into  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Americans  in  their 
so-called  assistance  program  are  not 
given  free  to  the  people.  In  the  end 
the  villagers  have  to  pay  for  their 
drugs,  sugar,  pencils,  fertilizers, 
etc.  The  barbed  wire  is  used  to  fence 
the  strategic  hamlets  in  which  people 
are  miserable.  The  weapons  and 
ammunition  are  used  to  kill 
Vietnamese.  That  makes  the  Americans 
identical  to  the  French.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  American  people,  but 
only  of  those  Americans  who  come  to 
South  Vietnam  to  nurture  an  evil 
dream. 

In  my  opinion,  the  assistance 
products  should  be  given  free  to  the 
people.  Only  in  this  case  can  you 
speak  of  sincere  assistance. 

Recently,  concerning  the  execution  of 
Nguyen  Van  Troi  (a  terrorist  who 
attempted  to  blow  up  a  bridge 
scheduled  to  be  crossed  by  Secretary 
McNamara  on  his  way  from  the  airport), 
I  heard  from  Radio  Hanoi  that 
guerrillas  in  Venezuela  had  kidnapped 


a  U.S.  colonel  named  Smolens  and  had 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  Nguyen  Van 
Troi  were  executed.  The  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  then  ordered  the  GVN  to  call  off 
the  execution.  After  the  release  of 
Colonel  Smolens  the  U.S.  government 
again  ordered  the  execution  of  Nguyen 
Van  Troi,  This  proves  the  GVN 
receives  orders  from  the  U,S. 

The  Americans  say  they  come  here  as 
advisers,  but  actually  they  are 
commanders.  The  ARVN  unit  which 
captured  me  was  commanded  by  two 
Americans. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  examples 
showing  that  the  Americans  have  the 
same  piurpose  as  the  French,  but  they 
are  much  more  clever.  If  the  Americans 
really  wanted  to  build  a  truly  free 
and  unselfish  regime  in  Vietnam,  they 
would  not  tolerate  the  killing  of 
civilians,  the  acute  unemployment  nor 
the  expansion  of  prostitution  that  has 
taken  place  since  they  came  here,  I 
have  not  witnessed  any  good  deeds.  AU 
I  saw  was  evil. 

Concerning  the  strategic  hamlet 
program,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  country  people. 

The  Americans  have  a  direct 
responsibility  in  that  program  with 
their  Staley-Taylor  project.  The 
country  people  really  hate  to  go  and 
live  in  strategic  hamlets.  They  do 
not  want  to  leave  their  houses, 
their  ricefields  and  their  orchards. 

If  they  did  not  comply,  they  would 
be  arrested  and  beaten  and  their 
houses  would  be  burned  down.  I  have 
not  seen  houses  being  burned  down, 
but  I  have  witnessed  the  arrests  and 

_ _ _ ) 
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LAST  MARCH,  IN  A  COMPLETELY  unpublicizcd  move,  RAND, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  made  available  to  the  public  some  62,000  pages 
of  transcripts  containing  interviews  with  NLF  prisoners 
and  defectors  in  South  Vietnam.  These  interviews,  super¬ 
vised  by  RAND  staff  members  and  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  Vietnamese  translators,  had  been  taken  between  1964 
and  1969,  and,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  sup¬ 
plied  Washington  policymakers  and  military  officials  with 
irreplaceable  information  on  the  structure  and  operations 
of  the  NLF.  At  RAND,  the  enterprise  was  called  the  Viet- 
Cong  Motivation  and  Morale  Project,  or,  for  short.  VC 
M&M.  The  interviews  themselves  are  a  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  of  testimony  by  men  who  have  fought  in  the  NLF,  an 
incredibly  vivid,  frank,  funny,  sad,  often  eonfused  and  tor¬ 
tured,  sometimes  tedious,  but  immensely  instructive  chron¬ 
icle  of  a  people  at  war.  No  unified  picture  of  the  NLF  or 
of  the  Vietnamese  revolution  emerges  from  the  body  of 
interviews;  unified  pictures,  after  all,  are  the  province  of 
simple-minded  historians  or  of  official  apologists.  At  the 
same  time,  the  interviews  shatter  the  cardboard-figure  im¬ 
agery  with  which  Washington  and,  following  in  its  foot¬ 


steps,  the  American  media  have  depicted  the  “enemy”  in 
Vietnam. 

The  cadre  of  the  NLF  are  not  often  seen  as  crass  manip¬ 
ulators  or  as  cold-blooded  killers  by  those  Vietnamese  who 
talk  to  us  through  the  interviewers;  they  are  more  often 
seen  as  heroes  and  as  courageous  fighters,  adherents  to  a 
cause  which  commands  far  more  respect  and  authority 
among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  than  does  the  regime 
in  Saigon.  And  the  Americans  in  Vietnam,  after  their 
arrival  en  masse  in  1965,  are  shown  not  to  be  friends  act¬ 
ing  nobly  and  selflessly  in  the  defense  of  a  besieged  ally, 
but  rather  to  be  a  feared  and  despised  invader  whose  meth¬ 
ods  are  excessively  violent  when  they  are  not  unmistakeably 
criminal.  So  much  for  generalizations,  which  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  material  at  hand;  the  reader  will  have  to  see 
for  himself  or  herself.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  by  means  of 
generalization,  remarkably  distorted  and  transparent  gen¬ 
eralization,  that  RAND  communicated  the  findings  of  the 
project  to  the  decision-makers  in  Washington,  and  actually 
assisted  high  U.S.  officials  in  carrying  out  a  policy  that 
the  interviews  themselves  suggested  was  fruitless  and  ter¬ 
ribly  misguided. 
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the  beatings.  If  the  Americans 
were  sincere  friends  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  they  would  not 
tolerate  such  harm  being  done  to  our 
people.  I  do  not  want  to  see  our 
women  sell  their  bodies  to  be  soiled 
by  the  American  soldiers.  I  feel  this 
brings  disgrace  to  our  society. 

Do  you  have  something  to  add  about  the 
Americans’  role  in  Vietnam?  You  are 
reminded  that  your  answers  are  for 
purposes  of  ac^emic  research. 

I  believe  your  words,  but  I  would 
tell  you  everything  I  did  even  if 
you  were  associated  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Americans  who 
come  to  South  Vietnam  and  not  of  the 
entire  American  people.  The 
Americans  are  responsible  for  all 
killings  here.  Who  are  hit  by  the 
bullets  and  the  bombs  if  not  the 
civilians?  The  Front  forces  can  be 
seen  nowhere  and  the  bulled  and 
bombs  kill  only  civilians.  That 
.  makes  the  people  hate  the  Americans. 
In  my  opinion,  the  two  sides  can 
fight  as  fiercely  as  they  like 
,  but  let  them  not  kill  the  civilians 
;  in  the  middle. 

The  aims  of  the  Americans  are  very 
nice.  They  fight  for  freedom  and 
equality.  It  is  very  nice  to  talk 
about  a  free  world,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  implementation.  In  fact  I 
notice  that  the  Vietnamese  are  not 
free.  They  are  directed  by  the 
Americans.  If  the  Americans  really 
wanted  to  implement  freedom  they 
would  not  meet  such  strong  opposition 
from  the  South  Vietnamese. 

V  _ _ 


You  have  mentioned  the  Venezuela 
incident.  How  do  you  see  the  world 
implications  of  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

As  I  see  it,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  separated  from  world 
affairs.  There  are  now  many  countries 
around  the  world  which  are  rising  to 
liberate  their  peoples  as  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  are  Venezuela  and 
Algeria,  etc.  .  .  .  Through  their 
radios  the  peoples  of  Venezuela  and 
Algeria  learn  about  what  is  going  on 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  rise  to  show 
their  unity  and  sympathy  with  us, . . . 

Describe  your  youth-proselyting  work. 
What  methods  did  you  use  to  make  contact 
with  the  youth? 

First  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on 
my  answer  to  your  question  of 
yesterday  concerning  America’s  role 
in  Vietnam. 

1.  If  the  Americans  sincerely  want 
to  help  the  Vietnamese,  they  should 
find  out  the  aspirations  of  the  entire 
Vietnamese  people  and  not  only  of  those 
who  work  for  the  GVN.  The  Vietnamese 
people  want  peace  and  neutrality. 

They  do  not  want  war.  But  when  they 
make  their  aspirations  known  they  are 
inevitably  arrested.  Why  don’t  the 
Americans  find  out  their  aspirations 
instead  of  bringing  into  this  country 
their  bombs  and  bullets  to  kill  the 
people  and  earn  their  hatred? 

2.  If  the  Americans  sincerely  want  to 
help  the  Vietnamese  people,  their 
advisers  should  not  imitate  what  the 
French  did  before.  The  prisoners  are 
beaten  in  the  same  way  as  under  the 
French.  The  Americans  should  stop 
that  if  they  do  not  want  to  be 


identified  with  the  French.  I  myself 
have  been  beaten  many,  many  times. 

The  Americans  should  not  close  their 
eyes  to  such  bad  treatment  as  did  the 
French, 

3.  If  the  Americans  sincerely  want  to 
help  Vietnam  become  a  prosperous 
nation,  they  should  help  the  Viet¬ 
namese  industries  to  develop.  But 
they  do  not.  Instead,  the  great 
majority  of  Vietnarnese  live  on 
agriculture,  and  what  do  they  get? 

Their  crops  are  sprayed  with  chemical 
poisons  by  the  Americans.  According 
to  them,  the  chemical  poisons  are  to 
be  used  only  to  defoliate  the  jungle, 
but  I  have  seen  movie  pictures  taken 
in  My  Tho  and  Ben  Tre  (Dinh  Tuong 
and  Kien  Hoa  provinces)  showing  crops, 
coconut  trees  and  bananas  destroyed 
by  the  chemical  poisons.  This  is 
proof  that  the  Americans  are  harming 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  civilians 
are  innocent  people  in  this  war.  Why 
do  they  have  to  suffer  from  the  bombs 
and  bullets?  Therefore  I  believe 
that  the  Americans  who  come  to  Vietnam 
have  the  same  motives  and  behavior  as 
the  French,  but  they  are  much  more 
clever. 

Why  did  the  VC  start  this  war?  Why  do 

they  use  terrorism  to  kill  women  and 

children? 

This  is  hard  to  say.  In  fact  I  have 
never  witnessed  in  my  area  of 
operation  any  terrorism  by  the  VC, 
any  house  burning  or  any  killing  of 
women  and  children.  The  only  kUlings 
of  women  and  children  I  saw  were 
caused  by  the  bombs  and  bullets  of  the 
ARVN  under  the  command  of  the 
Americans.  This  is  the  truth  I  want 

_ _ _ y 


In  April  1964,  Frank  Collbohm,  a  co-founder  and  the 
president  of  RAND,  held  a  discussion  with  Guy  Pauker, 
a  specialist  in  Indonesian  affairs  and  one  of  RAND’s  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  Southeast  Asia.  We  don’t  pull  our  weight 
on  'Vietnam,  Collbohm  told  Pauker.  We  should  get  involved 
in  an  issue  where  so  much  of  the  national  interest  is  at 
stake.  As  a  result,  Pauker  went  to  Washington  to  find  out 
,^ow  RAND  could  assist  American  policymakers  on  Viet- 
inam.  At  the  State  Department,  he  talked  with  William  Sul- 
’livan,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Vietnam  Task  Force  (sub¬ 
sequently,  he  was  Ambassador  to  Laos).  In  response  to 
Pauker’s  inquiry,  Sullivan  listed  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  RAND  might  be  helpful,  and  one  of  them  caught 
Pauker’s  ear;  Who  are  the  Vietcong  and  what  motivates 
them?  That  had  an  interesting  ring  to  it;  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  funding  for  the  project  came  in  short  order. 
Across  the  river,  Pauker  talked  with  a  friend  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  Henry  Rowen,  who  was  then  John  McNaughton’s 
deputy,  and  director  of  research  in  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs.  On  hearing  of  the  proposal, 
Rowen  immediately  promised  to  arrange  for  the  money 
and  said  to  Pauker,  “Why,  what  a  splendid  idea  for  you 
to  go  to  Vietnam.” 

U.S.  officials  were  then  interested  in  the  RAND  pro¬ 
posal,  and  would  grow  increasingly  eager  about  it,  because 
it  would  give  them  access  to  a  source  of  information  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  reach:  NLF  prisoners  and  de¬ 
fectors.  Before  the  massive  introduction  of  U.S.  soldiers 
and  personnel  into  the  war  zone,  the  successive  regimes  in 


Saigon  had  refused  to  allow  Americans  to  interrogate  the 
men  who  had  been  captured  or  had  deserted  from  the 
other  side.  At  the  same  time,  Pauker  found  in  the  spring 
of  1964  that  Saigon  would  be  willing  to  permit  RAND  to 
conduct  its  interview  project.  Those  on  the  RAND  staff, 
after  all,  did  not  wear  uniforms,  and  would  not  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  American  military  officials  (an  identification  that 
could  only  have  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  Southern 
regime);  and  while  RAND,  which  had  been  set  up  by  the 
Air  Force  in  1947  and  had  depended  entirely  on  official 
subsidies  ever  since,  was  effectively  a  government  agency,  it 
nonetheless  drifted  in  the  half-world  of  consulting  and 
“management”  firms  and  managed  to  preserve  the  aura,  if 
not  the  reality,  of  political  and  intellectual  independence. 
As  the  unfolding  of  the  project  would  demonstrate, 
RAND’s  lack  of  epaulets  did  not  inhibit  its  performance 
as  a  military  intelligence-gathering  operation  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Though  he  had  initiated  the  project,  Pauker  himself  was 
not  eager  to  spend  any  period  of  time  in  Vietnam.  He  had 
been  there  many  times  before,  and  his  real  interest  lay  in 
Indonesia.  Instead,  he  left  the  running  of  the  project  to 
Joseph  J.  Zasloff,  a  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  who  was  a  RAND  consultant.  A 
Southeast  Asia  specialist,  Zasloff  had  taught  at  university 
level  in  South  Vietnam;  arriving  in  Saigon  in  mid-1964, 
he  staffed  the  new  RAND  project  with  many  of  his  former 
Vietnamese  students  and  associates.  And  his  status  in  the 
then-fledgling  American  enclave  in  Saigon  was  extraor- 
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to  unveil  to  the  light  of  justice  and 
not  a  biased  defense  caused  by 
partisanship. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  recent  terrorist 
bombing  in  Saigon  which  killed  scores  of 
women  and  children  in  the  street? 

I  think  it  is  very  inhuman  of  the  VC 
to  kill  deliberately  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  But  I  believe  that  the  bomb 
must  have  been  placed  in  some  official 
building  or  barracks,  either  GVN  or 
US  and  that  the  women  and  children 
were  not  the  targets.  If  a  few  people 
get  killed  from  the  blast,  it  is  a  risk 
of  the  war.  As  an  active  member  of  the 
Liberation  Front  for  many  years  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  Front  policy 
which  called  for  the  killing  of 
civilians.  The  Liberation  Front  is 
the  benefactor  of  all  the  people. 

However  in  any  war  there  are  inno¬ 
cent  victims. 

(Note:  At  this  moment  the  inter¬ 
viewer  and  the  subject  had  a  friendly 
chat  for  almost  two  hours  with  the 
purpose  of  building  rapport  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Samples  of  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion:  the  role  of  the  Americans 
in  Vietnam,  the  American  help  to 
Europe,  South  America  and  Asia,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  interest 
of  the  American  people  in  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  South  Vietnam.  The  chat 
proved  to  be  very  successful  and 
the  subject’  attitude  changed  visibly. . ..) 

Describe  and  explain  when,  how  and 
why  you  became  active  in  the  Liberation 
Front. 

I  became  active  in  the  Liberation 
Front  in  1957  for  many  reasons.  The 

V _ _ _ 


main  reason  was  the  numerous  injus¬ 
tices  of  the  GVN.  The  working  class 
composed  90%  of  the  population,  but 
it  did  not  benefit  from  its  work. 

The  people  were  denied  such  ele¬ 
mentary  freedoms  as  ancestor  worship. 
On  the  day  of  worship,  people  had  to 
ask  for  a  permit  and  were  charged  ten 
piasters.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
history  that  people  had  to  pay  taxes 
in  order  to  worship  their  ancestors. 
Thus  the  people  were  first  enslaved 
by  the  French  and  now  are  enslaved 
by  the  Americans.  I  joined  the  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  in  order  to  liberate 
my  people  from  slavery. 

Besides  the  main  reason  for  my 
joining  the  Front  there  was  also  a 
secondary  one:  I  was  unemployed  be¬ 
cause  I  lived  in  an  unjust  regime.  I 
wanted  to  become  active  in  the  Lib¬ 
eration  Front  in  order  to  have  a 
free  life  thereafter.  .  .  . 

Describe  in  chronological  order  your 

activities  in  the  Front. 

I  became  a  cadre  at  the  end  of  1957. 
At  first  I  worked  in  my  village  for 
a  few  months.  There,  my  mission  was 
to  spread  the  policies  of  the  Front 
among  the  villagers.  In  April  of  1958 
I  left  my  village  to  go  and  work  as  a 
clerical  secretary  at  the  province 
committee  of  the  People’s  Revolution¬ 
ary  Party  in  Gia  Dinh  province.  It 
was  there,  on  May  19,  1959,  that  I 
was  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Party.  I  was  elected  to  be  a  secre¬ 
tary  because  my  comrades  recognized 
I  had  a  good  educational  background. 
My  work  consisted  of  keeping  records 
of  the  mail  and  memos.  When  I  still 
operated  in  my  vUlage,  my  work  was 
very  simple;  I  received  orders  and 
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news  from  the  village  cadre  and 
spread  them  to  a  few  other  persons. 

At  the  time,  my  village  was  still 
under  GVN  control  and  I  had  to  worii 
underground.  I  informed  the  villagers 
about  such  news  as  a  demonstration 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  nearby  village 
demanding  a  general  election  and  nor¬ 
mal  trade  relations  with  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  I  also  urged  my  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  demand  more  schools, 
more  fertilizers  and  more  drugs;  or 
to  demand  a  general  election  and  trade 
relations  with  North  Vietnam;  or 
to  demiand  exemption  from  the  10 
piaster-tax  paid  on  each  ancestor 
worship  ceremony.  This  was  called 
“the  struggle  for  the  people’s 
living.’’  I  operated  only  in  my 
hamlet  and  was  called  a  hamlet 
ceidre.  .  .  . 

Where  was  your  area  of  operation? 

In  principle  it  was  the  Saigon-Gia 
Dinh  area,  but  in  fact  I  operated  only 
in  the  two  districts — Cu  Chi  and 
Binh  Tan  of  Gia  Dinh  province. 

Moreover,  I  operated  only  in  a  few 
villages,  mostly  in  Cu  Chi  district. 

At  first  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Youth.  Proselyting  section;  then  in 
early  1963  I  was  made  its  chief.  .  .  . 

How  did  you  become  a  Party  member? 

Before  I  became  a  Party  member  I 
was  told  about  the  aims  of  the  Party 
by  a  Party  member.  Then  I  volunteered 
to  join  the  Party.  Nobody  coerced 
me  into  joining.  I  wrote  a  request 
for  membership  addressed  to  the 
Party  chapter  at  the  office  where 
I  was  working  and  delivered  it  to 
the  Party  member  I  talked  with. 

_ ) 


dinarily  exalted,  one  that  is  quite  illustrative  of  the  prom¬ 
inence  which  RAND  commanded  inside  the  decision¬ 
making  structure.  Like  all  other  civilians  then  in  Vietnam, 
Zasloff  had  to  bear  a  military  rank  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  his  civilian  status;  the  rank  of  each  American  non-com¬ 
batant  in  the  country,  and  that  rank  alone,  determined 
where  he  could  travel,  what  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  he  would  be  permitted  to  use,  what  his  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  would  be  like.  (Then,  as  now,  for  a  civilian 
to  be  ostracized  by  the  U.S.  military  in  Vietnam  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  isolation.)  Before  Zasloff’s  departure  for  Saigon, 
an  aide  in  Rowen’s  office  called  RAND  and  asked  what 
rank  the  RAND  representative  in  Vietnam  should  be  given. 
Do  the  very  best  you  can,  it’s  a  difficult  project,  and  the 
higher  we  can  get,  the  better,  the  aide  was  told.  In  a  short 
time,  the  answer  arrived  from  the  Pentagon:  Zasloff  would 
receive  the  rank  of  general.  And  so  on  their  arrival  in  Sai¬ 
gon,  Zasloff  and  his  young  wife  moved  into  a  sumptuous 
villa  at  176  Rue  Pasteur,  a  brief  walk  from  the  military 
command  down  the  street.  The  villa  would  later  serve  as 
the  headquarters  of  a  rapidly  expanding  RAND  outpost 
in  Saigon. 

The  project  as  originally  conceived  was  supposed  to  be 
a  simple  six-month  effort,  and  in  view  of  the  relative  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  firm  Vietnam  policy  in  Washington  through  most 
of  1964,  the  enterprise  was  laden  with  few  intellectual 
constraints.  More  than  any  other  year  in  the  sixties,  Viet¬ 
nam  decision  making  took  a  back  seat  to  simple  inertia, 
because  that  was  the  year  in  which  Lyndon  Johnson  was 


still  learning  to  be  President;  in  which  he  was  also  waging 
a  campaign  for  his  own  re-election,  so  that  any  policy 
moves  on  his  part  would  merely  underscore  what  had  been 
done  in  the  past.  And  when  the  train  of  decisions  began 
which  led  directly  to  the  commitments  of  1965 — including 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  reprisals  and  the  decision  to  begin  bombing 
in  the  North — there  did  not  appear  to  lie  behind  these  deci¬ 
sions  any  degree  of  Presidential  forcefulness  or  determina¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  that,  during  this  period,  many  of  the  key 
steps  were  inspired  by  those  beneath  the  President — still  a 
cautious  mover — rather  than  being  fixed  by  the  President 
himself.  Johnson  still  had  not  become  the  master,  properly 
speaking,  of  his  own  policy;  he  was  more  tool  or  instru¬ 
ment  than  a  source  of  decisive  action.  Among  other  things, 
then,  1964  was  a  year  of  considerable  bureaucratic  inde¬ 
pendence  for  those  preoccupied  with  Vietnam,  a  time  at 
which  the  so-called  “options”  were  still  somewhat  open  and 
official  attitudes  on  the  war  had  not  yet  begun  to  harden. 

That  sense  of  relative  independence  was  strongly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  work  of  the  RAND  project.  What  emerged 
from  more  than  one  hundred  interviews  with  NLF  prison¬ 
ers  and  defectors  was  a  full-fledged  political  and  military 
study  of  the  liberation  movement  in  the  South,  of  its 
strength  and  its  sources  of  support.  Late  in  1964,  Zasloff, 
with  the  aid  of  Pauker  and  John  C.  Donnell,  an  anthro¬ 
pologist  from  Temple  University,  summarized  the  findings 
of  the  project  in  a  paper  which  stands  out  even  today  for 
its  intellectual  clarity  and  brilliance.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
official  documents  on  the  American  side  of  the  war  to 
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Did  you  know  the  names  of  other  Parties 
in  the  Front? 

I  knew  of  the  People’s  Revolutionary 
Party,  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Socialist  Party.  The  Front  grouped 
under  its  organizations  many  reli¬ 
gions — Cao  Dai,  Ho  a  Hao,  Catholics, 
Buddhists — and  other  social  classes 
such  as  students,  intellectuals, 
bourgeois  and  even  those  who  had 
cooperated  with  the  GVN. 

Did  you  attend  a  political  training 
course  before  being  admitted  to  the 
Party? 

No.  I  was  told  about  the  aims  of 
the  Party  and  its  rules  by  the 
Party  member  I  talked  with. 

What  did  you  know  about  such  Communist 
heroes  as  Karl  Marx? 

I  have  heard  about  him,  but  I  do 
not  know  his  biography  very  well. 

Is  Karl  Marx  a  primary  hero  in  the 
Front? 

The  Front  does  not  glorify  him, 
but  he  was  glorified  by  the  Party. 

What  about  Lenin? 

Lenin  was  a  former  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

W  ere  you  given  lectures  about  Lenin? 

No,  but  I  read  about  Lenin  in 
magazines  and  books. 

What  was  in  the  magazines  and  books? 

I  read  about  the  doctrine  of  Marx 
and  Lenin.  I  learned  that  Marx  had 
led  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
and  that  during  the  Soviet  Revolu¬ 
tion  his  thoughts  were  implemented 
by  Lenin.  The  outcome  was  Marx- 


Leninism  which  is  now  in  realization 
in  all  the  Communist  countries. 

That  is  all  I  know.  I  do  not 
know  their  biographies  because  I 
worked  as  an  underground  cadre  and 
did  not  have  many  opportunities  to 
read  books  and  magazines.  Those  ma¬ 
terials  were  for  the  Party;  in  the 
Front,  Marx  and  Lenin  were  not 
mentioned. 

Who  are  the  major  heroes  in  the  Front? 
Ho  Chi  Minh?  Mao  Tse  Tung? 

The  Front  never  mentioned  Ho  Chi 
Minh  or  Mao  Tse  Tung.  It  mentioned 
only  the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Office  of  the  Liberation  Front, 
Lawyer  Nguyen  Huu  Tho. 

Have  you  met  him? 

No,  because  he  worked  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office.  But  I  have  seen  his 
picture.  .  .  . 

While  you  were  a  cadre  in  your  village, 
how  did  you  spread  news  and  rumors  to 
your  acquaintances?  Did  you  tell  the 
same  thing  to  each  of  them? 

At  that  time  I  had  to  work  in 
secrecy  and  I  could  not  stand  up  in 
a  rally  of  people  and  introduce 
myself  as  a  cadre.  But  whUe  chat¬ 
ting  I  would  casually  insert  some 
news  or  I  would  urge  them  to  struggle 
for  fertilizers  or  a  maternity  house. 

I  spoke  only  to  acquaintances  and 
they  would  relay  the  word  inadver¬ 
tently  to  other  people. 

Did  you  ever  ask  your  acquaintances 
to  join  or  to  work  for  the  Front? 

No,  because  I  took  care  to  hide  my 
status  as  a  cadre.  I  spread  the  news 


and  rumors  by  pretending  I  had  heard 
them  from  someone  else.  .  .  . 

What  did  you  tell  them  specifically 
to  make  them  join  the  Front? 

I  would  tell  them  about  the  reasons 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Front.  I  would  show  them  the  need 
to  liberate  the  people  from  slavery. 

I  would  give  evidence  that  the  Amer¬ 
icans  are  replacing  the  French  in 
South  Vietnam.  Our  country  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  reunified  by  now,  but 
what  happened  instead?  The  Americans 
brought  in  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  to  wreck 
the  Geneva  agreements.  The  work  of 
liberation  cannot  be  successful  with 
one  man,  but  it  would  be  if  every¬ 
body  from  all  religions  and  social 
strata  was  unified  under  the  Front. 

I  also  told  them  if  they  wanted 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of 
speech  or  freedom  of  worship,  they 
should  join  the  Front  and  struggle 
for  them  .  .  . 

In  what  circumstances  were  you  promoted 
to  be  chief  of  the  Youth-Proselyting 
Section? 

I  was  assigned  to  the  Youth- 
Proselyting  Section  in  early  1960. 

At  first  I  was  only  an  apprentice 
cadre.  Then  the  chief  of  the  section 
was  killed  in  an  AR  VN  o  eration  in 
1960.  Another  cadre  was  killed  in 
1961  or  1962.  In  1963  the  cadre 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  was 
assigned  to  another  field  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  I  was  made  chief  of  the 
section  in  eariy  1963. 

How  many  men  composed  the  Youth- 
Proselyting  section  at  that  time? 

Four  men  including  myself. 


depict  the  insurgents  in  the  South  as  an  authentic  national 
liberation  movement.  And  the  musical-chair  succession  of 
regimes  in  Saigon  is  said  by  the  study  to  be  a  weak,  in¬ 
efficient,  corrupt,  and  brutal  source  of  authority  to  most 
of  the  people  living  in  the  South.  Even  those  who  defect 
from  the  NLF,  the  RAND  authors  tell  us,  “come  out  pri¬ 
marily  for  personal  reasons  rather  than  as  a  response  to  an 
attractive  competitive  political  appeal  from  the  GVN  [Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Vietnam].”  And  as  for  those  who  enjoyed  more 
popular  support,  the  study  asserted  that 

As  security  in  the  countryside  deteriorated  after  1960, 
and  the  VC  influence  spread,  those  with  means  fled 
to  the  province  towns  and  Saigon,  leaving  the  poorer 
element  as  almost  the  sole  dwellers  in  the  countryside. 
The  poor  came  under  the  control  of  the  Front,  and  the 
war  became  in  a  real  sense  a  class  war  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
[the  Front’s]  ranks  is  composed  of  poorer  peasants  who 
see  the  rich  as  their  enemies.” 

In  a  remarkable  passage,  the  authors  summed  up  their 
view  of  the  NLF  as  a  whole: 

In  their  struggle  to  establish  independence,  the  VC, 
especially  those  of  an  older  generation,  see  themselves 
as  the  legitimate  rulers  of  an  independent  Vietnam.  They 
look  upon  the  Diem  regime  and  its  successors  as  puppets 
of  American  imperialism.  They  certainly  do  not  regard 
the  present  war  as  a  struggle  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  or  between  Communists  and  anti-Communists, 
but  as  a  struggle  between  the  legitimate  leaders  of  an  in¬ 


dependent  Vietnam  and  usurpers  protected  by  a  foreign 
power. 

Another  fundamental  set  of  goals  for  which  particu¬ 
larly  the  hardcore  VC  fight  can  be  summed  up  under  the 
rubric  social  justice.  .  .  .  Our  findings  give  the  lie  to  the 
old  cliche,  still  frequently  intoned  by  Saigon  intellectu-  ^ 
als,  that  all  the  Southern  peasant  wants  is  his  petit  lopan 
de  terre  et  qu’on  lui  fiche  la  paix  (little  plot  of  ground 
and  to  be  left  alone).  We  found  in  our  sample  many  poor 
peasants  with  no  formal  schooling  who  were  eloquent 
in  the  expression  of  their  aspirations  for  education,  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity,  equality  and  justice  for  themselves 
and,  especially,  for  their  children.  They  were  equally 
eloquent  in  expressing  their  indignation  at  the  injustices  ’ 
they  knew. 

The  implications  of  this  study  for  U.S.  policy  were  little 
short  of  devastating.  And  no  less  remarkable  was  the 
RAND  authors’  willingness  to  state  their  conclusions  so 
bluntly.  There  was  a  frankness  which  would  not  often  be 
evinced  in  later  RAND  studies.  Yet  U.S.  officials  did  not 
pay  much  attention.  The  writers  used  their  study  in  brief¬ 
ings  at  a  number  of  levels  in  Saigon  and  Washington.  After 
they  reported  their  findings  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  John  McNaughton,  whose  office  had  sponsored  the  ii 
project,  McNaughton  replied,  “If  what  you  say  is  correct,  I 
then  we  have  joined  the  wrong  side.”  And  yet  the  briefing 
never  went  to  a  higher  level.  We  may  presume  that  Mc¬ 
Naughton  passed  word  of  the  briefing  on  to  his  boss.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara;  yet  McNamara  never 
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How  did  they  operate?  Describe  a 
typical  day  of  work. 

W  e  usually  gathered  the  young  men 
in  the  hamlet  at  night  and  spoke  to 
them  about  the  duty  of  the  young  men 
in  time  of  war.  We  also  organized 
them  into  cells  of  Liberated  Youth 
groups. 

How  often  did  you  make  speeches? 

There  could  be  no  set  pattern. 

During  harvest  time  or  plowing 
time  we  could  not  organize  rallies 
because  the  young  men  were  busy  with 
their  field  work.  We  would  gather 
the  people  only  at  leisure  time  or 
when  no  urgent  work  was  being  done. 

Give  some  examples  of  urgent  work. 

For  instance  the  work  of  building  a 
combat  village.  We  should  talk  first 
with  the  people  before  asking  them 
to  build  the  combat  village. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  were  not 
making  speeches? 

When  not  making  speeches  I  would 
stay  among  the  villagers  and  help 
them  with  their  daily  work. 

How  did  you  prepare  your  speeches? 

It  depends  on  the  subject.  About 
the  building  of  a  combat  village, 
for  instance,  I  would  build  my 
speech  around  the  following  lines: 

The  duty  of  the  youth  in  time  of 
war  is  to  protect  their  villages, 
to  be  in  the  front  lines  as  models 
for  other  people.  The  main  lines 
of  the  discussion  were  then  brought 
before  the  assembly  of  young  men 
to  be  discussed  in  a  free  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  assembly  would  discuss 

V _ _ _ 


the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  combat  village.  After  the 
matter  had  been  discussed  I  would 
make  a  conclusion  based  on  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  majority.  I  had  a 
very  small  part  in  these  rallies. 

I  only  suggested  the  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  let  the  men  ask  questions 
of  one  another.  When  the  decision 
was  reached  I  would  stand  up  and 
summarize  the  views  of  the 
majority. 

What  were  some  of  the  other  subjects 

which  you  discussed? 

I  campaigned  among  the  youth  and 
exhorted  them  to  volunteer  to  become 
soldiers  and  to  build  up  the  strength  of 
the  armed  forces.  I  also  urged  them  to 
take  part  in  civilian  work  such  as  the 
transportation  of  paddy  or  ammunition 
for  the  armed  forces.  Those  were  the 
only  important  subjects  regarding  the 
young  people;  particularly  important 
was  the  problem  of  joining  the  armed 
forces.  There  was  also  the  subject  of 
exhorting  the  youth  to  take  part  in 
games,  sports  or  shows  .... 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  combat 

village?  Did  you  speak  of  the  same 

advantages  to  different  vUlages? 

I  did  not  speak  to  the  young  men 
about  the  advantages  of  the  combat 
village.  They  found  out  by  themselves 
in  their  discussion  that  if  they  wanted 
a  quiet  life  in  their  village  they  should 
erect  fences  around  their  houses  and 
their  hamlets.  With  the  fences  and 
the  combat  trenches  the  ARVN  would 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  village 
and  the  guerrillas  would  have 


opportunities  to  fight  back.  Without 
the  fences  and  the  combat  trenches 
the  ARVN  would  be  able  to  go 
anywhere  in  the  village  to  arrest  and 
to  kill  the  young  men,  the  guerriUas 
would  have  no  cover  and  would  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  ARVN. 

Why  were  the  young  men  killed  or 
arrested? 

It  is  the  truth  that  the  ARVN  in  my 
area  arrested  or  killed  any  young  men 
they  saw.  Therefore  all  the  young 
people  fled  to  avoid  the  ARVN 
soldiers  when  they  came  to  the 
village. 

What  kind  of  ARVN  soldiers  are  you 
speaking  of?  Militia?  Civil  Guard? 

Or  regular  troops? 

Since  the  villages  were  liberated 
the  militia  and  the  Civil  Guard 
dared  not  come.  The  regular  troops 
came  every  five  or  six  months. 

When  they  came  they  met  only  elderly 
people  or  young  children.  All  the 
yoimg  men  and  women  had  either 
joined  the  guerrillas  or  fled  to  the 
fields. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  a  combat 
village? 

Every  combat  village  has  pit  traps 
laid  with  bamboo  spikes,  grenades 
set  in  booby  traps,  and  high  and 
thick  fences.  The  traps  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  signs  reading  “Danger, 

Death  site”  which  are  taken  away 
when  there  is  an  alert.  People  know 
all  the  dangerous  places  and  avoid 
them.  I  do  not  see  any  other  dis¬ 
advantages, 

_ _ ) 


asked  to  speak  with  the  RAND  analysts,  and  by  the  time  a 
written  version  of  their  findings  had  appeared  in  March 
1965,  the  import  of  their  work  had  largely  been  undone  by 
the  opening  of  the  U.S.  bombing  campaign  against  North 
Vietnam. 

The  crucial  shifts  in  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  which  began 
with  the  decision  to  bomb  the  North  and  culminated  in  the 
commitment  of  ground  troops  early  in  1965,  were  central 
in  fixing  the  course  of  RAND’s  work  on  Vietnam.  No 
longer  would  U.S.  officials  subsidize  or  tolerate  a  disquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  speculative  issues  as  the  political  strength  of 
the  NLF  or  the  balance  of  popular  forces  in  Vietnam;  for 
Washington  had  now  decided  to  -win  the  war,  and  any 
paper  or  briefing  on  Vietnam,  in  order  to  get  attention  or 
to  be  “effective,”  had  to  conform  to  the  implications  of  that 
decision.  The  NLF  was  the  enemy  and  the  Saigon  regime 
needed  to  be  strengthened;  the  enemy  could  be  defeated 
and  a  viable  anti-Communist  regime  could  be  established  in 
the  South.  All  of  RAND’s  work  on  Vietnam  after  that  time 
had  a  “how  to”  orientation  about  it.  Gone  was  any  sense 
of  intelligent  probing  or  questioning;  skepticism  could  not 
be  allowed.  And  RAND’s  Vietcong  Motivation  and  Morale 
Project,  which  had  begun  with  such  lofty  objectives,  be¬ 
came  a  prescription  for  demoralizing  and  defeating  what 
proved  to  be  an  unbeatable  foe.  As  one  senior  RANDsman 
recently  commented  ruefully  on  the  direction  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  after  early  1965,  “You  hire  an  architect  to  build  a 
bridge  from  here  to  San  Francisco.  He  says  it  can’t  be  done. 
So  you  fire  him  and  get  someone  else.  The  question,  from 


the  President  on  down,  was  ‘How  do  we  proceed  to  win 
this  war?’  RAND,  like  everyone  else,  was  in  the  business  of 
getting  things  done.”  And  RAND’s  submission  was  as  will¬ 
ing  as  it  was  complete. 

After  finishing  the  March  1965  paper,  Zasloff  and  Don¬ 
nell  went  back  to  their  campuses.  Pauker  returned  to  his 
Indonesia  studies  at  RAND,  and  the  project  should  have 
ended.  But  another  senior  RANDsman,  having  recently 
become  interested  in  Vietnam,  was  anxious  that  the  project 
continue.  He  was  Leon  Goure.  a  veteran  Sovietologist  and 
an  avid  foe  of  Communism.  His  parents  had  left  Stalinist 
Russia  when  he  was  a  young  boy  and  had  settled  in  Weimar, 
Germany;  and  then  they  had  been  forced  to  flee  the  Nazi 
holocaust  to  France,  where  Leon  took  his  schooling.  In 
the  United  States,  he  was  the  prototypical  European  intel¬ 
lectual,  one  whose  work  was  underlaid  by  an  abiding  skep¬ 
ticism  and  hatred  for  the  ideological  forces  which  tore  the 
world  asunder  in  the  1930s.  Still,  he  had  made  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  his  life’s  work,  and  he  was  the  sort  of  man  who  could 
proclaim  with  unmistakable  disappointment,  as  he  recently 
said  to  this  writer,  that  “I  waited  all  my  life  for  Molotov 
to  write  his  memoirs,  and  he  never  did.”  He  had  become 
involved  during  the  early  sixties  in  RAND’s  vast  network 
of  counterinsurgency  studies,  and  in  mid- 1964,  he  was  part 
of  a  three-man  team  sent  by  RAND  and  the  Air  Force  to 
Vietnam  to  investigate  the  subject  of  reconnaissance  and 
counter-insurgency  from  the  air.  On  that  trip  Goure  spent 
six  weeks  in  Vietnam  and  talked  to  many  high-ranking 
officers  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  including  Nguyen 
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How  was  the  chief  of  the  Youth- 
Proselyting  section  killed? 

He  was  surprised  in  an  ARVN 
ambush  and  order  to  surrender. 

He  refused  to  surrender  and  was 
killed. 

How  was  he  surprised  in  an  ambush? 
What  identified  him  as  a  VC? 

He  was  carrying  a  rucksack  on  his 
shoulders  and  that  identified  him 
as  a  VC  because  civilians  did  not 
carry  rucksacks.  Moreover  he  fled 
when  ordered  to  surrender.  .  .  . 

How  was  the  second  man  in  the  youth 
section  killed? 

He  was  killed  by  a  fragment  from 
an  artillery  shell  which  exploded 
about  ten  meters  from  him.  He  was 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  house  of  a 
villager  and  the  shell  exploded  right 
in  front  of  the  house.  Two  civilians 
were  also  injured  in  the  shelling  of 
the  village. 

Why  was  the  village  shelled? 

I  do  not  know.  But  it  was  not  a 
rare  occurrence  for  villages  in  that 
area  to  be  shelled  now  and  then. 

How  long  after  he  was  killed  were  you 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  youth  proselyt¬ 
ing  section? 

He  was  killed  around  1961  or  1962 
and  I  was  made  chief  of  the  section 
one  year  later,  in  early  1963.  .  .  . 

Did  you  give  orders  to  the  entire  Saigon- 
Gia  Dinh  area? 

I  could  not.  Nominally  my  area  of 
operation  was  the  Saigon-Gia  Dinh 
area.  In  fact,  I  operated  in  only  a 
small  part  of  Gia  Dinh  province. 

V  _ 


How  did  you  choose  a  particular  village 
for  your  operation?  Did  you  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  troops?  Did  you  base  your 
choice  on  intelligence  reports? 

I  went  to  a  village  whenever  my  help 
was  needed  or  when  the  village  was 
chosen  as  an  experimental  place. 

When  was  a  village  chosen  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  place?  What  kind  of  programs  or 
solutions  did  you  put  to  use? 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  Front 
campaign  to  persuade  the  young  men 
to  join  its  armed  forces.  We  would 
choose  a  village  with  a  large  number 
of  young  men  who  had  not  joined  the 
armed  forces  yet.  We  would  come  and 
campaign  and  learn  lessons  to  be 
used  in  other  similar  villages. 

What  methods  did  you  use?  Leaflets? 
Loudspeakers? 

We  used  both.  We  would  organize 
meetings  for  discussion,  stage  shows, 
songs,  sports  events,  e.g.  soccer, 
volley  ball,  high  jump,  etc.  .  . 

During  the  discussions,  we  would 
suggest  the  subject  of  joining  the 
armed  forces  as  an  obligation  for 
all  young  men. 

What  lessons  did  you  learn  from  the 
experiment? 

The  lessons  about  the  subject  of 
military  service  have  not  been  com¬ 
piled  yet,  but  I  have  noticed  some 
points  about  that  subject. 

1/  It  was  advisable  to  persuade 
concurrently  all  the  three  categories 
of  persons  in  a  village:  the  young 
men,  the  women  and  the  farmers. 
(Interviewer’s  note:  make  simul¬ 


taneous  propaganda  targets  of  the 
young  men  and  their  parents).  If  we 
put  emphasis  solely  on  the  young 
men,  the  following  might  happen: 
t  he  young  man  would  be  willing  to 
leave  for  the  armed  forces,  but  his 
parents  or  his  wife  would  not  let 
him  go.  It  would  be  easy  if  all 
three  categories  got  along. 

2/  Our  work  was  much  easier  in 
areas  where  the  ARVN  often  came 
to  hunt  young  men  for  their  draft. 

In  such  areas  the  young  men  were 
easily  persuaded  to  leave  for  the 
liberated  areas  and  to  join  the 
Army  of  Liberation. 

3/  On  the  day  the  young  men 
left  for  the  armed  forces  we  would 
organize  a  send-off  ceremony  in 
which  they  were  given  gifts  by  the 
elderly  people  of  the  village.  Our 
work  did  not  end  with  their  depar¬ 
ture.  We  still  had  to  persuade  the 
people  at  home  to  come  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  whose  sons  had  left  and  help 
them  with  their  field  work. 

4/  Forcing  them  to  leave  for  the 
armed  forces  was  not  recommended. 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  bring 
up  the  subject,  let  them  discuss  it 
and  let  them  volunteer  to  join. 

Why  did  the  young  men  prefer  to  join 

the  Liberation  Front  instead  of  the 

ARVN? 

I  do  not  know,  because  they  did  not 
tell  me.  But  in  any  war  both  sides 
suffer  casualties  and  this  war  they 
thought  they  had  a  greater  chance 
for  survival  with  the  Front.  Anyway 
death  in  the  Front  was  more  glorious. 

_  J 


Cao  Ky,  the  future  Premier,  then  a  general  in  the  Air 
Force.  Already  a  friend  of  the  Air  Force  and  an  advocate 
of  air  power  as  a  weapon  of  counterinsurgency — according 
to  his  colleagues — Goure  became  convinced  as  a  result  of 
that  trip  that  the  Vietnamese  guerilla  movement  could  be 
destroyed  from  the  air. 

While  in  Vietnam,  Goure  had  also  become  interested  in 
RAND’s  ongoing  Motivation  and  Morale  Project,  with 
whose  findings  he  would  soon  take  keen  issue.  Late  1964 
was  a  time  of  intense  speculation  and  activity  in  Air  Force 
circles,  because  it  seemed  likely  that  air  power  would  soon 
come  to  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  exercise  of  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy.  There  were  endless  discussions  about  what  effect  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  air  power  would  have  on  the  insurgent  move¬ 
ment,  about  how  reliably  bombing  and  firepower  could  con¬ 
tain  a  guerilla  force  on  the  ground.  It  was  in  such  discus¬ 
sions  that  the  continuation  of  the  RAND  project  under 
Goure’s  leadership  was  sealed.  Goure  himself  describes  the 
genesis  of  his  mission  as  largely  accidental:  he  says  it  arose 
when,  on  a  number  of  separate  occasions.  Air  Force  offi¬ 
cials  engaged  him  in  conversation  on  how  useful  air  power 
might  be  against  the  opponent  in  South  Vietnam.  Instead 
of  theorizing  about  it,  why  not  ask  the  Vietcong,  Goure 
suggested.  A  fine  idea,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Intelligence 
told  Goure.  We’ll  have  our  people  out  there  do  it.  At  which 
point  Goure  reminded  his  listener  that  U.S.  military  offi¬ 
cials  were  not  permitted  access  to  Vietcong  captives  and 
deserters,  but  that  RAND  already  had  authorization  to 
interview  captives.  The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Intelligence  was 


impressed,  Goure  remembers.  “By  the  strings  he  pulled,  he 
assured  continuation  of  the  project.’’ 

In  procuring  the  project  for  Goure,  the  Air  Force  had 
a  reasonably  decent  idea  of  the  results  it  would  yield. 
RAND’s  new  head  of  mission  in  Saigon  was  an  unabashed 
supporter  of  the  “air  war”  concept,  and  even  before  he 
held  forth  at  176  Rue  Pasteur,  he  had  earned  the  affection 
of  many  Air  Force  officials.  In  this  respect,  he  was  even 
more  accommodating  than  the  other  Air  Force-connected 
people  at  RAND.  The  prevailing  RAND  view  of  the  ideal 
air  war,  enunciated  by  Frank  Collbohm,  was  that  it  would 
be  more  effective  to  fight  guerillas  with  slow-flying  planes 
and  helicopters,  and  then  to  use  firepower  instead  of  bombs, 
rather  than  bomb  indiscriminately  and  destroy  entire  vil¬ 
lages.  Massive  bombing,  it  was  thought,  would  merely 
galvanize  the  population  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  and 
cause  the  other  side  to  fight  harder  and  more  ferociously — 
much  the  same  effect  as  the  Allied  bombing  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  in  1944  and  1945.  Collbohm  himself,  in  fact,  was 
against  bombing  of  the  North,  feeling  that  it  could  never 
stop  the  flow  of  supplies  and  that  it  would  only  toughen 
the  other  side’s  morale;  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  were 
privy  in  late  1964  to  the  secret  deliberations  leading  to 
the  decision  to  bomb  the  North,  and  he  told  this  writer  re¬ 
cently,  “I  did  everything  I  could  to  keep  it  from  starting.” 
Most  people  at  RAND,  in  fact,  had  attempted  not  to  be 
cheerleaders  in  their  relations  with  the  Air  Force,  and  their 
ideas  on  the  air  war  posed  a  small  challenge  to  Air  Force 
thinking.  At  the  same  time,  virtually  all  the  important  peo- 
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Why  do  you  think  it  is  more  glorious 
to  die  for  the  Front  than  for  the  GVN? 
Because  everybody  views  the  ARVN 
soldier  as  a  traitor  serving  an 
illegitimate  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Front  soldier  serves  an 
honorable  cause  which  is  to  fight 
for  peace,  for  the  liberation  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  reunification 
of  the  country;  therefore,  it  is 
more  glorious  to  serve  in  the 
Front.  .  .  . 


Have  you  heard  of  the  government’s 
Chieu  Hoa  program? 

1  have  read  the  leaflets  dropped 
by  aircraft. 


What  did  they  say? 

They  coaxed  the  Front  followers 
to  return  to  the  GVN.  They  said 
that  life  with  the  Front  was  hard, 
that  the  VC  lacked  food  and  drink, 
that  we  should  return  to  the  GVN 
like  birds  returning  to  their 
nests,  that  the  raUiers  would  be 
welcomed  and  helped  to  get  a  job. 


What  did  you  think  of  the  leaflets? 

1  agree  that  they  speak  the  truth 
about  the  hard  life  with  the  Front 
and  the  comfortable  life  with  the 
GVN.  But  you  cannot  compare  the  two 
lives.  I  had  a  hard  life  while  in 
the  Front,  but  I  felt  happy  when  I 
thought  of  the  future  freedom  of 
my  people.  If  I  left  and  went  to  the 
GVN,  my  own  life  would  be  comfort¬ 
able  but  my  people  would  still  have 
a  hard  life. 

V _ 


What  did  the  people  you  knew  think  of 
the  leaflets? 

My  friends  thought  as  I  did.  They 
would  have  a  hard  life  rather  than 
live  in  shame.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
live  a  comfortable  life  while  the 
people  are  enslaved.  I  have  not  met 
any  raUiers  but  they  must  have 
rallied  out  of  dissatisfaction  over 
some  disciplinary  measures  by  the 
Front.  I  believe  they  stiU  have  the 
same  view  as  mine.  .  .  . 


When  did  you  last  see  your  wife  and 
children?  When  do  you  expect  to  see 
them  again? 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  family  was 
over  a  year  ago  when  I  visited  my 
village  during  the  Lunar  N  ew  Y ear 
of  1964  (February  1964).  Now  I  am 
a  prisoner  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  see  my  family.  My  family 
stUl  does  not  know  about  my 
situation,  whether  I  was  killed, 
captured,  or  am  still  Uving  with 
the  Front.  I  hope  to  be  released 
and  to  be  able  to  see  my  family 
again. . . 

How  were  you  captured?  (Fourth  session) 
I  had  just  arrived  in  Tan  Thanh 
Dong  village  to  organize  a  campaign 
to  persuade  the  young  men  to  join 
the  armed  forces.  The  ARVN  came 
to  the  village  the  next  morning 
under  the  command  of  two  Americans. 
I  was  captured  during  that  opera¬ 
tion.  It  was  November  19,  1964. 


How  did  they  know  you  were  a  VC? 
Because  I  was  carrying  a  P.38 


pistol  and  many  documents.  When  they 
came,  I  failed  in  my  escape  and  was 
caught. 

As  an  expert  on  youth,  what  sports  did 
you  practice?  What  sports  did  you  like 
best? 

I  was  not  good  at  sports.  But  I 
played  everything  in  company  with 
other  players.  In  artistic  activities 
I  liked  singing  very  much,  particu¬ 
larly  the  chorus  together  with  the 
young  men.  I  did  not  act  in  stage 
shows.  .  .  .  There  are  also  poems 
which  condemn  the  calamity  of  war 
and  sing  the  glory  of  peace.  I  like 
these  poems  very  much. 

Could  you  give  us  a  sample  of  the  poems 
you  like  best? 

The  following  is  a  poem  that  I  like 
best.  I  recite  it  whenever  I  feel 
downhearted  and  it  never  fails  to 
cheer  me  up. 

(Translation:) 

The  Disgusting  War 
War,  cease!  Peace,  reappear! 

Let  the  millions  of  young  trees 
sprout  their  leaves  and  stretch 
their  limbs. 

Let  the  barren  land  turn  into 
bountiful  farmland. 

Let  the  poisoned  crop  return  to 
life  again; 

War,  cease!  The  deadly  game! 

Let  the  frightening  slaughter  vanish. 

Let  the  farmers  walk  their  contented 
feet  to  the  paddy  field. 

Let  the  paddy  ears  drink  ecstati¬ 
cally  the  milk  of  the  dew; 

_ J 


pie  at  RAND  supported  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
air  war;  they  were  quite  happy  to  see  the  project  continue 
under  Goure’s  leadership,  and  frequently  praised  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  work.  It  was.  after  all,  RAND’s  way  of  staying  in 
the  ball  game. 

Once  in  Saigon,  Goure  and  his  staff  began  immediately 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  earliest  project  members.  Most 
important,  the  interview  questionnaires,  which  before  had 
focused  on  all  characteristics  of  the  NLF,  on  strengths  as 
well  as  on  weaknesses,  now  concentrated  almost  exclusively 
on  how  the  insurgents  could  be  most  badly  hurt:  what 
weapon  do  you  fear  the  most,  what  kind  of  military  en¬ 
gagement  is  particularly  demoralizing?  This  change  oc¬ 
curred  partly  because  of  the  policy  pressures  generated  by 
the  increasingly  military  nature  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Vietnam;  the  military, .  the  air  and  Pacific  commands, 
would  say  to  Goure,  Since  we're  unauthorized  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  these  men,  could  you  find  out  what  is  the  effect 
of  this  or  that  weapon  or  bomb?  And  if  there  was  occa¬ 
sional  balking  from  any  of  the  project  members,  as  there 
was  sometimes  from  the  younger  men  on  the  team,  then 
the  military  would  quickly  become  annoyed  and  say.  Fine, 
if  you  people  want  to  be  long-hairs,  if  you  want  to  ask 
philosophical  questions,  go  ahead.  We,  of  course,  are  out 
here  to  win  the  war,  and  if  you  want  to  cut  any  influence 
you’ll  help  us  do  just  that.  RAND,  for  the  most  part,  was 
happy  to  oblige.  “We  didn’t  do  in-depth  studies  in  the  field,’’ 
Goure  recalled  to  this  writer.  “We  didn’t  do  research  studies. 
You  designed  the  questions  to  get  the  needed  input.” 


Yet  every  bit  as  central  to  the  change  in  the  approach 
to  the  interviews  was  Goure’s  unshakable  belief  that  “en¬ 
emy”  morale  would  deteriorate  with  increasing  applica¬ 
tions  of  force.  Fie  would  insistently  correlate  inferiority  of 
fire-power  with  disintegration  of  spirit;  and  where  the 
opponent  evidenced  remarkable  strength  and  unity,  he 
would  instead  see  the  spectre  of  totalitarianism  and  harsh 
discipline.  Goure’s  principal  assistant  in  Vietnam,  C.  A.  H. 
Thomson,  remembers  that  both  men  felt  Donnell  and  Zas- 
loff  had  “romanticized”  kieni-thao,  “criticism/self-criticism” 
sessions  which  were  a  routine  for  NLF  cadres  en  marche. 
The  earlier  project  leaders  had  felt  the  practice  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spirit  of  the  other  side’s  fighting  men,  that  the 
open  discussion  of  mistakes  by  members  of  an  NLF  unit, 
and  the  feelings  of  comradeship  which  the  discussion  fos¬ 
tered,  in  turn  fostered  a  sense  of  confidence  and  inner  pur¬ 
pose  which  any  amount  of  firepower  would  be  hard  put  to 
eradicate. 

Kiem-thao  [the  authors  wrote]  appears  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  all  kinds  of  psychological  tensions 
arising  in  this  style  of  life,  so  fraught  with  physical 
deprivation  and  focused  so  intensely  on  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  self -to  the  group.  Our  interviewers  com¬ 
mented  that  it  was  difficult  to  bear  a  grudge  against  any 
comrade  after  these  sessions,  because  open  discussion  of 
dissatisfactions  and  anxieties  tended  greatly  to  clear  the 
air. 

Goure  and  Thomson  saw  the  matter  differently.  In  their 
confidential  memorandum  of  August  1965,  they  state: 
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War,  cease!  Let  the  prisons  open 
their  gates. 

Let  the  sweet  hand  stroke  gently  the 
young  hair. 

Let  the  people  live  in  peace  and 
abundance. 

Let  the  fresh  smile  blossom  on  the 
young  lips; 

War,  cease!  and  Ben  Hai  River, 

Let  the  millions  of  hearts  know  the 
joy  of  reunion. 

Let  everybody  visit  all  of  our 
fatheriand. 

Let  the  North  and  South  enjoy  the 
day  of  Reunification. 


What  about  the  stage  shows?  What  are 
the  themes?  How  are  the  shows  performed? 
The  shows  all  take  the  real  facts  of 
life  onto  the  stage.  On  the  subject 
of  persuading  the  young  men  to  join 
the  armed  forces,  the  show  would 
picture  the  damage  done  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  by  the  ARVN  soldiers,  e.g. 
the  burning  of  houses,  the  pilfering 
of  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry. 

This  bad  behavior  sows  hatred  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  villagers  who 
want  to  volunteer  to  fight  the 
plunderers.  They  ask  their  fathers 
and  mothers  for  permission  to  go  and 
leave  their  wives  and  children.  The 
mothers  and  wives  courageously  brush 
aside  their  love  and  ask  their  sons 
and  husbands  to  join  the  armed 
forces.  The  show  would  also  depict 
the  send-off  ceremonies  and  how  the 
people  at  home  help  the  families 
whose  sons  had  left.  .  .  . 

Another  show  is  entitled  “Whom  is 

V _ 


this  sword  going  to  kill?”  A  father 
has  a  son.  The  son  is  unemployed  and 
very  sad.  A  friend  who  is  a  GVN 
spy  coaxes  him  to  be  one  with  a 
salary  of  3,000  piasters  a  month. 

He  was  told  to  return  to  his  village 
and  to  help  arrest  the  Front  cadres 
there  to  get  additional  rewards. 

When  he  returns  to  his  village  he  is 
ambushed  and  killed  by  a  Front 
cadre.  When  the  father  learns  about 
his  son’s  death  he  whets  a  sword  and 
swears  to  kill  the  murderer.  Every 
day  he  worships  his  son’s  picture. 

One  day  both  the  Front  cadre  and  the 
GVN  spy  come  to  see  the  father.  The 
old  man  asks  them:  “Who  killed 
my  son?”  The  GVN  spy  points  to  the 
Front  cadre  and  tells  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  killing.  The  old 
man  raises  his  sword  and  prepares 
to  take  the  life  of  the  cadre  but 
then  he  stops  and  asks:  “Why  did 
you  kill  my  son.?”  The  Front  cadre 
tells  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

The  father  turns  to  the  GVN  spy 
and  says:  “He  did  not  kill  my  son, 
you  killed  him!”  Then  he  kills  the 
GVN  spy  with  the  sword. 


How  did  you  organize  these  presenta¬ 
tions? 

We  erected  a  stage  like  in  the 
theater  houses.  But  the  stage  was 
set  on  a  soccer  field.  The  Propagan¬ 
da  and  Indoctrination  Section  took 
charge  of  organizing  the  represen¬ 
tations.  The  stage  shows  were  held 
on  the  occasion  of  big  victories  or 
some  other  celebrations. 


How  was  the  morale  of  the  Front  when 


you  first  joined  the  Youth-Proselyting 
Section  and  when  you  were  captured?  Did 
it  go  up  or  down?  Did  it  change  many 
times? 

I  am  going  to  speak  the  truth  and 
not  try  to  give  you  propaganda.  The 
truth  as  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes 
is  that  the  morale  of  the  Front  and 
the  people  is  always  on  the  rise. 

The  people  realize  by  themselves  that 
the  Front  has  more  frequent  victories, 
the  number  of  liberated  villages 
grows  larger  and  larger,  the  number 
of  ARVN  outposts  grows  smaller  and 
smaller.  At  first  the  bombing  and 
strafing  of  villages  caused  some 
worries,  but  now  there  is  no  prob¬ 
lem.  There  is  talk  among  the  ceidres 
and  among  the  villagers  that  the 
ARVN  dares  no  longer  to  go  into  the 
liberated  villages;  therefore  it 
has  to  call  in  the  aircraft.  At 
first  the  ARVN  soldiers  came  in 
every  month;  now  they  come  only 
once  every  6  months.  Evidence  of 
the  high  morale  of  the  people  can 
be  found  in  their  enthusiasm  to 
build  combat  villages,  to  provide 
food  for  the  armed  forces  which  pass 
through  their  villages. 


INTERVIEWER’S  COMMENTS. 

The  subject  was  a  high  level  cadre  and 
he  appeared  to  be  well  informed.  He  was 
very  cooperative,  particularly  after  the 
second  session.  He  seemed  honest  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  strongly 
indoctrinated.  His  intelligence  is 
definitely  above  average.  He  is  very 
polite  and  soft  spoken  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  interview,  which  allowed  him 
to  speak  to  an  American. 

_ ) 


"Many  Viet  Cong  soldiers,  as  the  interviews  indicate, 
fear  to  show  signs  of  demoralization  since  to  do  so  often 
leads  to  public  criticism  of  the  culprit  by  the  cadres, 
and  can  even  result  in  his  being  sent  away  for  "re-educa¬ 
tion”  or  transferred  to  a  distant  food-growing  area.  The 
majority  of  the  interviewees  stated  that  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment  was  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  compliance  of 
the  soliders  with  the  orders  of  the  cadre.  In  many  cases 
the  respondents  indicated  that  this  fear  was  more  im¬ 
portant  in  keeping  the  men  in  the  Viet  Cong  than  polit¬ 
ical  indoctrination. 

The  interviews,  as  a  unitary  body,  do  not  yield  any 
crystal-clear  picture  on  any  of  these  issues.  As  for  kiem- 
thao,  some  men  will  say  they  found  it  burdensome  and 
embarrassing,  the  punitive  arm  of  an  authoritarian  struc¬ 
ture,  while  others  will  say  that  it  helped  them  understand 
more  fully  their  role  in  the  struggle  and  that  it  lifted  their 
spirit.  And,  of  course,  the  interviews  cannot  be  treated  as 
completely  truthful  even  as  accounts  by  individuals;  under 
the  stress  of  war  and  battle,  men  will  exaggerate  certain 
aspects  of  their  own  histories  at  the  expense  of  other  experi¬ 
ences,  and  will  often  tell  outright  lies.  But  then,  if  any  bias 
in  the  interviews  can  be  regarded  as  authentic,  it  is  the  bias 
toward  the  NLF,  because  the  men  being  interrogated 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Saigon  police,  and  while  there 
are  considerable  pressures  under  the  circumstances  to  lie 
in  favor  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  the  U.S. 
war  effort,  there  can  be  no  incentive  whatever  for  the  inter¬ 
viewee  to  praise  the  NLF.  Yet  the  interviews  as  a  whole 


present  such  a  vast  and  often  self-contradictory  maze  of 
information  and  perspective  that  they  are  compliant  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  hands  of  one  who  wishes  to  make  them  say  what 
he  would  like  to  be  said.  Zasloff  and  Donnell  used  them 
to  demonstrate  that  the  NLF  was  a  strong  and  popular  in¬ 
surgent  force;  Goure  manipulated  them  to  demonstrate 
that  the  other  side  was  quickly  crumbling  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  America’s  mighty  military  forces.  The  man  who 
succeeded  Goure  as  the  RAND  project  leader.  Col.  Bill 
Jones,  said  recently  of  the  interviews, 

If  you  wanted  me  to  prove  that  the  VC  are  going  to 
attack  Saigon  using  hot  air  balloons,  I  could  probably 
do  it.  The  major  problem  in  the  use  of  the  interview  is 
that  you  choose  to  extract  those  things  that  catch  your 
eyes;  they’re  easy  to  find — and  legitimate  to  use. 

And  that,  during  a  period  when  the  project  was  at  the 
height  of  its  influence  on  U.S.  policymaking,  is  precisely 
what  Goure  did.  Where  one  interviewee  would  express 
fear  of  B-52s  and  napalm,  where  he  would  invoke  an  ordi¬ 
nary  human  emotion,  Goure  would  see  the  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion  of  morale.  Praise  for  the  NLF  resulted  only  from  ex¬ 
cessive  indoctrination  and  fear  of  NLF  reprisal;  a  good 
word  for  Saigon  and  for  the  Americans,  despite  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  U.S.  intelligence  agents  and  South  Vietnamese 
police,  would  be  treated  with  complete  seriousness.  In  one 
passage,  from  the  summary  of  findings  in  his  classified 
memorandum  of  June  1966,  Goure  stated  his  principal  con¬ 
clusions,  most  of  which  are  undercut  by  the  vast  majority 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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“Although  living  conditions  are  harsh, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  lowered 
Front  morale  appreciably.  In  fact,  morale 
seems  to  have  improved  over  the  long  run.” 

“Although  their  own  arms  had  been 
improving  in  quantity  and  quality,  they 
believed  they  would  overcome  ARVN 
with  its  superior  weapons  and  its  air- 
power  by  dint  of  their  higher  morale. 

They  said,  ‘ARVN  troops  fight  as 
mercenaries  and  run  when  the  fighting 
gets  hot.  We  fight  for  a  cause!’  ” 

“W  e  found  in  our  sample  many  poor 
peasants  with  no  formal  schooling  who 
were  eloquent  in  the  expression  of  their 
aspiration  for  education,  economic 
opportunity,  equality  and  justice  for 
themselves  and,  especially,  for  their 
children.  They  were  equally  eloquent  in 
expressing  their  indignation  at  the  in¬ 
justices  they  knew. 

“The  struggle  for  social  justice  aims 
also  at  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses  by 
government  civilian  and  military 
officials.  Members  of  the  Front  fre¬ 
quently  refer  to  the  venality  and 
arrogance  of  the  local  government  au¬ 
thorities,  and  compare  the  latter  with 
the  Front  cadres  whom  they  regard  as 
honest,  self-sacrificing,  and  gentle  in 
their  relations  with  the  population.  On 
the  minds  of  nearly  all  of  the  prisoners 
we  interviewed  was  a  desire  ‘to  end 
brutality.’  ” 

“One  aspect  of  these  processes  which 
is  striking  in  both  the  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  cases  is  the  extent  of 
egalitarianism  and  fraternity  in  the 


armed  forces  and  their  impact  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  man  who  has  served  earlier 
in  the  more  traditional  armed  forces 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  or,  in 
Vietnam,  the  ARVN.” 

“ARVN  soldiers  are  slapped  and 
beaten,  particularly  by  their  non- 
coms,  and  some  of  the  VC  in  our  sample 
who  had  observed  such  incidents  expressed 
shock  at  their  methods,  not  only  because 
they  affront  human  dignity  but  mainly 
because  the  VC  consider  them  ineffec¬ 
tive  when  compared  with  their  own 
methods.” 

“The  VC  say,  ‘When  one  innocent  peasant 
is  killed,  ten  rise  in  his  place;  when 
ten  are  killed  one  hundred  will  rise  up. 
First  the  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbors  of  the  victims  are  outraged; 
then  the  anger  spreads  to  neighboring 
villages.’  They  further  maintain  that 
the  liberation  youth  organization  in  the 
village  becomes  markedly  more  mili¬ 
tant  and  widely  supported  by  the  younger 
people,  and  that  after  a  time,  recruit¬ 
ment  into  the  VC  military  units  rises 
commensurat  ely .  ” 

“AU  the  VC  interviewed  wore  a  high 
gloss  of  nationalist  idealism  over  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  communist  ideology  they 
had  absorbed.  Indeed,  the  central  politi¬ 
cal  theme  of  this  movement,  one  which 
the  VC  preach  convincingly  to  their 
supporters  and  the  people  generally,  is 
that  it  is  a  revolution  by  and  for 
Southerners,  with  only  some  welcome 
assistance  from  HanoL  ” 


GOURE,  ET.AL.,  1966 
REPORT  (EXCERPTS) 
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The  evidence  suggests  that  although 
casualties  may  keep  a  unit  out  of  action 


“The  deployment  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  to  Vietnam  has  radically 
altered  the  balance  of  military  power 
there.  It  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
VC  morale  and  expectations  of 
victory.” 

“The  Viet  Cong  now  appear  increasingly 
as  ruthless  exploiters  of  the  people  and 
as  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  them. 
Control  over  the  villagers  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  depend  on  intimi¬ 
dation  and  terror  rather  than  on  per¬ 
suasion  and  voluntary  cooperation.” 


“The  survey  of  interviews  completed 
in  the  spring  of  1965  noted  that  the 
intensification  of  Vietnamese  govern¬ 
ment  (GVN  and  U.S.)  military  activi¬ 
ties  had  had  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  Viet  Cong  morale,  operations, 
and  expectations  of  victory.  The  inter¬ 
views  also  indicated  that  the  Viet 
Cong  were  losing  the  sympathy  of  the 
rural  population  as  a  result  of  their 
heavy  taxation,  introduction  of  a  forced 
draft  of  vill2igers  for  military  service, 
stricter  population  control  measures, 
and  growing  insecurity  in  the  villages. 
These  trends  have  continued,  and  some 
have  intensified.  The  interviews  of 
June-December  1965  indicate  that  the 
Viet  Cong  are  facing  greater  military, 
political,  and  economic  problems,  that 
in  the  experience  of  those  questioned 
VC  morale  has  become  more  brittle, 
and  that  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
some  units  seems  to  have  declined.  The 
tendency  of  the  rural  population  to  try 
to  disassociate  themselves  from  the 
Viet  Cong  has  become  more 
pronounced.” 


“The  interviews  strongly  indicate  the 
need  for  the  earliest  possible  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  major  pacification  campaign, 
which  would  not  only  demonstrate  that 
the  GVN  is  indeed  winning  the  war,  but 
would  also  hold  out  the  promise  of  a 
return  of  security  to  the  countryside. 
Every  success  in  recovering  territory 
should  be  widely  publicized  to  create 
the  image  of  a  GVN  moving  ahead  to  re¬ 
establish  its  control  and  thus  offering 
hope  of  a  return  to  peace  and  security 
in  other  areas.” 

“In  the  opinion  of  many  interviewees, 
the  increased  number  of  aircraft, 
especially  jet  aircraft,  has  noticeably 
boosted  the  offensive  power  of  the  GVN 
and  has  ‘shaken’  the  self-confidence 
of  the  VC  soldiers.” 

“The  most  noticeable  addition  to  the 
air  threat  was  the  introduction  of 
B-52’s  into  Vietnam.  While  their 
main  impact  has  been  felt  especially 
in  the  VC-designated  war  zones, 
rumors  and  stories  about  them 
have  been  circulated  among  Viet 
Cong  interviewees  and  refugees  reported 
having  actually  seen  B-52  attacks 
or  having  been  exposed  to  them, 
many  more  expressed  anxiety  about 
the  possibility  of  being  attacked 
by  them.” 


“The  devastation  caused  by  B-52 
attacks  to  VC  underground  structures 
and  to  vegetation  was  reported  by 
interviewees  to  have  made  a  profound 
impression  on  both  the  VC  and  the 
civilian  population.  Refugees  and 
VC  soldiers  from  areas  attacked  by 
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for  a  certain  period,  they  do  not  seem 
to  affect  significantly  the  VC’s  faith 
in  ultimate  victory.  They  tend  to  respond 
to  this  situation  with  the  familiar 
statement  that  ‘the  govermnent  has  air¬ 
planes,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
better  weapons,  but  ARVN  troops  fight 
only  for  pay.  We  will  beat  them  because 
we  are  fighting  for  the  just  cause.’  ” 

[All  of  the  above  from:  Donnell,  J.  C., 
Pauker,  G.  J.,  and  Zasloff,  J.  J., 

“Viet  Cong  Motivation  and  Morale  in 
1964:  A  Preliminary  Report,” 
RM-4507/3-ISA,  March  1965,  The 
RAND  Corporation.] 

“Aware  of  the  potential  threat  from 
former  members  of  the  Resistance,  the 
Diem  government  in  1955  embarked  on  a 
program  designed  to  identify  and  control 
communist  enemies.  As  enforced  at 
the  local  level,  especially  in  the 
rural  areas,  its  victims  perceived 
it  as  a  campaign  of  terror.” 

“Their  knowledge  of  the  fate  of 
Southern  cadres  between  1954  and  1960 
and  the  ferocity  of  the  present  war 
would  probably  lead  them  to  expect  a 
blood  bath  for  their  Southern  supporters 
if  the  Saigon  government  were  to  gain 
complete  control.” 

“Their  cadres,  convinced  that  any  such 
settlement  would  be  a  threat  to  their 
lives,  might  at  that  point  go  so  far  as 
to  disobey  Hanoi’s  instructions.” 

[Zasloff,  J.  J.,  “Origins  of  the 
Insurgency  in  South  Vietnam,  1954-1960: 
The  Role  of  the  Southern  Viet  Minh 
Cadres,”  RM-5163-2-ISA/ARPA. 

The  RAND  Corporation,  May  1968.] 
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B-52’s  were  unanimous  in  stating  that 
the  depth  of  the  bomb  craters  and 
the  size  of  the  uprooted  trees  led 
them  to  conclude  that  their  shelters 
and  tunnels  could  not  protect  them 
against  such  attacks.” 


“Further  improvements  are  needed  in 
the  content,  responsiveness,  and  levels 
of  effort  of  psychological  warfare.” 

“It  must  also  be  clearly  recognized 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  refugees  presents  a  major  opportunity 
to  pacify  an  important  segment  of  the 
population  and  this  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  designing  the  program.  ” 

“The  villagers’  reactions  to  attacks, 
which  often  cause  more  damage  and  losses 
to  civilians  than  to  the  VC,  vary  with 
their  experiences.  Generally,  conditions 
of  village  life  and  protracted  insecurity 
appear  to  have  made  death  a  common¬ 
place  and  to  have  led  the  villager  to  a 
fatalistic  attitude.” 

“As  part  of  a  program  to  deny  food 
to  the  VC,  and  also  to  control  the 
movement  of  refugees,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  spray,  at  least  selec¬ 
tively,  the  crops  of  villages  that 
have  been  largely  or  completely  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  inhabitants.” 


[Goure,  L.,  A.J.  Russo  and  D.  Scott, 
“Some  Findings  of  the  Viet  Cong 
Motivation  and  Morale  Study:  June- 
December  1965,”  RM-4911-1-ISA/ARPA, 
June  1966,  The  RAND  Corporation.] 
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“The  available  evidence  suggests  that 
continuous  day  and  night  harassment  of 
(he  Viet  Cong  amounts  to  a  form  of 
interdiction,  and  has  a  major  impact 
on  their  morale,  combat  effectiveness, 
and  rate  of  defection.” 

“The  interviews  strongly  suggest  that 
sustained  harassment  could  become  a 
major  threat  to  Viet  Cong  military 
effectiveness.” 

“Time  and  again  the  interviewees 
have  expressed  a  hopelessness  caused 
by  what  they  have  come  to  see  as  the 
Viet  Cong’s  inability  to  overcome 
the  widening  weapon  gap.” 

“.  .  .  the  interviews  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  sensitivity  of  the  Viet  Cong 
to  intensified  GVN  and  U.S.  activities 
may  have  increased  and  that  there  may 
exist  growing  soft  spots  in  Viet  Cong 
morale  which,  if  effectively  exploited, 
could  under  certain  conditions  result  in 
desertion  and  defection  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  hitherto,  and  contribute 
to  a  decline  in  Viet  Cong  combat 
effectiveness.” 

“The  interviewees  suggest  that  the 
Viet  Cong  tend  to  rely  mainly  on 
shelters  for  survival  in  air  and 
artillery  attacks.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  use  munitions  that  would 
tend  to  deprive  them  of  their  faith 
in  the  value  of  their  shelters.  Some 
improvement  in  air  munitions  may  be 
desirable  to  increase  their  effective¬ 
ness  against  troops  in  shelter  or  dense 
jungle.  The  interviews  appear  also  to 
indicate  that  the  intensive  seeding  of 
suspected  areas  of  Viet  Cong  concen¬ 


tration  and  operations  with  delayed 
action  weapons  may  be  useful  to  disrupt 
the  activities,  movements  and 
operations  of  Viet  Cong  forces.” 

“The  frequency,  before  February 
1965,  of  contemptuous  references  to 
low  ARVN  morale  and  fighting  ability 
have  considerably  declined  in  the  more 
recent  interviews.” 


“According  to  some  interviews  the 
cadres  were  said  to  have  noted  that 
the  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  boosted 
ARVN  morale.” 


“Defoliation  was  reported  to  have 
made  operations  more  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  the  Viet  Cong  have  ‘lost  many 
places  where  their  troops  could  hide.’  ” 

“The  interviews  indicate  that  intensive 
crop  spraying  leads  the  affected  Viet 
Cong  units  to  increase  their  demands 
on  the  population  for  food,  and  may 
force  them  to  move  to  a  new  area.  Some 
units  were  reported  to  have  gone  hungry 
as  a  result  of  the  spraying.  In  other 
instances,  the  spraying  has  forced  the 
population  to  take  refuge  in  GVN- 
controUed  areas  and  thus  to  deprive 
the  Viet  Cong  of  a  source  of  labor  and 
food.  Crop  spraying  seriously  aggravates 
the  already  difficult  food  supply 
problem  of  the  Viet  Cong.” 

“According  to  many  captive  and 
rallied  Viet  Cong  military  cadres 
and  soldiers  from  Main  and  local 
Force  units  who  were  questioned  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the 


frequency  of  moves  has  a  major  adverse 
effect  on  the  soldiers’  health,  morale, 
and  combat  effectiveness.” 

“Even  for  Viet  Cong  with  advanced 
warning  ground  sweeps  aggravate  living 
conditions  and  increase  the  frequency 
of  moves.” 

“The  interviewees  give  the  impression 
that  night  air  and  artillery  harassment 
was  not  sufficiently  frequent  or  inten¬ 
sive  to  constitute  a  major  problem  for 
the  Viet  Cong.” 

“The  interviewees  suggest  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  intensifying  night  harassment 
by  air  as  well  as  artillery  bombardment 
to  disrupt  Viet  Cong  movements,  and 
rest,  cooking  and  training  activities. 
They  also  suggest  that  at  least  small 
bombs  should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  flares  to  force  the  Viet  Cong  to 
take  cover  or  to  disperse.” 

“Thus  air  attacks  deprived  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  exploit  their 
successes.” 

“The  interviewees  reported  that  many 
units  became  demoralized  after  suffer¬ 
ing  losses  or  defeats.” 

“The  intensification  of  GVN  and 
U.S.  military  operations  is  reported 
to  have  had  a  considerable  effect  on 
Viet  Cong  morale.” 

“An  increasing  number  of  defectors 
who  rallied  to  the  GVN  during  this 
spring  mentioned  air  attacks  as  one  of 
the  factors  that  caused  them  to  defect 
to  the  GVN.” 


“As  far  as  the  facts  permit,  GVN 
propaganda  should  stress  that  the 
terms  of  battle  in  this  or  that  area 
are  turning  against  the  Viet  Cong; 
that  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  able 
to  protect  themselves  against 
GVN  /U.S.  attacks;  and  that  the 
villagers  should  therefore  do 
everything  they  can  to  reduce  the 
fighting  effectiveness  of  the 
insurgents,  so  that  the  ARVN 
can  take  over  again.” 

“The  interviews,  in  our  opinion,  con¬ 
firm  the  importance  of  interdiction  by 
air  and  ground  harassment,  and  the  need 
for  still  greater  intensification  of 
such  operations.  The  effects  of  harass¬ 
ment  can  be  exploited  and  significantly 
increased  by  appropriate  psychological 
warfare  programs.” 

“It  is  possible  that  the  Viet  Cong 
may  not  be  able  to  maintain  for  a  long 
time  their  present  demands  on  their 
troops  and  pressures  on  the  population, 
especially  if  these  do  not  result  in 
major  military  or  political  successes.” 

“The  villager,  the  interviews  indicate, 
has  become  increasingly  aware  that  no 
area  under  Viet  Cong  control  can  be 
completely  secure  from  GVN  air, 
artillery  or  ground  attacks.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Viet  Cong  often  try  to 
prevent  the  population  from  leaving 
the  attacked  villages  and  thus  incur 
the  onus  of  exposing  them  to  danger. 

It  seems  likely  that,  with  or  without 
GVN  encouragement,  the  flow  of  refugees 
will  increase  as  the  tempo  of  the 
war  quickens.” 
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“The  interviews  confirm  earlier 
impressions  that  GVN  ait  and  artillery 
attacks  on  villages  do  not  ordinarily 
have  a  major  adverse  effect  on  the 
villagers’  behavior,  even  though  they 
may  lead  to  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  of  the  Americans.  No  inter¬ 
viewee  in  the  sample  said  he  had 
joined  the  Viet  Cong  because  of  these 
attacks.” 

“The  inability  of  the  Viet  Cong  to 
protect  villagers  was  also  said  to 
have  an  increasingly  adverse  effect  on 
their  attitude  toward  the  Viet  Cong 
and  to  lead  them  in  some  cases  to 
ask  the  insurgents  to  leave  or  to  stop 
shooting.  ” 

“Many  villagers  seem  to  be  resigned 
to  attacks  because  they  appear  to  be 
unavoidable  in  a  war,  or  they  express 
the  wish  that  the  government  would 
secure  the  area  quickly  so  that  attacks 
would  no  longer  be  necessary.” 

“We  see  what  may  be  the  start  of  a 
shift  in  the  rural  population’s  attitude 
from  one  of  relative  indifference  to 
increasing  resentment  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  preference  for  the  GVN  in  a  number 
of  areas.  The  popular  discontent  may 
spring  from  a  broad  change  in  Viet 
Cong  strategy.” 

“.  .  .  the  interviews  appear  to  indicate 
that  some  of  the  fighting  men  have  less 
confidence  in  their  chance  of  survival  as 
the  war  becomes  increasingly  intense,  and 
many  have  lost  faith  in  a  Viet  Cong 
victory.” 


“.  .  .  there  would  be  great  value  in 
increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  Viet 
Cong  impression  of  the  weapons  gap.  .  .  .” 


“.  .  .  the  more  knowledgeable  inter¬ 
viewees  indicated  an  increasing  tendency 
among  the  villagers  to  blame  the  Viet 
Cong  for  drawing  such  attacks  upon  them, 
especially  when  the  attacks  occurred  as  a 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  Viet 
Cong  units  in  the  villages  .  .  .  [and]  by 
their  f2ulure  to  remain  concealed.” 


“This  increased  economic  burden  on  the 
population  under  Viet  Cong  control 
appears  to  have  had  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of 
Viet  Cong  soldiers  in  some  units.” 

“GVN  propaganda  should  exploit 
the  desire  of  the  villager  for 
peace  by  pointing  out  that  he  can 
help  bring  the  war  to  an  end  sooner 
by  providing  inforination  to  the 
ARVN  rather  than  to  the  Viet 
Cong.” 

“Our  data  suggest  strongly  that 
there  is  need  for  a  statement, 
comprehensible  and  plausible  to 
reasonably  unsophisticated  people,  about 
why  the  United  States  is  making  such 
efforts  and  spending  so  much  of  its 
resources  without  an  apparent  prospect 
of  tangible  economic  gain.” 

[Goure,  L.  and  C.  A.  H.  Thomson,  “Some 
Impressions  of  Viet  Cong  Vulnerabilities: 

An  Interim  Report,”  RM-4699-ISA/ARPA, 
August  1965,  The  RAND  Corporation.] 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD: 

RANd  ANd  VIETNAIVI  In  RETROSpECT 


The  war  in  indochina  presents  a  horrifying 
image  to  the  military-bureaucrat:  the  image  that 
human  spirit  can  outstrip  his  machines  of  war. 
When  a  Third  World  wall  poster  depicting  a  mili¬ 
tant  human  face  is  counterposed  to  an  ad  from  the  elec¬ 
tronic  warfare  magazines,  the  story  is  told.  Body  and  spirit 
versus  the  bomb  is  what  the  Indochina  war  is  all  about.  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore,  a  central  feature  of  American  war 
policy  in  Indochina  has  been  its  focus  on  “the  enemy’s” 
morale,  from  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  rank-and-file  soldier 
to  Hanoi’s  will  to  carry  on.  American  generals  have  puzzled 
over  it  and  the  RAND  Corporation  has  studied  it,  but 
neither  has  been  able  to  really  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Viet¬ 
nam’s  resistance.  For  to  appreciate  the  phenomenon  of  Viet- 
nam.ese  revolutionary  elan  is  to  know  the  criminal  nature 
of  America’s  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  eventual 
fate  of  America’s  imperial  mission. 

When  Ma,\well  Taylor  observed  in  1964  that  “the  Viet 
Cong  units  have  the  recuperative  power  of  the  Phoenix,” 
he  spoke  for  many  high-level  bureaucrats  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Defense.  Naturally  they  were  extremely 
curious  about  who  “these  Viet  Cong”  were.  So,  after  Diem 
was  assassinated,  they  sent  the  RAND  Corporation  to  Viet¬ 
nam  to  find  out.  Diem  would  never  authorize  American 
contact  with  NLF  prisoners  or  defectors  (a  curious  and, 
perhaps,  very  telling  fact),  but  after  Diem’s  death,  Guy 
Pauker  and  Stephen  Hosmer  of  the  RAND  Corporation 


were  able  to  go  to  Saigon  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
study  of  NLF  motivation  and  morale  which  was  to  com¬ 
mence  in  the  summer  of  1964. 

The  first  phase  of  the  RAND  project  lasted  from  sum¬ 
mer  until  year’s  end.  Zasloff  and  Donnek  the  two  political 
scientists  who  directed  the  RAND  project  during  that  per¬ 
iod,  came  back  to  report  the  idealism,  commitment  and 
high  moral  character  which  they  found  among  the  cadres 
of  the  NLF.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Zasloff  and  Donnell 
team  was  fairly  immediate  and  precipitated  their  replace-j 
ment  in  January  1965  by  Leon  Goure  and  his  assistant,! 
Charles  Thomson.  These  two  men  did  their  best  to  dis4 
credit  the  work  of  Zasloff  and  Donnell,  while  completely 
turning  the  project  around.  From  then  on,  project  reports 
spoke  highly  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  military  effort 
(especially  the  air  war,  then  in  its  infancy),  and  gave  the 
indication  that  there  was  indeed  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  NLF  morale,  according  to  the  Goure  project  re¬ 
ports,  was  falling  and  villagers  were  turning  against  them. 
These  conclusions  bore  little  relationship  to  the  interviews 
w'ith  the  NLF  cadre,  but  McNamara,  Rostow  and  LBJ 
loved  it  and  Goure’s  project  flourished. 

I  first  met  Goure  at  his  Pacific  Palisades  home  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1965,  just  before  leaving  for  Saigon.  Charles  Thom¬ 
son,  a  craggy  snow-haired  man  in  his  50’s,  who  recruited 
me  to  the  project,  took  me  to  meet  him  one  Saturday 
afternoon.  Goure  was  warm,  affable  and  very  charming.  A 
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Frank  Collbohm  (left)  and  Leon  Goure  (right) 


handsome  man,  in  his  forties,  graying  at  the  temples,  with 
a  Parisian  accent,  Goure  was  the  stereotypical  continental 
professor.  I  found  him  to  be  very  warm  and  talkative,  and 
the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  denoted  an  unmistakable  joie  de 
vivre  (a  phrase  many  used  to  describe  him).  I  genuinely 
liked  him  and  looked  forward  with  excitement  to  working 
in  Saigon  with  this  man  of  the  world.  I  had  no  inkling  that, 
later,  working  under  him  would  become  oppressive,  an¬ 
guished  labor. 

Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  imperious  air  of 
a  stern  schoolmaster  and  was  clearly  chafing  at  not  being 
number  one  on  the  project.  He  never  stood  a  chance, 
though;  Goure  had  it  all  over  him  as  a  salesman,  which  is 
exactly  what  the  Air  Force  liked.  He  sold  the  air  war  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  an  auctioneer. 

The  visit  with  Goure  at  his  home  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
him  for  weeks.  He  was  constantly  on  the  go  between  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  RAND  office  in  Santa  Monica,  and  the  RAND 
project  office  in  Saigon.  Meanwhile,  Thomson  and  I  left 
Santa  Monica  for  Vietnam. 

The  RAND  office  in  Saigon  was  housed  in  a  comfortable 
villa  very  near  downtown  Saigon  on  176  Rue  Pasteur;  it 
was  frequently  the  scene  of  small,  intimate  cocktail  and 
dinner  parties  at  which  “the  situation”  was  endlessly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Very  few  Vietnamese  attended  these  functions  but 
most  of  the  higher  level  American  bureaucrats  found  their 
way  there  at  one  time  or  another.  The  social  affairs  were 
an  integral  part  of  the  operation.  The  RAND  villa  came 
to  be  a  prestige  stop  for  American  visitors  like  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer;  for  high-level  Americans  it  was  a  curiously  in-group 
place  to  go.  The  people  who  came  were  the  people  who 
“ran”  Vietnam.  They  were  the  men  who  were  the  assistants 
to  the  top  military  and  embassy  brass.  Every  phase  of  the 
Vietnam  War  was  discussed  in  great  operational  detail.  The 
thing  I  always  found  interesting  was  that  the  Vietnamese 


were  seldom  mentioned;  it  was  as  though  the  Americans 
were  not  advisers  at  all,  but  in  direct  command.  AID  ran 
its  economy,  the  Air  Force  bombed  and  sprayed  it,  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Army  rearranged  it,  the  Embassy  con¬ 
ducted  constant  cable  talk  with  Washington,  and  Goure 
sold  the  air  war. 

Goure  made  his  pitch  via  four  media:  the  cocktail/ 
dinner  parties  at  the  RAND  villa,  the  briefing  circuit,  the 
research  memoranda,  and  the  special  “quickie”  consulta¬ 
tion  where  advice  was  furnished  on  the  spot. 

The  research  memoranda  (RAND’s  main  product)  were 
hastily  written  promotion  pamphlets  pushing  the  Air  Force, 
RAND’s  main  contractor.  Three  of  them  appeared  between 
March  1965  and  June  1966- — the  period  when  the  war  was 
being  escalated  to  major  proportions.  The  research  mem¬ 
oranda  were  distributed  throughout  American  military  and 
civilian  agencies  in  Saigon,  Honolulu,  and  Washington — 
the  entire  chain  of  command  up  to  and  including  Walt  Ros- 
tow,  LBJ’s  right-hand  man.  The  first  Goure  report  was 
prepared  quickly  in  March  1965  in  order  to  offset  the  dov¬ 
ish  Zasloff  report.  It  was  superseded  by  a  lengthier  94-page 
version  in  August  1965.  Both  research  memoranda  were 
exercises  in  double-think.  Goure  would  use  caveats  like  “the 
data  do  not  provide  information  on  the  war  as  a  whole  or 
allow  us  to  assess  how  the  war  is  going.”  But  on  the  very 
same  page  he  would  write, 

Throughout  the  year,  the  VC  continued  to  lose  the 
sympathy  of  the  rural  population  as  a  result  of  their 
heavy  taxation,  introduction  of  a  military  draft,  stricter 
control  measures,  and  the  growing  insecurity  of  life  in 
the  village.  .  .  .  The  intensification  of  military  activities 
by  the  GVN  and  U.S.  forces  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  VC  morale  and  combat  effectiveness. 

All  of  this  came  pretty  much  off  the  top  of  Goure’s  head. 
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.  .  the  Hanoi  regime  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  genuinely  popular  in 
the  world  today.  The  20  million  North  Vietnamese,  most  of  whom  live 
in  their  agricultural  cooperatives,  like  it  there  and  find  the  system  just 
and  the  labor  they  do  rewarding.  .  .  .  Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  source 
of  strength  for  the  Hanoi  leadership  in  its  struggle  against  us  has  been 
the  morale  and  motivation  of  its  soldiers  . . .  the  vast  bulk  of  prison  state¬ 
ments  over  the  years  (over  1000  interviews)  in  RAND’s  files  show  clearly 
that  the  VC  or  NVA  soldier  has  maintained  a  surprisingly  high  level  of 
morale  throughout,  a  level  of  morale  not  equaled  by  the  Nazi  soldiers  in 
World  War  II  or  the  Chinese  soldiers  in  the  Korean  War.  .  .  .” 

— Konrad  Kellen,  1971  and  Beyond:  The  View  from  Hanoi* 


He  had  done  no  systematic  analysis  of  the  interviews.  He 
would  say  things  like, 

Control  (for  the  NLF)  over  the  villages  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  depend  on  intimidation  and  terror  rather 
than  on  persuasion  and  voluntary  cooperation.  .  .  .  They 
tend  to  be  more  afraid  of  VC  punishment  than  of  the 
GVN. 

Such  things  simply  were  not  true;  no  systematic  analysis 
of  the  interviews  would  support  such  claims. 

The  briefing  campaigns  would  usually  precede  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  research  memorandum.  Goure  would  brief  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Embassy  before  leaving  for 
Honolulu  where  he  would  brief  CINCPAC  (the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  for  Pacific  Forces);  then  he  would  pro- 
cede  to  the  RAND  office  in  Santa  Monica  where  the  brief¬ 
ing  would  be  polished  up  for  the  final  round  in  Washington. 

I  attended  only  a  few  of  Goure’s  briefings;  they  were 
very  much  like  the  television  ads  in  which  the  physician 
in  a  white  smock  peddles  a  new  brand  of  toothpaste.  Goure 
would  warm  up  to  his  audience  gradually,  having  them  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand  by  the  end.  The  military  was  a  sucker 


for  the  continental  professor  talking  glibly  about  how  the 
pressure  they  were  exerting  was  beating  back  the  “Viet 
Cong.”  Goure’s  briefings  on  “Viet  Cong”  morale  were 
largely  fiction,  but  he  did  a  lot  for  the  morale  of  Air  Force 
brass. 

After  the  briefings  military  officers  would  crowd  around 
asking  specific  questions:  “What  was  the  effect  of  anti¬ 
personnel  weapons?”  “Did  the  Viet  Cong  use  water  buf¬ 
falo  as  pack  animals?”  “What  is  the  best  approach  to  take 
in  psywar?”  Goure  had  an  answer  for  everything  or,  if  not, 
would  promise  to  get  back  with  material  within  a  week. 
Goure  had  a  field  day  with  the  military  because  they  had 
no  idea  what  their  weapons  were  doing.  The  Air  Force,  for 
example,  expended  90  percent  of  its  ordnance  on  “targets” 
that  went  unobserved;  this  practice  was  called  “harrass- 
ment  and  interdiction”  as  opposed  to  “close  air  support” 
where  troops  were  on  hand  to  observe  the  results.  In  the 
person  of  Goure  the  RAND  Corporation  supplied  rose- 
colored  glasses  to  the  blind  military  giant. 

Goure’s  pitch  sounded  so  good  that  USIS  began  send- 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


*  The  RAND  Corporation,  June  1971.  (Unclassified  and  available  to  the 
public.) 
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ONCE  A  MONTH,  THE  RITUAL  BEGINS  with  a  phone  call  tO 

the  Southeast  Asia  section  of  the  public  information  office 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Phone,  peace,  and  other  freaks 
would  perhaps  be  interested  in  the  phone  number— 202- 
0X7-5331. 

Usually,  Specialist  Bragg  answers  the  phone,  but  some¬ 
times  Major  Kane  is  in.  Despite  scores  of  telephone  calls, 
over  six  months.  I’ve  never  felt  relaxed  enough  to  breach 
the  formality  of  the  ritual  long  enough  to  ask  these  per¬ 
fectly  polite  fellows  what  their  first  names  are. 

The  question  is  always  the  same:  Have  you  got  the  num¬ 
ber  yet? 

It  all  starts  each  month  on  the  tenth,  and  for  as  long  as 
two  weeks  after  that,  the  answer,  twice  a  day,  is  No,  and 
they  never  know  when  they’ll  have  it. 

Then  one  day,  anywhere  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  month,  they  have  it,  and  after  five  or,  more 
often,  six  digits  are  called  out  over  the  telephone  wire, 
the  ritual  ends  until  the  next  month. 

Specialist  Bragg  and  Major  Kane,  at  least  as  far  as  I 
know,  do  not  operate  the  policy  game  in  their  wing  of  the 
Pentagon.  The  ritual  we  go  through  every  month  involves 
another  number — the  total  tonnage  of  the  bombs  that  have 
been  dropped  on  Indochina  during  the  previous  month. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  important  official  in¬ 
formation  is  dispensed  in  Washington,  the  tonnage  ritual 
must  appear  odd;  at  least  it  did  to  me  when  I  was  first  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  back  in  January.  It  would  be  natural  to  assume 
that,  for  a  number  like  this,  the  script  would  call  at  least 
for  a  news  release  from  some  recognizable  name  in  Saigon 
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or  Washington,  if  not  for  a  press  conference,  complete 
with  charts  showing  all  the  latest  trends  and  breaking  the 
number  down  in  every  possible  way. 

But  this  is  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  the  subject  is 
the  Indochina  war,  or,  more  specifically,  the  Indochina  air 
war,  so  maybe  the  tonnage  ritual  isn’t  that  odd  after  all. 

For  the  simple  fact  is  that,  if  you  want  to  bury  a  fact  so 
no  one  will  really  pay  attention  to  it,  the  most  effective  tech¬ 
nique,  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  every  state  house  and 
city  hall,  is  not  to  announce  it.  At  least  90  percent  of  every 
daily  newspaper  is  composed  of  “information”  that  has 
been  dispensed  at  a  psuedo-event — a  press  conference,  an 
official  report,  or  a  simple  news  release.  If  you  don’t  tell 
this  country’s  press  people  about  something,  the  odds  are 
excellent  that  they  won’t  write  about  it,  at  least  not  regu¬ 
larly,  and  it  is  only  those  things  that  are  written  about 
regularly  that  make  their  way  into  the  public  consciousness. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  gospel  at  the  White  House  and  De¬ 
fense  Department — hence  the  tonnage  ritual.  What  it  boils 
down  to  is  this:  the  United  States  government  does  not  tell 
the  public  what  it  is  doing  to  Indochina  from  the  air.  All 
it  does  is  add  a  number  once  a  month  to  those  already  on 
file  in  the  information  office,  without  in  any  way  letting 
it  be  known  that  it  is  available.  If  no  one  bothers  to  call  to 
get  it,  and  hardly  anyone  ever  does,  it  doesn’t  get  reported. 

As  it  is,  no  national  newspaper,  no  broadcast  network, 
and  no  wire  service  sends  out  a  story  each  month  that  be¬ 
gins:  The  United  States  and  its  allies  dropped  X  thousand 
tons  of  bombs  on  Indochina  last  month.  If  I  hadn’t  stum¬ 
bled  into  a  self-righteously  naive  reaction  to  the  tonnage 
ritual  in  January  of  this  year,  there  would  be  no  monthly 
record  of  “the  number”  at  all  in  the  public  press. 
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And  what  a  meaningless  number  it  is.  All  it  tells  you 
about  is  Indochina.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  overt  air 
war  since  1 965,  there  has  never  been  released  a  number  for 
a  month  or  a  year  which  refers  individually  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  number  is  made  even  more  meaningless,  from  the 
standpoint  of  giving  people  a  regularly  available  yardstick 
for  measuring  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  bombing,  by 
its  monthly  “release.”  The  society  which  gave  the  world  the 
weekly  body  count  is  fully  capable  of  collecting,  and  indeed 
it  does  in  fact  collect,  weekly  bomb  tonnage  statistics— not 
just  by  country,  but  by  fighter  wing  and  bomber  squadron, 
and  even  by  type  of  bomb.  Not  one  of  those  numbers  has 
ever  found  its  way  into  print. 

To  belabor  the  obvious  for  a  moment,  all  this  happens, 
or  doesn’t  happen,  by  design.  Ever  since  Nixon  made  his 
first  decision  on  the  war  early  in  1969— namely,  not  to 
end  it  on  any  but  his  own  terms— the  Administration  has 
steadily  worked  to  enhance  the  secrecy  around  it,  beginning 
with  the  post-inauguration  action  to  classify  the  annual 
cost  of  the  war. 

That,  in  turn,  suggests  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  great  Indochina 
war  cliche  mouthed  so  often  by  Nixon’s  minions:  to  wit, 
that  the  American  people  will  accept  an  indefinite  conflict 
as  long  as  only  a  handful  of  Americans  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  in  it  every  week.  What  the  Administration  at  the 
highest  levels  really  believes  is  that  the  great  cliche  is  only 
accurate  as  long  as  hard  information  about  its  horrify¬ 
ing,  brutal,  but  de-personalized  war  is  successfully  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Reduced  to  a  somewhat  over-simple  sentence,  if  the  air 
war  ever  got  the  kind  of  saturation  coverage  the  American 
ground  war  got — on  the  tube,  in  the  papers,  day  in  and  day 


Time  out  from  loading  bombs 


out — the  apathy  Nixon  needs  so  desperately  could  be  trans¬ 
formed. 

That,  ultimately,  is  why  only  one  tonnage  number  a 
month  is  sneaked  into  the  public  record.  And  even  that 
amounts  to  only  one  small  part  of  the  whole  story,  for  vir¬ 
tually  every  scrap  of  useful  information  about  the  air  war 
is  effectively  suppressed. 

The  entire  process  begins  in  that  citadel  of  suppression, 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam.  Each  day, 
in  what  the  Defense  Department  insists  is  an  orgy  of  open¬ 
ness,  the  Saigon  people  will  say  how  many  attack  sorties 
(missions  by  a  single  plane)  have  been  flown  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam;  and  on  a  monthly  basis,  sortie  figures  in  the  South  are 
available  for  fixed-wing  planes— broken  down  further  into 
attack  and  “other  combat”  (usually  a  euphemism  for  B-52s) 
categories— and  helicopters,  with  sub-totals  for  attack  and 
combat  assault  sorties. 

But  that’s  it.  No  tonnage  figures,  the  most  graphic  of  all 
non- visual  descriptions,  are  given  out.  Moreover,  in  its  daily 
announcements,  the  command  in  Saigon  will  not  even  say 
where  air  strikes  have  occurred,  but  only  that  such-and-such 
an  air  strike  occurred,  say,  in  Military  Region  I— useless 
information  to  a  newsman  who,  for  example,  might  like 
to  check  out  an  area  right  after  an  announced  bombing  raid 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  damage  to  non-combatants  and 
civilian  property. 

As  for  the  countries  to  the  west,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  the 
Pentagon’s  day-to-day  PR  man,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  anti-war 
Rep.  Robert  L.  Leggett  (D-Calif.)  earlier  this  year  that  “air 
operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  announced  daily  in 
Saigon.” 

In  a  sense,  he’s  right,  but  to  see  how  this  policy  is  carried 
out  you  have  to  read  a  typical  daily  announcement,  like  this 
one,  which  may  be  found  in  MACV  evening  press  release 
#70-10,  dated  March  10  of  this  year;  “Yesterday,  U.S. 
aircraft,  including  U.S.  Air  Force  B-52s,  continued  air  op¬ 
erations  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos.  In  addition, 
U.S.  aircraft  flew  combat  missions  in  support  of  Royal 
Laotian  forces  in  Laos.  Yesterday,  U.S.  aircraft,  including 
U.S.  Air  Force  B-52s,  continued  air  operations  against 
enemy  forces  and  their  lines  of  supply  and  communications 
in  Cambodia.” 

That’s  it,  two  sentences  a  day,  for  one  of  the  most  bru¬ 
tal  military  actions  in  the  history  of  man. 

The  air  war  on  North  Vietnam  is  far  more  secret  than  is 
generally  realized.  Let’s  pass  up  the  “protective  reaction” 
period  and  move  right  to  the  spring  of  this  year,  when 
Nixon  ordered  resumption  of  round-the-clock,  unlimited 
bombing  of  the  North. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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FOR  YEARS,  NORMAN  ROCKWELL  has  been  a  representative 
American.  His  vision  of  middle  America,  eternalized  on 
hundreds  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  covers,  became  as 
much  a  part  of  the  temper  of  the  times  as  old  Mail  Pouch 
signs  painted  on  barns.  It  was  America  before  the  apoc¬ 
alypse,  America  as  it  would  like  to  see  itself :  white,  middle- 
class,  untouched  by  carnal  or  other  knowledge,  droll  and 
warm-hearted. 

He  wavered  uncertainly  between  being  camp  and  simply 
being  embarrassing.  To  be  a  Rockwell  partisan  was  imme¬ 
diately  to  mark  oneself  off  as  a  part  of  Mencken’s  boo- 
boise.  As  America  discovered  guilt,  the  painter  became 
identified  with  the  product;  a  self-righteous  old  fool  whose 
job  it  was  to  create  whimsical  lies.  This  was  as  wrong  as 
the  other  view,  but  the  art  critics  went  one  step  further 


rjL 


and  triumphantly  pointed  out  that  the  supreme  realist  cow¬ 
ered  in  his  studio,  painting  from  photographs. 

Norman  Rockwell  is  having  a  second  coming.  A  sixty- 
year  retrospective  of  his  paintings  is  now  touring  the 
nation’s  museums.  It  is  a  moveable  feast  of  wonder,  whole¬ 
someness  and  fantasy.  There  could  be  no  surer  sign  that  the 
1960s  was  merely  a  brief  interlude  connecting  the  ’50s  and 
’70s  than  the  Rockwell  retrospective.  His  later  work  con¬ 
tains  attempts  at  a  greater  “relevance”;  but  his  is  one  world 
where  nothing  has  really  changed.  Rockwell  is  Rockwell, 
possibly  the  only  one  who  sincerely  believes  in  his  vision  of 
things.  This  retrospective  is  vintage  nostalgia.  It  holds  up 
a  mirror  to  America;  not  the  America  that  was,  or  the 
America  that  should  have  been,  but  the  sugar  coating  that 
sweetened  the  bitter  pill. — marshall  singer 
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McGovern  (From  page  14) 
would  be  suspended.  This  would  leave 
us  with  a  strategic  force  of  200  bomb¬ 
ers,  1,000  land-based  missiles  (a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  MIRV’d  with  three  war¬ 
heads  per  missile)  and  24  Polaris  and 
20  Poseidon  submarines  (the  Poseidon 
subs  have  16  missiles,  each  MIRV’d 
with  an  average  of  10  warheads  per 
missile).  The  Trident  program  would 
be  limited  to  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  B-1  bomber  would  be 
stopped.  Bomber  defenses  would  be 
reduced  by  about  half.  Containing 
strategic  forces  at  this  level  would  not 
instantly  solve  the  problem  of  nuclear 
overkill,  but  it  would  prevent  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  growing  w'orse  and  open  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  additional  restraints. 

In  the  conventional  forces  category, 
total  manpower  would  decline  from 
the  present  level  of  2.4  million  to  1.7 
million;  more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe  would  be  brought 
home,  and  air  wings  allocated  for  a 
possible  war  in  that  area  would  be 
substantially  reduced.  All  U.S.  troops 
would  be  removed  from  Vietnam,  the 
remainder  of  Indochina,  South  Korea 
and  Thailand.  Speaking  of  Asia  gener¬ 
ally,  McGovern  has  concluded  “there  is 
no  immediate  threat  of  aggressive  mil¬ 
itary  action  requiring  or  justifying  the 
retention  of  U.S.  land  forces  in  the 
theater.”  Aircraft  carriers  would  be  re¬ 
duced  from  16  to  6  and  similar  cuts 
would  be  made  in  Navy  tactical  fight¬ 
er  squadrons  and  escort  ships  needed 
to  protect  the  carriers.  Work  would 
be  stopped  on  the  F-14  and  F-15  fight¬ 
er  programs  and  fewer  submarines 
would  be  built  than  are  now  planned. 

In  explaining  his  proposals,  Mc¬ 
Govern  has  stated  that  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  major  revisions  in  American 
commitments  or  a  major  scaling  down 
of  real  security  interests.  His  program 
“only  changes  the  manner  in  which 
those  interests  are  served,  and  moves 
on  more  practical  assessments  of  when 
and  where  U.S.  forces  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  combat.”  Critics  have  seized 
upon  such  statements  to  charge  that 
McGovern  offers  no  alternative  to  pre¬ 
vailing  doctrine.  I  would  argue  that, 
while  it  is  too  early  to  begin  looking 
for  the  text  of  the  McGovern  Doc¬ 
trine,  certain  of  its  characteristics  have 
emerged,  and  that  the  choice  offered  is 
quite  clear. 


McGovern  is  not  only  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  presidential  candidate  to  make  ex¬ 
cessive  military  spending  a  campaign 
issue;  he  is  the  first  to  openly  recog¬ 
nize  some  of  the  elementary  truths 
about  military  policy  that  have  been 
carefully  hidden  from  the  American 
people.  His  position  on  ending  the 
war,  for  instance,  is  based  on  the  view 
that  it  was  wrong  for  us  to  intervene 
initially,  not  merely  that  the  effort  is 
hopeless  and  it  is  time  to  get  out,  and 
that  in  all  such  disputes  the  U.S.  should 
seek  resolution  in  the  United  Nations. 
He  maintains  the  belief  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to  be  to 


reduce  military  spending  and  slow 
down  the  arms  race.  He  points  out 
that  by  exercising  restraint  we  could 
have  prevented  both  Soviet  and  U.S. 
MIRVs,  and  he  rejects  the  bargaining 
chip  gambit  whereby  new  weapons  are 
built  without  regard  for  military  re¬ 
quirements  so  that  in  future  negotia¬ 
tions  they  can  be  used  to  strengthen 
our  bargaining  position. 

His  desire  to  stop  the  MIRV  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  the  sound  reasoning 
that,  because  it  was  started  as  a  meth¬ 
od  for  penetrating  a  Russian  ABM 
system  that  Russia  has  not  built,  there 
is  no  reason  for  our  going  ahead  with 
MIRV.  This  rationale  might  be  called 
a  variation  of  the  legal  maxim  that 
once  the  reason  for  a  rule  disappears 
the  rule  ought  to  disappear:  once  the 
military  requirement  for  a  weapon  dis¬ 
appears  the  weapon  ought  to  at  least 
be  placed  in  mothballs.  Spending  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  weapons  for  which 
there  are  no  military  requirements 
makes  us  weaker,  not  stronger.  “The 


plain  truth,”  McGovern  has  said,  “is 
that  the  major  dangers  to  American 
society  are  not  threats  from  abroad 
but  the  deterioration  of  our  own  so¬ 
ciety  from  within.  We  have  been  so 
obsessed  with  the  fear  of  international 
Communism  and  have  spent  so  much 
of  our  energy  and  resources  to  feed 
that  fear  that  we  have  robbed  and 
weakened  our  domestic  society.” 

Still,  it  is  wise  to  reserve  a  large 
amount  of  skepticism  for  anyone  seek¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  presidency.  Pres¬ 
idents  tend  to  add  to  our  misfortune. 
It  would  strain  historical  and  immedi¬ 
ate  experience  to  imagine  that  even  a 
benign  and  enlightened  ruler  could  un¬ 
screw  the  screw'ed-up  condition  of 
American  society  or  U.S.  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  courage  for  a  man 
running  for  national  office  to  talk 
about  dismantling  the  military-indus¬ 
trial  complex  and  to  put  forth  pro¬ 
posals  for  dealing  with  what  Eisen¬ 
hower  termed  “the  disastrous  rise  of 
misplaced  power.”  But  already  polit¬ 
ical  imperatives  are  having  their  effect 
on  McGovern.  Israel  seems  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  military  commitments 
from  the  U.S.  through  campaign  state¬ 
ments  made  by  both  presidential  can¬ 
didates  than  she  could  through  direct 
negotiations.  McGovern  may  be  soft¬ 
ening  his  early  hard  line  towards  aero¬ 
space  companies  who  might  not  be 
able  to  survive  on  their  own  private 
enterprise  during  a  period  of  defense 
cutbacks.  Compromises  on  issues  as 
basic  as  military  commitments  and 
economic  conversion  could  shrink  the 
breathing  space  and  the  room  for  mil¬ 
itary  and  social  reconstruction  that  a 
McGovern  Administration  now  prom¬ 
ises. 

McGovern  no  doubt  is  fully  aware 
of  the  serious  constitutional  crisis  that 
faces  the  American  people.  As  a  legis¬ 
lative  man  he  ought  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  excess  of  executive  power,  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  new  kind  of  militarism  and 
the  necessity  for  democratizing  the  na¬ 
tional  decision-making  process.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  why  he  believes  the  chief 
test  of  the  next  President  will  be 
“whether  he  can  stand  up  to  the  mil¬ 
itary — and  I  don’t  mean  the  Russians 
or  the  Chinese — I  mean  our  own.” 
But,  then,  Richard  Nixon  was  once  a 
legislative  man  himself.  • 
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POOR  DEREK’S 
ALMANAC 

by  derek  shearer 

YOU  don’t  have  to  be  a  MARXIST  tO 
agree  that  an  understanding  of  economic 
structure  and  behavior  is  important,  if 
you’re  interested  in  changing  America. 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  schools 
teach  about  the  subject,  even  to  the 
point  of  avoiding  the  term  capitalism 
for  some  euphemism  such  as  “the  free 
enterprise  system.”  You  would  think 
that  capitalism,  the  name  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  is  somehow  a  dirty 
word  or  an  ideologically  loaded  term. 

Not  calling  things  by  their  proper 
names  usually  leads  to  avoiding  recog¬ 
nition  of  basic  facts  about  the  U.S. 
(For  example  in  the  military  sphere, 
where  the  Strategic  Air  Command  pro¬ 
claims,  “Peace  is  our  Profession.”  And 
for  years,  Americans  avoided  the  basic 
facts  about  their  economic  system. 

Recently,  however,  this  situation  has 
begun  to  change  significantly.  Incisive 
books  and  articles  on  income,  owner¬ 
ship,  and  work  have  appeared;  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  radical  economists  has 
been  founded;  and  many  liberal  econo¬ 
mists  and  journalists  have  begun  to 
concern  themselves  with  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  issues. 

This  work — the  understanding  of 
how  the  American  economy  actually 
runs,  the  consequences,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  new  economic 
structures- — provides  a  base  upon  which 
we  can  build  politically. 

As  a  primer  on  wealth  and  income 
in  the  U.S.,  a  new  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Institute  is  your  best 
bet.  Compiled  by  Nancy  Lyons  and 
Letitia  Upton,  the  30-page  booklet  is 
entitled,  Basic  Facts:  Distribution  of 
Personal  Income  and  Wealth  in  the 
United  States.  Copies  cost  $1,  plus  204 
for  mailing.  (Write:  Cambridge  Insti¬ 
tute,  1878  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138.) 


Another  important  demystifying  • 
work  is  the  new  book.  Myth  of  the  j 
Middle  Class:  Notes  on  Affluence  and  i 
Equality  (Liveright),  by  Richard  Park-i 
er.  The  author  describes  how  at  leastj 
one-third  of  the  population  lives  in  or' 
near  poverty,  and  how  35  million  blue-; 
collar  workers  (who  think  of  them^ 
selves  as  middle-class)  enjoy  a  precarii- 
ous  prosperity  based  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  Parker’s  book  is  full  of 
facts  and  examples  useful  for  pamphlet 
and  poster-making.  < 

Two  other  slightly  heavier  books  on 
wealth  and  income:  Rich  Man,  Poor 
Man  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  $3.95  pa¬ 
perback)  by  Herman  P.  Miller,  an 
economic  statistician  in  the  U.S.  Bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Census;  and  Wealth  and 
Power  in  America  (Praeger,  $2.25  pa¬ 
perback)  by  Gabriel  Kolko. 

In  addition  to  these  sources,  you 
should  look  at  material  on  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  American  economy.  Some  of 
the  best  work  is  being  done  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Union  for  Radical  Political 
Economics  (URPE),  a  four-year-old 
organization  of  over  1000  economists, 
economics  writers,  and  community  or¬ 
ganizers. 

For  example,  the  August  1972 
issue  of  URPE’s  journal.  The  Review 
of  Radical  Political  Economics,  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  articles  on  Nixon’s 
New  Economic  Policy.  A  special  Sum¬ 
mer  issue  of  the  Review  deals  with 
women’s  role  in  the  economy.  There 
is  also  available  a  1970  issue  on  “The 
Vietnam  War  and  its  Impact  on  the 
Economy,”  and  a  two  volume  collec¬ 
tion  of  course  outlines  and  suggested 
readings  on  such  topics  as  economic 
history,  racism,  urban  economics,  etc. 

URPE  has  chapters  on  most  large 
campuses  and  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  Membership,  which  includes 
a  subscription  to  the  Review,  costs  $15 
a  year.  Individual  copies  of  the  Review 
are  available,  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
“Readings  in  Political  Economics.” 
(Write:  Union  for  Radical  Political 


Economics,  2503  Student  Activities 
Building,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  48104.)  ^ 

The  single  best  introduction  to  thi^ 
American  economy  that  I  know  of  is 
the  collection  of  readings  entitled  Thp 
Capitalist  System  (Prentice  Hall  papem 
back),  edited  by  Richard  C.  Edwards 
Michael  Reich,  and  Thomas  E.  Weis^ 
kopf.  The  authors  have  all  been  mend- 
bers  of  the  Harvard  URPE  chapter. 

In  addition  to  URPE,  there  are  a 
few  other  organizations  publishing  use¬ 
ful  information  on  economics.  Taxa¬ 
tion  with  Representation  (Tax  Experts 
Representing  the  Public  Interest),  a 
group  based  near  Washington,  D.C., 
promotes  tax  reform.  The  Taxation 
with  Representation  Newsletter  reports 
on  the  activity  of  such  groups  as  the 
“Tax  Advocates,”  its  affiliated  public 
interest  tax  firm.  The  monthly  news¬ 
letter  costs  $15  a  year — student  sub¬ 
scriptions  $5.  (Write:  Taxation  With 
Representation,  2369  North  Taylor  St., 
Arlington,  Virginia,  22207.) 

Every  month  the  Labor  Research 
Association  publishes  Economic  Notes, 
an  8-10  page  summary  of  economic 
events,  compiled  from  business  and 
government  publications.  The  Notes 
is  very  informative,  especially  if  you 
don’t  have  the  time  or  the  inclination 
to  keep  up  on  daily  and  weekly  publi¬ 
cations.  Subscriptions  cost  only  $2  a 
year.  (Write:  Labor  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation,  80  East  11th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003.) 

Finally,  there  is  the  new  Public 
Interest  Economics  Center  at  1714 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  According  to  Byron  Kennard, 
the  Center’s  secretary,  it  acts  as  a  re¬ 
source  on  economic  information  and 
analysis  for  citizen  groups  around  the 
country  concerned  with  issues  such  as 
consumer  protection,  environmental 
defense,  and  racial  and  sexual  equality. 
The  Center’s  director,  transportation 
economist  Allen  R.  Ferguson,  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  fight  against  the  SST.  Write 
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or  call  the  Center  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  a  fair  amount 
of  reading  each  week,  the  best  sources 
of  up-to-date  economic  information 
are  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Week.  Written  for  businessmen 
and  government  officials,  the  reporting 
is  straight-forward,  in-depth,  and  usu¬ 
ally  free  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
cant  which  fills  speeches  and  messages 
aimed  at  the  general  public. 

Beyond  these  periodical  sources,  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  check  out  a 
few  new  books  in  political  economics: 
for  example.  Economic  Concentration 
(Harcourt  Brace  Janovich)  by  John 
M.  Blair,  former  chief  economist  of 


THE  LATE  NIGHT 
SHOW  FROM 
MUNICH: 

A  REVIEW 

by  peter  collier 

THE  TWENTIETH  OLYMPIAD  WAS 'to  be 

an  international  celebration  of  peace. 
The  good  people  of  Munich  were  de¬ 
termined  to  stage  these  games  so  scru¬ 
pulously  that  lingering  memories  of 
Berlin,  1936,  when  Hitler’s  soldier-ath¬ 
letes  had  tried  to  emblazon  the  swas¬ 
tika  over  the  interlocked  Olympic 
rings,  would  be  effaced  forever.  Then 
it  had  been  Teutonic  gods  of  war  that 
were  being  supplicated;  but  now,  thir¬ 
ty-six  years  later,  it  was  to  be  the 
milder  dieties  of  Mt.  Olympus,  as 
thousands  of  the  world’s  greatest  ath¬ 
letes  gathered  in  gentle  Bavarian  sur¬ 
roundings  to  return  the  Olympic  ideal 
to  German  soil.  Although  competing 
in  futuristic,  computerized  surround¬ 
ings,  they  were  to  be  the  very  incarna¬ 
tion  to  an  ancient  drama :  defying  grav¬ 
ity,  venturing  into  the  unpredictable 
environment  of  water,  and  challenging 
the  iron  law  of  physics  with  nothing 
more  than  grit,  muscle  and  grace,  they 
contended  not  as  nation  against  nation, 
or  even  man  against  man,  but  as  man 
against  himself,  each  athlete  pushing 
himself  to  the  breaking  point  to  dis¬ 
cover  hidden  truths  about  his  own  and 
others’  humanity. 

This— or  something  like  it — ^was  the 


the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly.  Blair  was  the  man- 
behind-the-scenes  in  Sen.  Kefauver’s 
famous  hearings  on  monopoly  in  the 
Fifties.  His  is  one  of  the  definitive 
works  on  monopoly  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  decentralization  created  by  new 
technologies.  Robert  Heilbroner,  one 
of  the  more. lucid  political  economists 
writing  today,  has  a  new  book  of 
essays  entitled  Between  Capitalism  and 
Socialism  (Vintage  paperback).  Also 
worth  a  look:  Modern  Capitalism  and 
Other  Essays  by  Paul  M.  Sweezy  and 
The  Dynamics  of  U.S.  Capitalism  by 
Sweezy  and  Harry  Magdoff  (Monthly 
Review  Press). 

Most  of  the  Sweezy  and  Magdoff 

message  of  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  which  had  outbid  the 
other  networks  to  gain  rights  to  the 
games.  It  was  a  message  given  out  re¬ 
peatedly  and  in  dozens  of  ways,  by 
several  different  voices,  and  from  a 
variety  of  camera  angles  and  speeds 
(including  commercials  with  grainy 
footage  of  pseudo-athletes  in  a  mime 
of  competition)  during  the  rnore  than 
sixty  hours  the  Olympics  were  on  the 
air,  not  to  speak  of  the  weeks  when 
they  were  still  a  coming  attraction. 
This  would  be  a  modern  epic,  and  it 
would  unfold  in  unprecedented  detail 
before  the  wondering  eyes  of  millions 
of  Americans  to  whom  it  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  available.  For  if 
Munich  was  to  be  a  showcase  for  the 
greatest  athletic  competition  of  all  time, 
it  was  also  to  be  sportscasting’s  finest 
hour.  For  weeks  before  the  nations 
had  even  assembled  at  Olympic  Vil¬ 
lage,  ABC  was  boasting  how  it  would 
match  their  verve  and  daring  with  an 
equally  dazzling  technology  and  re¬ 
portage.  (The  network  was  a  little  like 
the  U.S.  team  itself — so  certain  of 
success  that  it  took  along  three  em¬ 
ployees  whose  only  job  would  be  to 
make  up  daily  press  releases  in  Mu¬ 
nich  showing  the  ABC  landslide  in  the 
previous  night’s  Neilsen  ratings.) 

ABC  goes  to  Munich.  It  was  a  col¬ 
lision  of  the  ridiculous  with  the  sub¬ 
lime.  But  such  contrasts  between  those 
who  compete  and  those  who  capital¬ 
ized  on  them  had  long  since  become  an 
enduring  feature  of  this  event.  The 
Games  had  over  the  years  become  a 
sort  of  moveable  host  inhabited  by 


essays  appeared  first  in  the  magazine 
Monthly  Review,  which  they  edit.  This 
independent  socialist  journal  has  been 
appearing  since  1949,  and  if  you  are 
not  familiar  with  it,  you  should  pick 
up  a  copy.  (Subscriptions  $7  a  year. 
Monthly  Review,  116  W.  14th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011.)  For  over 
two  decades  now,  MR  has  kept  up  a 
sophisticated,  yet  unshrill,  analysis  of 
economic  issues  from  a  socialist  per¬ 
spective.  • 

News  of  political  work,  including  pub¬ 
lications,  films,  slide  shows,  etc.,  should 
be  addressed  to  Derek  Shearer,  Ramparts 
Magazine,  2054  University  Ave.,  Berke¬ 
ley,  California  94704. 


growing  numbers  of  parasites.  For 
what  semed  like  an  eternity,  85-year- 
old  millionaire  Avery  Brundage  and 
the  gerontocracy  sitting  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Olympic  Committee  had  ca¬ 
priciously  controlled  the  fortunes  of 
young  athletes  like  jaded  Renaissance 
princes.  And  for  all  that  had  been  said 
about  the  attempt  to  make  the  Berlin 
Games  a  eugenics  laboratory  for  the 
Third  Reich,  Hitler  was  hardly  the 
last  to  inject  politics  into  the  Olympics. 
Especially  since  the  Soviets  had  burst 
dramatically  into  the  international 
sports  scene  in  the  fifties,  the  Games 
had  become  a  sort  of  dumb  show  for 
the  Cold  War. 

Miraculously,  however,  the  athletes 
managed  every  four  years  somehow  to 
keep  some  small  part  of  themselves  and 
their  art  immune  from  these  forces; 
they  managed  to  retain  a  vestige  of 
purity  and  magnanimity  although  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cynicisms.  Thus  it  was 
posible  to  look  forward  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  Munich  Olympiad  believing 
that  the  Games  still  had  a  sort  of 
mystery  at  their  core,  and  that  indeed 
it  was  one  place  where  an  individual’s 
will  and  adrenalin  might  for  a  brief 
moment  overcome  the  political  world 
which  routinely  uses  athletes  as  shab¬ 
bily  as  everyone  else.  In  addition, 
ABC  had  spent  millions  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  man-hours  in  Mu¬ 
nich.  Perhaps  the  network  would  seize 
this  unparalleled  opportunity  to  cut 
through  all  the  petty  nationalism  and 
breathe  some  sanity  into  what  had  be¬ 
come  far  closer  to  the  bread  and  cir¬ 
cuses  of  Rome  than  the  Greek  ideal. 
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But  even  before  the  Arab  murderers 
entered  the  sanctuary  of  Olympic  Vil¬ 
lage  to  slaughter  half  the  Israeli  team, 
it  had  become  clear  that  television  was 
not  going  to  offer  solutions  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  have  plagued  the  Games; 
instead  it  came  to  exemplify  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

From  the  onset  it  was  clear  that 
ABC’s  vaunted  team  of  experts  had 
gone  to  Germany  determined  to  report 
the  happening  as  if  it  was  all  a  tedious 
squabble  in  a  U.N.  Security  Council 
meeting.  In  retrospect  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  network  was  able  to  as¬ 
semble  a  group  of  reporters  so  unan¬ 
imously  at  odds  with  what  they  kept 
puffing  up  as  the  “Olympic  ideal.”  An¬ 
chorman  Chris  Schenkel  was  the  least 
offensive  of  the  group  only  because  he 
was  farthest  from  the  competition  and 
because  there  was  something  almost 
endearing  in  his  intimidation  by  the 
electronic  juggernaut  he  was  supposed 
to  control,  and  in  the  fact  that  he 
seemed  never  so  confident  as  when  an¬ 
nouncing  station  breaks.  It  was  the 
field  men  who  were  in  charge  of  in¬ 
jecting  the  propaganda  into  the  cov¬ 
erage.  Howard  Cosell  alternated  be¬ 
tween  covering  the  boxing  matches  as 
if  he  were  Edward  R.  Murrow  report¬ 
ing  the  Blitz  from  wartime  London, 
and  grilling  American  athletes  and 
coaches  who  had  “failed”  as  if  they 
were  heretics,  and  he  was  leading  them 
through  the  auto  da  fe.  Jim  McKay, 
who  habitually  referred  to  the  most 
polished  women  athletes  in  the  world 
as  “girls,”  reported  on  track  and  field 
like  an  aging  cheerleader,  and  the  only 
thing  Keith  Jackson’s  coverage  of  the 
water  sports  lacked  was  the  sound¬ 
track  from  Victory  at  Sea.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  former  athletes  providing  the 
“inside”  dimension  were  more  com¬ 
petent  and  dignified  than  the  pros,  al¬ 
though,  even  so,  one  of  them  managed 
to  refer  to  a  Polish  wrestler  as  a  “Po- 
lack”;  and  Erich  Segal  provided  the 
ultimate  absurdity  in  informal  inter¬ 
viewing  by  trying  to  talk  to  distance 
runners  while  jogging  along  bowleg- 
gedly  beside  them,  quite  out  of  breath. 

ABC  never  intended  to  cover  what 
actually  happened  in  Munich;  instead 
they  were  there  to  stage  a  happening 
of  their  own.  The  cameras  and  com¬ 
mentators  were  sent  to  the  Games  on 


an  assignment  not  unlike  the  one  Hit¬ 
ler  gave  filmmaker  Leni  Riefenstahl  in 
1936.  They  were  mandated  to  record 
what  was  to  be  another  athletic  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  at  which  America  would 
inevitably  dominate — not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  had  in  the  past,  perhaps 
(for  as  one  of  the  U.S.  women’s  swim 
coaches  said  in  Munich,  the  rest  of 
the  countries  have  caught  up  with  us 
in  missiles,  standard  of  living,  and 
practically  everything  else,  so  why  not 
sports?) — but  still  come  out  ahead. 
Largely  ignoring  the  sports  and  events 
where  Americans  were  not  expected 
to  do  well,  they  instead  positioned 
their  cameras  to  record  the  moments 
of  triumph.  But  instead  there  was  de¬ 
feat — inexplicable  defeat  for  a  nation 
that  has  spent  a  history  coping  only 
with  victory.  And  if  a  note  of  petu- 
lan,ce  entered  the  voices  of  some  of  the 
American  athletes,  with  ABC  it  be¬ 
came  a  crescendo  of  hysteria.  For  they 
did  not  have  the  option  Leni  Riefen¬ 
stahl  adopted  when  things  didn’t  go  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hitler’s  plan:  scrap  the 
propaganda  film  and  create  a  work  of 
art.  As  things  went  badly  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  ABC’s  coverage  went  from 
propaganda  to  polemics.  The  lessons 
of  the  bloodshed  it  covered  live  and 
up  close  were  lost  on  the  network  it¬ 
self. 

For  a  while  they  toyed  with  voodoo 
as  an  explanation;  the  U.S.  “failures” 
were  a  sort  of  hex,  a  bad  athletic  kar¬ 
ma  afflicting  the  team  for  reasons  that 
couldn’t  be  fathomed:  Eddie  Hart  and 


Rey  Robinson  not  getting  to  their  100 
meter  heats  on  time;  Cathy  Rigby 
sacrificing  her  chances  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  gymnastics  medal  to  aid  an  already 
doomed  team  effort;  Jim  Ryun  trip¬ 
ping  near  the  final  lap  of  his  1500 
meter  quarter  final;  Wayne  Collett  and 
Vince  Matthews  being  barred  from 
the  1600  meter  relay  because  of  the 
bad  posture  Avery  Brundage  decided 
was  a  victory  stand  protest. 

Along  with  this  series  of  inexplic¬ 
able  misfortunes  went  the  network’s 
sudden  discovery  of  politics  in  the 
Olympics — not  the  star-chamber  pol¬ 
itics  that  decides  which  nation  “gets” 
the  next  Games,  or  the  authoritarian 
politics  of  Brundage,  which  favors 
allowing  racist  regimes  like  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia  to  compete,  and 
which  not  only  barred  Collett  and 
Matthews  from  the  1600  meter  relay 
but  excommunicated  them  from  the 
Olympics  forever — but  the  mundane 
politics  that  have  come  to  rule  much 
of  the  competition  itself.  Thus  How¬ 
ard  Cosell  began  to  rave  about  bad 
boxing  decisions,  even  though  U.S. 
boxers  got  more  than  their  share  of 
good  breaks  (and  one  of  them,  gold 
medal  winner  Ray  Seales,  appeared 
actually  to  have  lost  at  least  three  of 
his  bouts).  Keith  Jackson  kept  ham¬ 
mering  home  the  fact  that  East  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  sent  judges  to  the 
Schwimmhalle  who  blatantly  favored 
their  own  divers  (and  indeed,  they  did 
rig  the  scoring,  but  so  did  the  single 
American  judge  in  the  men’s  platform 
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event).  And  finally,  in  post-mortemiz- 
ing  on  the  judging  of  the  gymnastics 
and  wrestling,  the  ABC  consensus  was 
not  that  some  means  had  to  be  found 
to  purge  such  politics  from  the  Games, 
but  that  more  Americans  had  to  get 
involved  in  the  international  commit¬ 
tees  appointing  the  judges,  presumably 
thereby  being  able  to  get  in  on  the  fix 
themselves  without  having  to  depend 
on  free  world  allies.  The  hysteria 
mounted  from  day  to  day  until  the  U.S. 
basketball  team  lost  its  disputed  game 
to  the  Soviets,  when  the  implied  con¬ 
nection  between  the  bad  luck  of  the 
U.S.  competitors  and  the  politics 
clicked  into  place:  we  were  being 
robbed. 

If  the  first  casualty  of  all  this  was 
the  truth,  the  second  was  the  athletes 
themselves.  ABC  picked  up  the  cen¬ 
tral  hypocrisy  of  the  Games:  that  the 
U.S.  team  is  a  group  of  easy-going,  tal¬ 
ented  amateurs  making  a  gutty  stand 
against  nations  that  unloose  a  legion 
of  driven  professionals  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  every  four  years.  This 
was  the  rationale  for  an  almost  xeno¬ 
phobic  attitude  toward  East  Euro¬ 
pean  athletes.  (Even  “little”  Olga  Kor¬ 
but,  the  Russian  gymnast  whom  Jim 
McKay  patronized,  was  de-personal- 
ized  into  a  “cute,”  fey  creature  some¬ 
how  not  part  of  the  grey  menace  of 
the  Soviets).  For  instance,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Games,  the  Russian  Nikolai  Avilov’s 
performance  in  the  decathlon,  was 
downplayed;  when  it  became  clear 
that  he  might  break  the  record  in  the 
last  of  his  ten  events  but  that  no  U.S. 
competitor  would  be  close  enough  to 
challenge  him,  Jim  McKay  arranged 
for  an  American — 1968  winner  and 
record  holder.  Bill  Toomey — to  be  the 
shadow  competition  as  Avilov  ran  the 
final  1500  meters.  When  Wolfgang 
Nordwig  won  the  pole  vault,  it  was 
noted  that  the  East  Germans  worked 
full  time  for  years  to  gain  their  ex¬ 
pertise,  and  instead  of  Nordwig’s  vic¬ 
tory,  the  emphasis  was  on  Bob  Sea- 
gren’s  “unfair”  defeat.  The  Soviets 
were  robots;  the  East  Germans  a  new 
athletic  Wehrmacht.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  U.S.,  which  sent  over  400 
participants — the  largest  contingent  in 
Munich,  and,  with  111  “officials,” 
probably  the  largest  group  of  hangers- 


on  as  well — does  not  lack  for  a  system 
of  rewards  to  goad  its  athletes  on  to 
victory.  When  Mark  Spitz  (whom 
ABC  helped  apotheosize  into  the 
American  “ace”  of  the  Games  with 
seven  gold  medals)  finished  his  last 
race,  he  could  hardly  wait  to  vault  out 
of  the  water  and  get  about  the  business 
of  parlaying  his  hero’s  status  and  mar¬ 
ketable  face  into  a  career  estimated  to 
be  worth  $5  million. 

American  athletes  suffered  too — 
Spitz  with  his  mind-bending  malapro- 
pisms,  among  them.  Time  and  again 
the  commentators  worked  them  into 
their  jingoistic  act,  placing  them  in  a 
crossfire  where  it  seemed  that  the 
only  choice  was  between  being  a  fool 
or  a  crybaby.  Certain  moments  stand 
out  vividly;  cooperating  in  building  up 
heavyweight  boxer  Duane  Bobick  as 
the  next  great  white  hope  and  a  likely 
winner  in  the  Games,  only  to  have  him 
get  badly  beaten  in  his  second  match; 
showcasting  mammoth  wrestler  Chris 
Taylor  as  a  kind  of  ursine,  good-na¬ 
tured  freak;  catechizing  800-meter 
winner  Dave  Wottle  about  why  he 
didn’t  take  his  golfing  cap  off  when  on 
the  victory  stand,  only  to  let  him  off 
the  hook  by  saying  that  actually  it  was 
alright  because  the  American  people 
had  noticed  that  his  hand  was  over  his 
heart;  condemning  the  IOC’s  vendetta 
against  Collett  and  Matthews  even 
though  ABC  itself  had  banished  the 
two  black  runners  from  its  nightly  sum¬ 
mary  where  all  other  gold  medal  win¬ 
ners  were  featured;  insisting  on  one 
more  demeaning  interview  with  a  dis¬ 
traught  Jim  Ryun,  who  God  knows  has 
already  been  used  enough  by  sports 
and  sportcasters. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  there  were  great 
moments,  of  course — the  elan  of  the 
Japanese  women’s  volleyball  team,  the 
grace  and  sportsmanship  of  boxer  Jes¬ 
sie  Valdez,  the  great  victories  of  the 
Finnish  distance  runners — which  not 
even  ABC  could  banalize.  But  in  the 
last  analysis,  these  moments  came  too 
seldom  to  save  the  Olympics  from  the 
omnivorous  eye  of  the  television  cam¬ 
era.  Events  started  to  melt  into  each 
other — the  1500  meters,  the  murders 
at  the  airport,  the  boxing  semi-finals: 
it  was  a  rnarathon  meal  where  each 
course  looked  different  but  tasted  the 
same.  The  only  thing  of  importance 


was  the  fact  that  the  U.S.,  by  hook  or 
crook,  was  faced  with  becoming  a 
second-rate  sports  power.  It  was  as  if 
the  killing  of  the  Israeli  athletes  was 
somehow  subliminally  connected  to  a 
larger  athletic  tragedy. 

The  Games  are  over  now.  While  tel¬ 
evision  writers  praise  the  ABC  cover¬ 
age,  sportswriters  wonder  if  there 
should  be  another  Olympiad  now  that 
blood  has  stained  the  Olympic  flag. 
The  question  is  natural  given  the  hor¬ 
rendous  events  that  night  at  the  air¬ 
port.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  should  have 
been  asked  even  if  there  had  been  no 
carnage  at  Munich.  For  the  Arab  as¬ 
sassins  were  not,  as  ABC  and  everyone 
else  claimed,  an  alien  intrusion  into 
an  otherwise  peaceful  and  cooperative 
atmosphere.  They  were  more  the  final 
apocalyptic  acting  out  of  the  vicious 
nationalism  that  has  now  been  per¬ 
manently  ingrained  as  an  enduring 
feature  of  this  spectacle.  The  medium 
was  the  message,  and  nothing  the  ath¬ 
letes  could  do  would  change  that.  # 

RUSSO  (From  page  42) 
ing  American  reporters  to  the  RAND 
villa  to  get  the  inside  dope.  They  even 
had  Goure  present  “Backgrounders” 
to  newsmen;  these  are  briefings  where 
the  source  cannot  be  identified.  Out  of 
this  came  news  reports  such  as  Jack 
Foisie’s  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who 
in  1966  (without  identifying  RAND 
or  Goure)  said  that  Goure’s  work 
indicated  a  decline  in  the  morale  of 
the  enemy  and  a  belief  the  com¬ 
munist  forces  have  lost  the  Viet¬ 
namese  War.  .  .  .  The  findings  of  the 
survey  supported  allied  military  tac¬ 
tics  in  almost  every  respect,  and  gave 
an  encouraging  overall  picture  of 
progress  in  the  ground  war. 

Denis  Warner  called  it,  “A  work  of 
tremendous  importance.”  Carl  Rowan, 
writing  in  a  column  in  1966,  referred 
to  the  Goure  study  as  “this  secret  study 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  President 
Johnson’s  present  strategy.  .  .  .”  He 
finished  his  column  by  saying. 

It  is  this  study  that  reportedly  has 
convinced  President  Johnson  that,  as 
long  as  Hanoi  refuses  peace  talks, 
he  has  no  alternative  to  continuing 
the  bombing  and  the  military  pres¬ 
sure.  The  hope  is  that,  sooner  rather 
than  later,  the  communists’  morale 
will  descend  past  the  breaking  point. 
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This,  no  doubt,  was  a  result  of  Goure’s 
briefings  of  Walt  Rostow. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  I  left  Saigon 
and  went  for  a  vacation  to  Bangkok, 
where  I  was  greeted  by  a  headline  in 
the  Bangkok  Post  (an  English  language 
daily)  which  said  “VC  MORALE 
PLUMMETS.”  Goure  had  been  giv¬ 
ing  “backgrounders”  to  newsmen;  the 
Saigon  American  Embassy  knew  they 
had  a  good  thing  going. 

Tying  NLF  morale  to  bombing  was  j 
the  chief  contribution  Goure  made  to| 
the  aerial  genocide  campaign.  In  1965-) 
66  there  was  a  “great  debate”  in  offi¬ 
cial  American  circles  in  Vietnam.  Some 
people  felt  that  bombing  infui;iated  the 
Vietnamese  so  much  that  it  only  stiff¬ 
ened  their  resistance.  Goure  argued 
against  this,  using  the  authority  of  the 
RAND  image  and  the  interviews  to 
back  it  up.  According  to  Goure  the 
bombing  didn’t  cause  a  backlash  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  tended  to  separate  the  vil¬ 
lagers  from  the  NLF :  “The  more 
knowledgable  interviewers  indicated  an 
increasing  tendency  among  the  villag¬ 
ers  to  blame  the  Viet  Cong  for  draw¬ 
ing  such  attacks  upon  them.  .  .  .”  This 
statement  is  absolute  hogwash;  Goure 
gave  the  impression  that  interviewers’ 
statements  were  neatly  collated  as  to 
their  knowledgeability.  Nothing  like 
this  was  ever  done. 

Neither  Goure  nor  Thomson  knew 
much  about  Vietnam;  they  weren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  outside  material. 
This  represents  a  curious  aloofness 
that  seems  quite  common  to  people 
with  official  security  clearances.  They 
have  an  air  of  being  in  on  the  really 
important  affairs  of  state,  a  kind  of 
priesthood  which  disdains  the  attitudes 
of  outsiders  as  though  to  say,  “How 
could  you  have  an  attitude  if  you  don’t 
know  what’s  really  happening?” 

Goure  spent  virtually  all  his  time  fly¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  the  U.S. 
and  Saigon  and  talking  to  Americans. 
Thomson  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
RAND  villa;  he  went  home  shortly 
after  RAND  president  Frank  Coll- 
bohm  visited  Saigon  in  May  1965. 
Collbohm  was  given  the  VIP  tour  of 
the  battlefield.  He  was  briefed,  flown 
around,  and  helicoptered  into  a  battle 
zone  to  inspect  a  cache  of  captured 
weapons.  He  left  pleased  as  punch  with 
Goure;  the  project  sailed  merrily  on. 


My  own  job  on  the  Motivation  and 
Morale  Project  was  to  supervise  three 
to  four  of  the  Vietnamese  interviewers 
of  which  there  were  around  ten.  Trav¬ 
eling  around  the  country  on  American 
airplanes  was  impossible  for  Vietnam¬ 
ese  alone  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
accompany  them.  Generally  Amer¬ 
icans  didn’t  trust  Vietnamese  and  con¬ 
sidered  them  all  to  be  “VC”  until 
vouched  for  by  Americans.  Prisoners 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  Vietnam  in 
provincial  jails.  The  higher  level  cadre 
were  sent  to  Saigon  where  they  could 
be  found  at  the  CIA-sponsored  Na¬ 
tional  Interrogation  Center  or  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Interrogation  Center  run  by 
the  Vietnamese.  Every  third  week  or 
so  I  would  arrange  to  take  my  group 
of  interviewers  on  a  trip  to  the  prov¬ 
inces  where  we  would  stay  for  three 
or  four  days  conducting  interviews.  In¬ 
variably  the  trips  would  turn  up  some 
kind  of  adventure,  anything  from  ter¬ 
rorist  bombings  to  fire  fights  to  the 
discovery  of  esoteric  Vietnamese  dishes 
that  werg  not  available  in  Saigon.  On 
my  first  trip  in  the  spring  of  1965, 
four  of  us  went  to  Qui  Nhon,  a  port 
town  on  the  coast  of  central  Vietnam 
which  came  to  be  controlled  by  the  no¬ 
torious  Korean  troops.  We  stayed  in 
a  small  hotel  and  borrowed  a  Land 
Rover  from  the  local  AID  contingent 
to  use  in  going  back  and  forth  to  the 
prison.  One  evening,  as  we  were  leav¬ 
ing  the  hotel  for  dinner,  Thang,  an  in¬ 
terviewer,  opened  the  door  to  the  Land 
Rover,  shouted,  and  waved  us  back. 
Someone  had  placed  a  North  Vietnam¬ 
ese  coin  on  the  front  seat;  it  was  a  Ho 
Chi  Minh  piastre  (bearing  his  like¬ 
ness)  which,  unofficially,  was  worth 
about  ten  Saigon  piastres.  Thang  was 
afraid  the  Land  Rover  had  been  booby- 
trapped.  We  checked  it  thoroughly  and 
found  nothing.  The  Vietnamese  were 
convinced  it  was  a  warning  from  a 
terrorist  and  spoke  uneasily  of  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  trip. 

That  very  day  we  had  attempted  to 
interview  a  man  alleged  to  be  one  of 
the  terrorists  who  had  bombed  the 
American  B.B.Q.  in  Qui  Nhon  about 
two  months  before,  for  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  U.S. 
launched  reprisal  raids  on  North  Viet¬ 
nam  under  the  code  name  of  Flaming 
Dart  11.  The  interview  had  not  lasted 
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long  because  the  man  had  been  beaten 
so  badly.  He  wept  throughout  the  in¬ 
terview  and  kept  asking  us  if  he  was 
going  to  be  executed:  “Are  they  going 
to  kill  me  tomorrow?”  His  thumbs 
were  swollen  very  badly;  the  man  had 
been  hung  from  his  thumbs  and  beaten 
while  suspended.  This  was  my  first 
fbrush  with  the  effects  of  torture.  Later 
I  it  would  become  apparent  that  virtual- 
'  ly  every  prisoner  was  tortured.- 

I  wasn’t  quite  sure  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  advisers  knew  this  kind  of  thing 
was  going  on,  so  after  we  finished  the 
interview  I  walked  across  the  court¬ 
yard  and  told  the  American  captain 
who  was  my  contact  about  the  fact 
that  prisoners  were  being  tortured.  He 
responded  by  acting  busy  and  hastened 
off.  Later  that  night  over  a  beer,  I, 
found  him  unwilling  to  discuss  any¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on  in  Binh  Dinh 
province;  he  kept  t-alking  about  how 
much  money  he  was  saving  up  and 
how,  when  hfe  got  back  to  the  States, 
he  was  going  to  take  it  all  out  pf  the 
bank  in  the  form  of  cash  and  buy  a 
Corvette.  Repeatedly  he  imagined  the 
look  on  the  salesman’s  face  when  he 


would,  as  he  put  it,  pick  out  a  Cor¬ 
vette  and  pay  for  it  on  the  spot  with 
cash  and  the  correct  change.  After 
being  treated  to  this  fantasy  about 
three  times  I  excused  myself  and  went 
back  to  the  hotel.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Corvette  dream  grew  out  of 
the  captain’s  feelings  of  powerlessness: 
at  the  time,  the  U.S.  Army  advisers 
listed  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
province  as  being  NLF-controlled.  In 
retrospect  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
reprisal  raid  of  Flaming  Dart  II  grew 
out  of  The  same  feelings  oLROa^lsss- 
ness.  ^ 

The  first  field  tnp  to  Qui  Nhon  was 
loaded  with  ojnens.  When  we  went  out 
to  the  airport  we  were  almost  killed  by 
American  rockets.  An  L-19  (the  small 
spotter  plane)  pilot  had  accidentally 
hit  the  fire  button  while  taxiing  down 
the  runway  and  two  smoke  rockets  had 
soared  off  over  our  heads,  missing  us 
by  a  matter  of  a  few  feet  (inches?). 
We  immediately  hit  the  deck,  not  know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  had  happened  but 
feeling  sure  the  airport  was  under  NLF 
attack.  After  lying  there  a  few  min¬ 
utes  while  nothing  more  happened  we 


got  up  to  check  out  the  explosion. 
After  hearing  what  had  happened  we 
celebrated  our  continuing  good  health 
with  soft  drinks  from  a  machine  and 
waited  until  the  C-123  transport  took 
off  for  Saigon  on  what  was  called  the 
'milk  run.”  Later  on  during  my  stay  in 
Vietnam,  after  several  other  near- 
misses,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  only 
honorable  death  for  an  American 
might  be  an  absurd  one  like  being 
shot  by  another  American.  Most  of 
the  death  in  Vietnam,  in  any  case,  is 
absurd.  And  most  of  it  is  perpetrated 
by  Americans. 

Several  months  later  I  ran  into  an 
American  adviser  in  Saigon  who  was 
stationed  in  Qui  Nhon;  he  said  both 
the  rockets  that  had  nearly  hit  us  ^ad 
soared  across  the  town,  one  landing  ip 
the  water  off  the  beach  and  the  other 
striking  a  sandbagged  emplacement 
outside  the  U.S.  Army  compound  that 
sits  by  the  beach,  badly  burning  an 
American  M.P.  He  also  said  the  town 
had  undergone  a  mortar  attack  -  the 
week  after  we  left,  with  one  of  the 
shells  landing  in  the  street  in  front  of 
the  hotel  where  we  had  stayed. 
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(so  to  speak)  of  Nixon’s  political  aspirations.  All  that  Nixon  says,  he  has  said  in  real  life,  nothing  has  been  invented,  nothing  has  been 
taken  out  of  context.  Gore  Vidal,  in  researching  this  play,  carefully  footnoted  each  of  Nixon’s  statements  for  time,  origin,  and  nature  of 
the  speech.  An  annotated  bibliography  is  available  on  request. 

remember  eveiYthing  that  he  said  on  this  record 

he  has  said  in  real  life. 
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The  field  trips  I  took  in  Vietnam  re¬ 
vealed  a  lot  about  the  war.  Every¬ 
where  the  American  advisers  seemed 
hassled,  powerless,  and  isolated  from 
the  Vietnamese,  as  they  stuck  together 
in  their  compounds.  I  felt  much  more 
in  touch  with  the  country  than  most  of 
them  because  I  traveled  with  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  stayed  in  Vietnamese  hotels  (which 
averaged  about  fifty  cents  per  night 
before  inflation  hit),  and  ate  in  Viet¬ 
namese  restaurants.  The  food  was  de¬ 
licious;  I  had  never  dreamed  there 
were  so  many  varieties  of  rice.  Usu¬ 
ally,  after  we  arrived  in  a  place,  I 
would  leave  the  Vietnamese  to  the  in¬ 
terviewing  and  explore  the  area,  talk¬ 
ing  to  Vietnamese  and  American  of¬ 
ficials  and  going  out  into  the  country¬ 
side  whenever  possible.  I  felt  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  American  would  have  a 
questionable  effect  on  the  interviews 
so  I  limited  my  participation  as  much 
as  my  curiosity  would  allow. 


WE  INTERVIEWED  THREE  CATE- 

gories  of  people:  prisoners, 
defectors,  and  refugees.  De¬ 
fectors  were  easiest  to  interview  be¬ 
cause  security  was  lax  at  the  chieu  hoi 
camps.  Chieu  hoi  means  “open  arms” 
in  Vietnamese  and  is  the  name  the  Sai¬ 
gon  government  gave  the  defector  pro¬ 
gram.  The  theme  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  welcomes  its  errant  children  back 
to  the  “just  cause”  with  open  arms. 
Every  province  town  has  a  chieu 
hoi  center  where  the  defectors  stay 
for  a  period  of  several  months  after 
turning  themselves  in.  Generally,  when 
we  got  to  a  chieu  hoi  center,  we  would 
chat  with  the  director  for  a  while  in 
an  attempt  to  find  out  which  people 
might  be  the  most  interesting  to  inter¬ 
view.  Sometimes  we  would  take  the 
interviewees  to  cafes  or  back  to  the 
hotel  where  we  would  sip  beer  and  de¬ 
velop  better  rapport.  Generally  those 
who  deserted  the  NLF  ranks  did  so 
because  they  could  no  longer  stand  thefi 
hardships,  rather  than  because  thew 
became  disenchanted  with  NLF  aimsj 
Everyone  we  interviewed,  in  fact, 
spoke  of  the  incredibly  difficult  living 
conditions  Front  people  had  to  deal 
with:  about  marching  long  distances 
almost  every  day  and  then  having  to 
dig  in,  about  constantly  being  bombed. 


Few,  if  any,  had  illusions  about  the 
Saigon  government;  many  were  frank 
enough  to  say  they  still  thought  the 
NLF  had  the  best  program  for  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Generally  the  atmosphere  around 
the  chieu  hoi  camps  was  that  of  a 
group  of  anywhere  from  ten  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  loafing  around  a  court¬ 
yard.  Many  Americans  saw  the  chieu 
hoi  programs  as  being  “rest  and  re¬ 
laxation  programs  for  the  V.C.”  No 
doubt  many  of  the  defectors  would  re¬ 
join  the  NLF  via  the  route  they  had 
taken  the  first  time  around  because  in 
rural  Vietnam  “all  roads  lead  to  the 
NLF,”  but  most  were  men  broken  in 
spirit  and  would  not.  Generally  the  de¬ 
fectors,  as  would  be  expected,  did  give 
more  pro-Saigon  responses  than  did 
the  prisoners;  for  example,  on  the 
question  of  whom  villagers  blamed  for 
the  air  attacks,  the  defectors  were 
much  more  likely  to  say  the  people 
blamed  NLF  units  for  drawing  the  at¬ 
tacks.  The  prisoners,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  unanimously  said  that 
villagers  blamed  the  Americans  and 
their  client  government  in  Saigon.  The 
approach  of  counting  the  noses  of  who 
blamed  whom  borders  on  the  absurd 
and  was  part  of  the  obscurantist  dia¬ 
logue  started  by  Goure,  who  wanted  so 
much  to  calm  official  fears  of  air  war 
backlash.  Actually,  if  some  villagers 
did  blame  NLF  units  for  drawing  fire, 
it  was  a  matter  quite  distinguishable 
from  expressing  anger  at  the  Amer¬ 
icans  and  their  Saigon  puppets,  be¬ 
cause  the  spirit  of  criticism/ self-criti¬ 
cism  is  deeply  imbued  in  the  NLF;  its 
day-to-day  relationship  with  the  villag¬ 
ers  constitutes  its  raison  d’etre.  The 
point  is  that  the  NLF  cadre  encour¬ 
aged  the  villagers  to  be  openly  crit¬ 
ical  of  them. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Revolution  is  its  dialogical  na¬ 
ture,  and  that,  most  importantly,  means 
dialogue  with  the  people  based  on  the 
principles  of  kiem  thao  (Vietnamese 
for  criticism/ self-criticism).  If  the  vil¬ 
lagers  were  not  critical  there  could  be 
no  dialogue.  This  does  not  mean  the 
NLF  should  be  completely  idealized 
in  the  eyes  of  Americans;  they  have 
had  their  share  of  ego-tripping  cadres, 
too,  who  at  times  lord  it  over  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  But  kiem  thao  grew  to  be  an 
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integral  part  of  the  Revolution  because 
it  was  absolutely  necessary.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  were  times  when 
guerillas  were  soundly  criticized  for 
drawing  fire,  but  it  was  the  kind  of 
criticism  reserved  for  “little  brothers,” 
which  is  how  the  people  referred  to 
the  hamlet  cadre.  The  words  of  a 
young  NLF  woman  give  the  sense  of 
how  villagers  felt  about  American 
aerial  firepower: 

In  Ban  Ban  the  villagers  had  already 
complained  to  the  Ben  Cat  District 
headquarters  because  GVN  [the  Sai¬ 
gon  “government]  had  fired  repeat¬ 
edly  on  innocent  villagers  instead  of 
on  the  forest,  where  the  “VC"  pur¬ 
portedly  lived. 

What  do  villagers  do  in  case  of  air  at¬ 
tack? 

They  run  away.  They  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  the  forest.  Only  the  old 
people  stay  in  the  village. 

Who  do  the  villagers  think  fly  the  air¬ 
craft  and  helicopters? 

Mostly  Americans — especially  in 
the  attacks  in  which  the  shooting 
is  ferocious.  They  thought  only 
Americans  could  shoot  like  that — 
“like  asses,”  they  said. 

Just  as  “only  Americans  could  shoot 
like  that,”  only  Goure  could  rational¬ 
ize  the  air  war  in  the  way  he  did.  The 
glib  obscurantism,  the  apologia  deliv¬ 
ered  to  civilians  in  support  of  the  Air 
Force,  all  amounted  to  a  whitewash 
of  genocide  at  a  time  when  the  Air 
Force  was  straining  not  to  become  ir¬ 
relevant  in  the  context  of  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  in  the  jungle.  “The  devastation 
caused  by  the  B-52’s  has  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression,”  Goure  would  write 
in  a  classified  report  in  1966,  and  in 
the  very  next  sentence  say,  “Neverthe¬ 
less  the  interviews  indicate  no  wide¬ 
spread  or  deep-seated  popular  hatred 
for  the  GVN  or  the  Americans  as  a 
result  of  air  and  artillery  attacks.”  This 
boiled  down  to  justification  of  geno¬ 
cide,  cloaked  in  the  quite  influential 
mantle  of  RAND  social  science.  In  an 
article  about  the  RAND  project  in  The 
Reporter  in  December  1965,  Denis 
Warner,  without  identifying  RAND  or 
Goure,  quotes  “the  analyst”  {i.e.. 
Goure) : 

We  ought  to  increase  our  night-time 
interdiction  of  the  waterways  in  the 
Delta  and  maintain  the  B-52  attacks 


on  Vietcong  base  areas.  Interfer¬ 
ence  with  mobility  will  break  the 
Vietcong’ s  back  .  .  .  Don’t  just  kill. 
Interfere  with  the  Vietcong. 

In  the  body  of  this  article  Warner 
wrote; 

...  to  ignore  the  opportunity  (cre¬ 
ated  by  refugees  abandoning  liber¬ 
ated  areas)  would  be  to  discard  the 
only  practicable  and  immediately 
available  means  of  dividing  the  V iet- 
cong  from  the  population.  .  .  . 

He  ends  his  article  on  a  note  of  high 
praise  for  the  RAND  project,  which 
he  sees  as  having 

revealed  much  more  about  the  Viet¬ 
cong  than  we  have  ever  known  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  there  are  guidelines  for 
action  and  a  whole  body  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  matters  that  until  now 
have  always  been  either  a  matter  of 
guesswork  or  woefully  inadequate 
intelligence.  We  are  getting  to  know 
the  enemy. 

The  Americans  were  not  getting  to 
know  “the  enemy.”  In  fact,  with 
RAND’s  help,  quite  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect  was  being  achieved.  Americans 
were  repressing  what  they  sensed  to 
be  true  and  thrashing  away  at  the  rural 
environment  with  all  the  technological 
sadism  they  could  muster,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  ignored  the  outright 
torture  (not  just  mistreatment)  of 
NLF  prisoners. 

Prisoners  were  tortured  as  a  matter 
of  course,  even  those  who  tried  their 
best  to  be  cooperative.  The  men  we 
interviewed  could  not  understand  why 
torture  was  so  widespread,  for  it  was 
imprudent  aside  from  the  fact  that  it 
^as  inhumane.  In  the  ranks  of  the 
NLF  it  was  well-known  that  if  you 
were  captured  you  would  be  tortured. 
Knowing  this  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  carry  the  struggle  to  the  death 
rather  than  surrender.  I  constantly 
spoke  of  this  with  Goure  and  other 
American  officials,  both  military  and 
civilian.  If  I  got  a  response  it  was  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  kind  of  racist  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  pointed  to  cruelty  as  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  Asians. 

Torture  of  NLF  prisoners  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  poignance  in  the  present  political 
climate  because  of  the  way  Nixon  has 
manufactured  a  phony  issue  out  of  the 
plight  of  American  POWs  in  North 
Vietnam.  He  has  accused  Hanoi  re¬ 


peatedly  of  withholding  the  names  of 
prisoners,  while  throughout  Vietnam 
I  found  one  prison  after  another  that 
had  no  record  of  the  people  caged  up 
inside.  Even  more  outrageously,  he 
complains  of  mistreatment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners  when  throughout  South 
Vietnam,  in  the  nearly  two  dozen  pris¬ 
ons  I  visited,  the  prisoners  live  an  in¬ 
describably  inhumane  existence.  When 
I  hear  Nixon  talk  about  American 
POWs  I  think  of  the  American  who 
worked  at  the  CIA  interrogation  cen¬ 
ter  in  Saigon;  he  told  me  on  numerous 
occasions  in  great  detail  how  prison¬ 
ers  were  tortured.  One  prisoner,  he 
said,  was  hung  by  his  feet  in  a  tree 
while  a  piano  wire  noose  was  slipped 
around  his  genitals.  He  was  told  to 
talk  or  the  noose  would  be  pulled  tight. 
The  CIA  man  said  the  prisoner  never 
did  talk;  he  grinned  as  he  added  the 
punch  line.  On  another  occasion  this 
same  man  told  me  about  his  treatment 
of  a  student  arrested  in  Hue  for  al¬ 
leged  activity  with  the  NLF : 

I  didn’t  hurt  him  [he  said].  I  just 
told  him  I  was  going  to  find  his 
mother  and  kill  her.  Next  I’m  going 
to  have  his  mother  sent  down  here 
from  Hue  [the  woman  was  in  jail 
there]  and  I’m  going  to  tell  her  I’m 
going  to  kill  her  boy  if  he  doesn’t 
talk.  Then  I’ll  let  her  visit  him. 


The  rand  interviews  were  classi¬ 
fied  until  the  spring  of  this  year. 
This  is  an  example  of  how  the 
object  of  the  secrecy  system  is  to  keep 
information  away  from  the  American 
public;  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
these  interviews  could  aid  the  “enemy,” 
but  they  could  educate  the  American 
public,  and  the  more  the  public  knows 
about  the  Vietnam  situation,  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  oppose  U.S.  policy.  The 
classification  of  the  interviews  has 
helped  keep  the  Vietnamese  deperson¬ 
alized  in  American  eyes. 

Along  with  having  made  the  inter¬ 
views  partially  public,  RAND  has  is¬ 
sued  the  official  party  line  on  the  Viet 
Cong  Motivation  and  Morale  Project 
in  the  form  of  a  report  entitled  User’s 
Guide  to  the  RAND  Interviews  in 
Vietnam,  R-1024-ARPA.  The  Guide 
gives  a  history  of  the  project  and  tells 
a  little  about  the  processes  integral  to 
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its  purposes.  Generally,  however,  it  is 
RAND’s  bland  way  of  saying  “it  never 
happened”;  just  like  the  Party  in  Or¬ 
well’s  1984,  the  Guide  is  an  exercise 
in  the  mutability  of  the  past.  The  most 
telling  fact  about  the  Guide  is  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  counterpart  version  which 
is  secret.  The  secret  version  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  'VC  M&M  project  written 
by  A1  Goldberg  of  RAND’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office;  it  is  available  on  a  “need 
to  know”  basis  only.  Could  Goldberg’s 
history  help  the  “enemy?”  It  might 
give  the  Vietnamese  a  good  laugh  but 
nothing  else;  it  is  simply  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  public  is  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  very  existence  of  Goldberg’s 
history  proves  that  the  Guide  tells 
much  less  than  the  entire  story. 

The  Guide  was  written  by  W.  Phil¬ 
lips  Davison,  RAND  consultant,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  sociology  at 
Columbia,  and  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations.  Davison  is 
a  liberal,  tweedy  pipesmoker  who  com¬ 
mutes  to  the  classroom  in  Morningside 
Heights  from  his  country  home  just 
outside  fashionable  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  Davison  spent  the  summer  of 
1965  in  Saigon  subbing  as  director  of 
the  RAND  project  while  Goure  was 
back  in  Santa  Monica  and  Washington 
giving  his  air  war  sales  pitch.  A  quiet, 
easy-going  and  kindly  fellow,  and  never 
one  to  rock  the  boat,  Davison  has  de¬ 
livered  up  a  slick  whitewash  of  the 
RAND  project.  One  thing  in  the  re¬ 
port  is  helpful,  however;  Davison  doc¬ 
uments  the  fact  that  the  U.S.,  though 
loudly  criticizing  Hanoi  for  not  pro¬ 
viding  timely  lists  of  POW-MIA’s, 
does  not  have  lists  of  the  prisoners  it 
takes  either : 

“The  most  serious  drawback  (in  find¬ 
ing  knowledgeable  prisoners  to  in¬ 
terview)  was  that  no  comprehensive 
or  reliable  lists  of  either  prisoners 
or  defectors  could  be  found  in  Sai¬ 
gon.” 

It’s  not  often  that  RAND  is  so  help¬ 
ful  in  proving  Nixon  to  be  a  hypocrite 
but  there  it  is — in  black  and  white  and 
stamped  with  the  RAND  imprimatur. 
But  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  report 
goes  in  getting  to  the  real  essence  of 
things.  Davison  never  mentions  Goure 
but  shows  again  that  RAND’s  position 
is  defensive  on  the  matter.  “If  anyone 


had  inferred  from  the  interview  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Viet  Cong  movement 
was  about  to  crumble,”  writes  Davi¬ 
son,  “the  error  owed  to  a  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  the  data,  not  to  faulty  data.” 
Davison  knows  perfecly  well  what  im¬ 
pressions  were  being  given  by  Goure, 
but  none  of  this  is  ever  discussed. 

Davison  portrays  the  project  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  three  phases.  Goure’s  phase 
(the  second)  is  euphemistically  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  “inquired  into  the 
Viet  Cong’s  military  organization  and 
conduct  of  operations”  and  as  having 
dealt  with  “the  way  the  Viet  Cong  re¬ 
sponded  to  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S. 
efforts  to  crush  them  militarily.”  That’s 
about  as  far  as  he  goes.  In  discussing 
working  conditions  in  Vietnam  Davi¬ 
son  complains  that  “.  .  .  few  Viet¬ 
namese  or  American  officials  in  Sai¬ 
gon  ever  really  understood  the  purpose 
of  the  project.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  an  intelligence¬ 
gathering  undertaking  rather  than  a 
long-range  study  of  political,  social, 
and  psychological  factors.”  The  “Viet¬ 
namese  or  American  officials”  were 


quite  hip  in  this  regard  because  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering  was  precisely  what 
the  project  was  all  about.  Goure  used 
to  say  around  the  office,  “We  got  the 
best  damned  intelligence  in  the  war!” 

In  the  preface  (apparently  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  Davison)  to  the  Guide  it  is 
stated  that  any  information  that  could 
identify  the  interviewee  is  excised  be¬ 
cause  it  could  lead  to  reprisals.  “Re¬ 
searchers  have  an  ethical  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  no  one  suffers  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  subject  of  research,”  it  says 
on  the  very  first  page.  In  the  light  of 
what  Goure  did  with  the  project  the 
hypocrisy  of  that  statement  needs  no 
discussion.  Actually,  books  are  already 
in  print  which  cite  RAND  interviews 
by  the  name  of  the  person  interviewed. 
The  Guide  says,  “No  material  other 
than  the  above  described  deletions 
(i.e.,  material  identifying  the  person 
interviewed)  has  been  removed  from 
the  interview  reports  being  released.” 
That  statement  is  a  lie;  material  on  tor¬ 
ture  of  prisoners  or  brutal  treatment 
of  civilians  by  Americans,  Koreans,  or 
Saigon  troops  was  removed  when  the 
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interviews  were  being  typed  up  in  Sai¬ 
gon.  The  policy,  set  by  Goure,  was  the 
subject  of  bitter  disagreement  between 
him  and  me;  I  would  never  remove 
any  material  from  interviews  that  went 
through  my  hands,  nor  would  several 
others,  but  most  complied  with  Goure’s 
censorship  policies. 

The  story  by  James  Otis  (“Seoul’s 
Hired  Guns”)  in  the  September  1972 
Ramparts  refers  to  a  RAND  study 
entitled  “Mention  of  Korean  Troops’ 
Activities  in  RAND  Interviews”  and 
gives  quotations  from  the  interviews 
describing  the  barbarous  behavior  of 
the  Korean  troops  in  the  central  Viet¬ 
nam  provinces  of  Tuy  Hoa  and  Binh 
Dinh.  This  report  was  put  together 
quickly  by  Goure  in  December  1966 
in  response  to  a  special  request  from 
General  Westmoreland.  Most  if  not  all 
the  quotations  had  been  censored  out 
of  the  RAND  interviews,  giving  the 
report  a  distinct  bias  on  the  subject 
of  war  crimes.  American  atrocities  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  interviews  and  were  like¬ 
wise  censored.  American  troops.  My 
Lai  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
tended  to  do  their  killing  from  greater 
distances.  As  a  North  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  (a  defector)  said; 

“.  .  .  every  time  they  planned  to  at¬ 
tack  somewhere,  they  would  first 
bomb  and  shell  the  place  until  it 
was  completely  demolished;  only 
then  would  they  dare  to  come.” 

(It  is  unusual  for  a  northerner  to  de¬ 
fect.  I  didn’t  interview  this  man,  but  I 
saw  him  in  the  Binh  Dinh  province 
defector  center.  He  looked  as  though 
he  had  been  through  absolute  hell.) 

But  RAND  was  not  all  Goure, 
Thomson,  Collbohm,  Pauker,  Hos- 
mer,  Zasloff,  Donnell,  and  Kellen.  The 
reports  they  wrote  will  end  up  in  his¬ 
tory’s  incinerator,  with  the  exception 
of  Kellen’s.  The  interviews  will  stand, 
however,  because  with  all  their  faults 
(and  there  are  many)  they  are  still  a 
good  representation  of  what  the  Viet¬ 
namese  said  about  the  war,  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  the  glories  of  liberation,  and  the 
crimes  of  oppression.  The  interviews 
were  brought  back  by  the  team  lead¬ 
ers — my  peers  on  the  junior  staff  level 
who,  for  whatever  reasons,  risked  their 
lives  repeatedly  over  the  course  of 
months  and  years.  Some  did  it  because 
they  didn’t  seem  to  fit  anywhere  else 


and  the  money  wasn’t  bad,  but  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  did  it  because  they 
felt  it  was  important  to  bring  back  the 
truth  about  this  war. 

One  of  the  team  leaders,  John  Har- 
but,  was  permanently  disabled  in  both 
a  leg  and  arm  when  a  mortar  shell  ex¬ 
ploded  against  a  cinderblock  wall, 
while  he  was  huddled  against  the  other 
side  of  it  during  the  TET  attack  on 
Saigon.  The  neighborhood  where  he 
lived  was  occupied  by  NLF  troops  for 
several  days.  The  shell  which  ex¬ 
ploded  the  cinderblock  wall,  sand¬ 
blasting  John,  very  likely  came  from  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  mortar  tube  on  Tan 
Son  Nhut  air  base.  John  lost  a  finger 
and  suffered  severe  permanent  nerve 
damage  in  one  of  his  legs.  This  hap¬ 
pened  four  and  a  half  years  ago.  I 
saw  John  last  spring  in  Chicago;  he 
walks  with  a  very  bad  limp  and  keeps 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.  RAND  paid  for 
his  operation  and  then  fired  him.  A 
sentence  in  Davison’s  Guide  says  “.  .  . 
no  interviews  or  team  leaders  were  ac¬ 
tually  injured  as  the  result  of  military 
action,  although  there  were  several  ter¬ 
rifying  near  misses.”  [emphasis  added] 
Is  this  sentence  the  result  of  Davison’s 
shoddy  research?  He  is  a  pro  and  prob¬ 
ably  gets  at  least  $200  a  day.  Or  is  it 
the  result  of  RAND’s  lawyer’s  advice. 
John  should,  after  all,  be  receiving  a 
full  pension,  but  he’s  not.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  Goldberg  has  a  section 
on  personnel  in  his  secret  study  of  the 
project;  it’s  hard  to  see  how  he  could 
neglect  John’s  case,  because  the  project 
director  after  Goure,  William  Jones, 
devoted  considerable  effort  to  it. 

-Perhaps  RAND  fired  John  because 
they  are  sensitive  to  accumulating  bu¬ 
reaucratic  fat  over  the  years.  They  des¬ 
perately  want  to  stay  young  and  lean. 
If  the  State  Department  is  an  obese 
senior  citizen,  RAND  is  a  young  jack- 
booted  soldier  who  can’t  carry  excess 
baggage  on  his  mission. 

Rand  has  spent  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  Vietnam  research  that 
has  ranged  from  the  design  of 
weapons,  to  the  study  of  Montagnard 
tribesmen,  to  a  project  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  iVietnamese  student  move¬ 
ments.  When  I  was  in  Vietnam  in  1965 
and  1966,  a  liberal,  easy-going  gentle¬ 


man  by  the  name  of  Ted  Britton  was  in 
Saigon,  occupying  a  huge  villa,  doing  a 
study  of  Vietnamese  students  as  a  RA¬ 
ND  consultant.  His  house  became  one 
of  the  principal  gathering  spots  for  Sai¬ 
gon  students.  Britton,  who  never  talked 
about  his  work  much,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  RAND  villa  at  176  Rue 
Pasteur.  He  was  the  butt  of  consider¬ 
able  criticism  from  RAND  personnel 
because,  as  of  1968,  he  had  never  got¬ 
ten  around  to  writing  up  his  study. 
Although  little  was  said  specifically, 
the  criticism  of  Britton  was  muted  by 
the  fact  that  some  people  credited  him 
with  pacifying  the  Saigon  student 
movement:  “If  he  keeps  those  kids  off 
the  streets  he  will  have  earned  his  keep 
by  that  alone.”  Britton,  a  professor  of 
education  at  Sacramento  State  College, 
has  the  easy-going  demeanor  of  a 
Scout  Master  and  seems  capable  of 
playing  such  a  role.  In  the  summer  of 
1966  he  organized  a  “peace  corps” 
type  operation  designed  to  put  about 
ten  thousand  Saigon  students  in  the 
countryside  to  work  with  pacification 
programs.  He  was  also  a  close  friend 
of  General  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi,  the 
controversial  I  Corps  Commander  who 
figured  prominently  in  the  1966  Bud¬ 
dhist  crisis.  Thi  is  now  in  exile,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.  Britton  is  the 
epitome  of  the  “Quiet  American”  and 
seems  to  have  been  something  of  a 
second-string  “Ed  Lansdale”  figure. 

In  1970,  a  RAND  study  authored 
by  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the 
Viet  Cong  Motivation  and  Morale  Proj¬ 
ect,  Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  received  an 
important  splash  of  publicity  concern¬ 
ing  the  “bloodbath”  issue.  Hosmer, 
who  is  as  close  to  the  Air  Force  as 
Goure  and  just  as  biased  on  the  Viet¬ 
nam  question,  speculated  that  100,000 
would  be  executed  if  the  NLF  were  to 
come  into  power.  The  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration,  along  with  other  opponents  of 
self-determination  in  Vietnam,  seized 
upon  the  Hosmer  study  as  evidence 
supporting  their  position.  Actually  the 
“bloodbath”  of  most  significance  was 
the  one  perpetrated  in  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  first  Indochina 
war,  when  Colonel  Lansdale  provided 
the  support  needed  hy  Diem  in  put¬ 
ting  down  the  rebellious  religious  sects 
and  instituting  the  campaign  of  re¬ 
pression  against  the  ex-Viet  Minh.  The 
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RAND  interviews  show  that  Diem’s 
bloodbath  was  a  central  factor  in 
stoking  a  rebellion  that  grew  into  the 
second  Indochina  war.  The  bloodbath 
that  is  most  presently  relevant  is  the 
one  that  continues  daily.  Even  Hosmer 
acknowledges  in  his  report  that,  were 
the  PRG  to  come  to  power  via  negoti¬ 
ations  and  a  coalition  government,  the 
chance  of  a  bloodbath  would  be  great¬ 
ly  mitigated.  His  bloodbath  of  100,000 
was  based  on  the  assumption  the  PRG 
would  take  over  by  force,  something 
they  would  prefer  to  avoid. 

Still  as  contract-hungry  as  ever, 
RAND  continues  its  research  on  Viet¬ 
nam  and  other  parts  of  the  American 
empire.  Its  involvement  in  the  current 
air  war  is  no  doubt  extensive.  By 
providing  elaborate  justification  for  the 
Air  Force’s  role  at  the  beginning  of 
the  major  escalation  in  1965,  Goure 
helped  put  the  Air  Force  generals 
firmly  in  the  saddle  for  implementing 
a  new  kind  of  punitive  foreign  policy: 
nation  busting  for  those  Third  World 
countries  who  want  none  of  the  “na¬ 
tion  building”  farce  that  serves  only 
to  harness  them  to  corrupt  military 
governments.  The  advance  in  air  war 
technology  has  given  Henry  Kissinger, 
a  man  close  to  RAND  over  the  years, 
the  kind  of  independence  from  Con¬ 
gress,  the  bureaucracies,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  he  wants  in  order  to  continue 
carrot-stick  methods  of  big  power  di¬ 
plomacy.  Air  war  technology  has  made 
it  possible  to  take  the  war  out  of  the 
public  eye.  Reporters  don’t  go  along 
on  air  strikes  and  don’t  see  the  vic¬ 
tims;  they  become  themselves  victims 
of  official  secrecy.  This  is  how  Nixon 
is  able  to  continue  the  war  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  voted  against  in  1968.  The 
more  RAND  improves  Air  Force  tech¬ 
nology,  the  more  “efficient”  and  cen¬ 
tralized  the  process  of  Presidential  de¬ 
cision-making  becomes;  the  soldiers 
are  brought  home  to  pull  the  triggers 
from  the  laboratory.  The  more  com¬ 
plex  the  technological  process,  the 
more  insignificant  the  individual  feels 
as  he  or  she  becomes  a  clerk  in  the 
process  of  murder.  Eventually  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  could  be  managed  by  a 
bank  of  computers  at  RAND  while 
the  President  deals  with  the  messy 
problems  of  authorization  and  legal¬ 
ity.  The  body  politic  will  have  become 


irrelevant.  The  time  is  quickly  ap¬ 
proaching  when-  the  Orwellian  equa¬ 
tions — War  is  Peace,  Freedom  is  Slav¬ 
ery,  and  Ignorance  is  Strength — will  be 
universally  accepted.  Nixon  is  at  the 
point  now  where  he  can  escalate  the 
air  war  behind  the  cloak  of  executive 
privilege  (which  makes  Kissinger  et  al. 
immune  to  congressional  subpoena) 
and  executive  order.  (The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  classified  secrets  is  based  sole¬ 
ly  on  presidential  decree;  it  is  not 
backed  up  by  congressional  statute). 

The  air  war,  equivalent  to  a  war  by 
robots,  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at 
will  by  Henry  Kissinger  and  his  boss, 
as  been  demonstrated  this  year  in 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam.  Air 
war  technology  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  practice  the  modem  strategy  of 
tacit  bargaining,  the  brainchild  of 
RAND  consultant  Thomas  Schelling 
(also  of  Harvard).  Fundamental  to 
tacit  bargaining  is,  ironically  enough, 
the  concept  of  credibility  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tenets,  is  promoted  by 
signalling  threats  to  other  nations 
through  concrete  acts  rather  than 
words.  Kissinger,  an  adherent  of  this 
approach,  has  convinced  his  boss  of  its 
utility,  as  evidenced  by  Nixon’s  state¬ 
ment  last  spring;  “Watch  what  I  do, 
not  what  I  say.”  Thus  Nixon  “talks” 
to  Hanoi  with  bombs. 

Recently  it  has  come  to  light  that 
the  Pentagon  has  been  using  weather 
modification  as  a  military  wea'pon  in 
Vietnam  and  is  engaging  in  extensive 
research  to  expand  and  refine  that 
practice.  The  implications  of  that  are 
stunning;  seen  in  the  context  of  tacit 
bargaining,  the  President  will  become 
a  kind  of  god-king,  parceling  out 
floods,  hurricanes,  and  other  “acts  of 
god”  to  nations  recalcitrant  about  join¬ 
ing  the  imperial  club,  while  sunshine 
and  blue  skies  are  the  reward  for  the 
obedient.  RAND,  of  course,  has  been 
involved  in  atmospheric  environmental 
research  for  a  long  time.  The  implica¬ 
tions  for  secret  work  in  this  area  are 
obvious;  the  corporate  power  struc¬ 
ture  which  commands  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  environment  now 
could  end  up  seizing  control  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  if  research  in  that  area  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  withheld  from  public  dis¬ 
course. 

All  of  this  serves  to  indicate  that 
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RAND,  and  other  organizations  like  it, 
are  serving  to  hasten  the  trend  to  po¬ 
litical  absolutism,  i.e.,  no  substan¬ 
tive  popular  participation  in  social 
planning  or  decision-making.  “Hard 
choices,”  a  pet  RAND  phrase,  are 
made  much  easier  to  deal  with  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  in  the  dark,  especially  in 
crisis  situations.  For  example,  in  1966, 
according  to  Paul  Dickson  in  his  book 
Think  Tanks,  RAND  suggested  that, 
in  a  post-nuclear  attack  situation,  the 
survivors  would  be  better  off  without 
the  old  and  feeble  and  that  govern¬ 
mental  policy  should  be  to  abandon 
them.  I  had  not  heard  about  this  while 
I  was  at  RAND.  Even  after  the  welter 
of  numbing  double-think  I  experienced 
there,  I  was  shocked  to  read  this. 
Dickson,  a  quite  able  journalist,  quotes 
the  conclusion  of  the  RAND  report 
as  follows: 

The  easiest  way  to  implement  a  mor¬ 
ally  repugnant  but  socially  ben¬ 
eficial  policy  is  by  inaction.  Under 
stress,  the  managers  of  post-attack 
society  would  most  likely  resolve 
their  problems  by  failing  to  make 
any  special  provision  for  the  elder¬ 
ly,  the  insane  and  the  chronically  ill.” 
Such  examples  serve  to  expose  one  of 
the  best  kept  secrets  of  the  60’s:  Dr. 
Strangelove  was  not  really  a  satirical 
film;  it  was  a  documentary.  # 

RAND’S  WAR  (From  page  37} 

of  the  interview  material  itself; 

The  intensification  of  military  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  GVN  and  U.S.  forces  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  VC  morale 
and  combat  effectiveness.  The  dev¬ 
astation  caused  by  the  B-52s  has 
made  a  profound  impression.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  the  interviews  indicate  no 
widespread  or  deep-seated  popular 
hatred  for  the  GVN  or  the  Amer¬ 
icans  as  a  result  of  air  and  artillery 
attacks.  The  villagers  seem  grateful 
for  advance  warning  of  attacks  and 
sometimes  seize  the  opportunity  it 
offers  to  move  to  GVN -controlled 
areas.  As  long  as  warning  is  received, 
the  villagers  tend  to  blame  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  actions  of  VC  troops  for 
provoking  GVN /U .S.  attacks,  rath¬ 
er  than  to  find  fault  with  the  attack¬ 
ers  themselves. 

Further,  by  way  of  commentary  on 
“urbanization,”  the  mass  bombings  in 


the  South  Vietnamese  countryside: 
Fear  of  attacks  is  a  major  reason 
why  the  farmers  have  overcome  a 
natural  reluctance  to  leave  their 
lands  and  ancestral  tombs  and,  no 
longer  deterred  by  fear  of  VC  re¬ 
prisals,  have  taken  refuge  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  GVN-con- 
trolled  areas.  .  .  .  Generally,  con¬ 
ditions  of  village  life  and  protracted 
insecurity  appear  to  have  made 
death  a  commonplace  and  to  have 
led  the  villager  to  a  fatalistic  atti¬ 
tude.  He  sees  himself  as  ‘‘a  fly  caught 
between  two  fighting  buffaloes.”  He 
expects  to  suffer  from  the  acts  of 
both  sides  and  he  recognizes  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  choose  sides  on  the 
basis  of  programs  or  promises  for 
the  future  but  that  his  actions  must 
be  guided  first  of  all  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  survival  and  security,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  sympathies.  Military 
activities  and  fear  of  attacks  tend  to 
disrupt  farm  work  and  reduce  the 
villager’s  interest  in  continuing  to 
work  his  fields,  since  he  is  less  able 
to  earn  a  living  from  his  labors. 

As  early  as  March  1965,  when  the 
first  Goure  paper  appeared,  there  was 
considerable  controversy  at  RAND  on 
the  quality  of  Goure’s  work.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  several  RANDsmen,  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  analysts  were  convinced  that 
Goure  was  interpreting  selectively  from 
the  interviews,  and  that  in  his  concrete 
recommendations  on  air  involvement, 
he  was,  as  one  senior  RANDsman  put 
it  bluntly,  “pandering  to  McNamara’s 
prejudices.”  Worse,  this  man  added, 
Goure  “was  not  careful  enough  for  my 
taste  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  that.” 
[emphasis  his]  The  observation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  striking.  Those  at  RAND  have 
never  liked  to  think  of  themselves  as 
a  social-scientific  rubber  stamp  for  the 
Pentagon,  yet  what  worries  these  men 
even  more  is  that,  when  RAND  be¬ 
comes  a  rubber  stamp,  the  submission 
will  be  a  visible  one.  What  bothered 
the  anti-Goure  faction  most  was  that 
RAND  had  become  an  undisguised 
pawn  in  the  eyes  of  other  officials  and 
agencies  connected  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Yet  through  1965  and  1966, 
Goure’s  work  satisfied  the  President 
and  Trustees  of  RAND,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  at  his  post.  Frank  Collbohm 
visited  Vietnam  in  May  1965;  he  re¬ 


members  that  General  Westmoreland 
spoke  highly  of  Goure’s  work,  saying 
it  supplied  helpful  intelligence  infor¬ 
mation  for  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese  ground  operations.  “I  thought  the 
quality  of  Goure’s  work  was  okay,” 
Collbohm  said  recently.  “I  know  there 
were  some  who  disagreed,  but  I  thought 
it  was  all  right.” 

So  did  many  officials  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  requested  briefings  on  the 
RAND  project  through  1965  and  1966. 
Goure  himself  remembers  that  he 
briefed  Robert  McNamara,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Walt  Rostow,  all  the  military 
and  embassy  officials  in  the  field — 
that  is,  virtually  everyone  except  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Rusk  and  the  President. 
Goure  was  a  talented  and  thoroughly 
enthusiastic  briefer — ^witty,  articulate, 
tres  charmant,  a  man  of  digpified  ap¬ 
pearance  and  presence  who  was  given 
to  skillful,  almost  theatrical  gestures 
and  broad,  sweeping  claims.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  those  who  attended  the  briefings, 
both  in  Saigon  and  in  Washington,  he 
was  a  relentless  optimist,  “the  Joe  Al- 
sop  of  RAND”  as  one  official  would 
later  describe  him,  one  whose  message 
was  that  all  of  the  military  might  was 
working  and  that  additional  strength 
would  be  even  more  effective,  for  the 
enemy  was  on  the  brink  of  collapse, 
and  one  more  infusion  of  force  would 
send  him  screaming  to  the  peace  table. 
Gone  was  even  that  trifle  of  circum¬ 
spection  which  had  led  him  to  include 
in  his  written  reports  such  perfunctory 
caveats  on  the  interview  material  as, 
“The  data  do  not  provide  information 
on  the  war  as  a  whole  or  allow  us  to 
assess  how  the  war  is  going.”  On 
paper,  at  least,  Goure  would  not  be 
found  lacking  in  competent  methodol¬ 
ogy.  But  few  such  cautionary  innuen¬ 
does  appear  to  have  crept  into  his 
briefings,  and  it  was  in  the  briefings 
where  Goure  had  his  greatest  impact. 

The  support  given  to  the  project  by 
Secretary  McNamara  was  of  particular 
importance.  A  man  who  held  firmly 
through  most  of  1965  to  the  thesis  that 
the  opponent  would  succumb  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  air  might.  McNamara  was  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  extravagant  promises,  the 
largely  irrelevant  facts  and  figures, 
that  Goure’s  work  yielded,  and  he  was 
interested  in  a  way  he  never  would 
have  been  with  Zasloff’s  and  Donnell’s 
nonquantitative  (hence,  abstract  and 
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speculative)  finding  that  the  NLF  was 
a  popular  and  powerful  political  force. 
Goure  recalls  that  on  one  of  McNa¬ 
mara’s  trips  to  Vietnam  early  in  1965, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested  a 
paper  from  the  RAND  group.  The  re¬ 
quest  came  at  10  p.m.  one  night,  and 
McNamara  wanted  the  paper  deliv¬ 
ered  by  7  the  following  morning,  so 
Goure  and  others  stayed  up  all  night 
working  feverishly  on  it.  Thereafter, 
McNamara  was  “an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  project,”  as  Goure  would 
later  put  it.  The  Secretary  was  treated 
to  several  Goure  briefings  through  1965 
and  1966.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
the  work  that  in  June  1966,  as  Goure 
tells  the  story,  he  asked  Goure,  Could 
you  expand  your  sample  of  interview¬ 
ees  if  you  had  more  financial  support. 
Of  course,  Goure  replied.  And  so  Mc¬ 
Namara  intervened  with  the  Advanced 
Projects  Research  Agency,  which  by 
then  had  taken  over  the  funding  of  the 
project,  and  instructed  that  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  the  Goure  team, 
be  more  than  doubled. 

Like  that  of  the  military,  McNa¬ 
mara’s  support  for  the  project  took  a 
toll;  RAND  paid  the  cost  in  sacrificing 
professional  integrity.  Goure  says  to¬ 
day  that,  when  he  undertook  the  proj¬ 
ect,  he  thought  in  terms  of  a  one-year 
interval  between  the  submission  of  re¬ 
ports— one  year  in  which  he  and  others 
could  sit  back  and  collect  their  thoughts, 
and  then  circulate  drafts  of  a  final 
study  among  their  RAND  colleagues 
to  ensure  that  responsible  intellectual 
standards  would  be  met.  But  McNa¬ 
mara  demanded  quarterly  evaluations 
of  the  project  and,  to  the  chagrin  of 
many  RANDsmen,  President  Coll- 
bohm  and  the  trustees  allowed  Goure 
to  comply.  With  a  paper  being  ground 
out  once  every  ninety  days,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  quarterly  briefing  tour  from 
Saigon  to  Honolulu  to  Santa  Monica 
and  on  to  Washington,  the  work  of  the 
project  was  to  be  exempted  from 
RAND’s  strict  quality  control  pro¬ 
cedures.  Goure’s  work  would  be  cir¬ 
culated  under  RAND’s  official  im¬ 
primatur,  but  it  would  be  immune 
from  the  internal  critical  commentary 
which  typically  preceded  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  RAND  report  outside  San¬ 
ta  Monica.  A  number  of  RANDsmen 
confessed  shock  at  the  acquiescence  to 
this  breach  of  normal  practice  by  Frank 


CoUbohm,  a  man  who  had  been  ad¬ 
mired  even  by  his  intellectual  oppon¬ 
ents  in  RAND  for  having  behaved 
with  considerable  care  and  circum¬ 
spection  in  the  face  of  official,  and 
particularly  Air  Force,  demands.  To¬ 
day,  CoUbohm  defends  his  decision  by 
saying  that  the  procedure  requested  by 
McNamara  was  appropriate  to  war¬ 
time,  and  that  RAND  had  acquiesced 
in  a  similar  way  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  war.  Whatever  the  case  may 
be,  the  RAND  project  had  metamor¬ 
phosed  from  a  careful,  thorough  study 
of  NLF  strength  and  influence  into  a 
quarterly  compendium  of  somewhat 
refined  military  intelligence  reports. 

As  for  what  concrete  influence 
Goure’s  work  had  on  policymaking 
through  1965  and  1966,  we  may  only 
speculate.  Goure’s  findings,  of  course, 
were  read  and  cited  widely  by  those 
who  agreed  with  them — so  much  so 
that,  at  one  point,  Carl  Rowan,  a 
former  head  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Service,  wrote  in  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  of  August  16,  1966,  that 
the  RAND  study  “lies  at  the  heart  of 
President  Johnson’s  strategy.”  Where- 
ever  it  lay,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  actually  caused  certain  decisions  to 
be  made;  that,  at  least,  is  the  over¬ 
whelming  consensus  of  middle-level  of¬ 
ficials  from  that  period  who  were 
questioned  by  this  writer.  But  what  it 
did  do  was  fuel  the  prejudices  of 
high  government  officials  by  invoking 
the  guise  or  cover  of  social  science, 
and  in  so  doing,  it  reinforced  and  legi¬ 
timized  the  policy  inside  the  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  helped  make  it  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  overturn.  There  is  more 
than  a  casual  connection  between 
Goure’s  work  and  the  Ikle  memoran¬ 
dum:  both  are  clear-cut  instances  of 
social  science  groveling  before  estab¬ 
lished  power,  and  one  elucidates 
policy  that  the  other  has  helped  insti¬ 
tutionalize.  They  are  both  part  of  the 
same  story  of  active  complicity  in  a 
bad  policy,  of  self-styled  independent 
authorities  who  willingly  succumb  to 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  ignorance 
simply  to  be  able  to  stay  on  the  inside. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  most  frightening 
fact  is  that  the  RANDsmen  were  al¬ 
most  certainly  correct  in  judging  that 
they  would  have  to  alter  their  private 
judgments  on  many  matters  in  order  to 
remain  “effective”  insiders.  At  the  core 
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of  this  story  remains  the  fact  that  our 
heads  of  government  have  always  been 
intolerant  of  any  advice  which  violates 
their  most  closely-held  prejudices,  and 
that  there  is  no  single  group  or  force 
in  the  country  today  which  is  influen¬ 
tial  enough  or  powerful  enough  to 
alter  that  reality. 

Our  story  has  a  predictable  ending. 
By  early  1967,  Goure’s  unbridled  opti¬ 
mism  had  become  unfashionable  in¬ 
side  the  government.  McNamara  and 
others  in  the  Pentagon  had  all  but  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  no  amount  of 
bombing  could  force  the  opponent  to 
capitulate.  This  development  happened 
to  coincide  with  the  retirement  of 
RAND’s  President,  Frank  Collbohm,  a 
strong  supporter  of  Goure.  Collbohm’s 
successor  was  none  other  than  Henry 
Rowen,  the  man  who  had  first  guaran¬ 
teed  Defense  Department  support  of 
the  project.  By  now,  however,  Rowen 
was  unconvinced  by  its  findings,  and, 
as  RAND’s  incoming  President,  was 
downright  embarrassed  at  the  low-level 
quality  of  the  work.  Goure  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  project  and,  later, 
from  RAND.  He  now  teaches  history 
at  the  University  of  Miami.  The  new 
head  of  the  project  was  a  man  who 
held  to  Rowen’s  view  that  the  war  was 
now  a  mistake,  but  that  it  must  be  end¬ 
ed  “honorably” — a  line  of  reasoning 
that  characterized  most  of  the  project’s 
work  until  its  demise  in  1969  (and 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Ikle  mem¬ 
orandum  cited  earlier).  Yet,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  interviews  are  now 
public,  that  the  Zasloff-Donnell-Pauker 
paper,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  those 
written  after  1967,  are  now  de-classi- 
fied,  the  Goure  material,  which  is  the 
key  to  the  interviews’  greatest  impact, 
remains  secret.  By  keeping  the  material 
under  wraps,  RAND  is  most  likely 
trying,  as  Anthony  Russo  points  out, 
to  re-write  history.  But  in  doing  so, 
RAND  still  protects  its  own.  # 


HIDING  THE  WAR  (From  page  44) 

On  April  11,  just  nine  days  after  the 
fighting  had  flared  up  again  all  over 
South  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  made  a 
very  important  announcement  that  was 
almost  completely  ignored  in  the  press. 
Henceforth,  the  U.S.  command  in  Sai¬ 
gon  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  an¬ 
nounce  on  a  daily  basis  even  that 


bombing  raids  had  occurred  over 
North  Vietnam.  Instead  the  press 
would  receive  “periodic  reports,”  the 
form  and  content  and  frequency  of 
which  would  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  American  commander. 

As  things  have  turned  out  since  then, 
the  people  in  Saigon  tend  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  every  day,  but  what  they  say 
is  roughly  analagous  to  those  two  re¬ 
vealing  sentences  that  are  routinely  re¬ 
leased  (and,  what  is  worse,  reported 
in  the  press)  about  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia.  For  example,  they  will  tell 
where  some  of  the  bombs  were 
dropped;  what  —  allegedly  —  was  at¬ 
tacked;  what  the  returning  pilots  said 
(to  the  military’s  PR  men)  about  the 
“success”  of  the  raids;  and  from  what 
point  the  raids  originated.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  but  by  no  means  frequently,  a 
general  approximation  of  the  tonnage 
associated  with  a  specific  raid  will  also 
be  released. 

All  of  this  “information”  is  dis¬ 
pensed  in  short  sentences  in  the  daily 
MACV  press  release.  This  is  why  daily 
accounts  of  the  bombing  (the  stuff  that 
reaches  most  people  in  this  country 
regularly)  are  never  more  than  a  few 
paragraphs  long.  Shortly  after  he  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  from  his  two- 
week  visit  to  North  Vietnam  this  sum¬ 
mer,  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  said  that  Haiphong,  after  one 
raid,  could  pass  for  any  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  cities  he  had  seen  after  World 
War  II.  Yet  the  day  American  planes 
did  the  damage  which  he  inspected, 
most  of  the  American  people  read 
about  it  in  four  paragraphs  of  dry 
news  copy  that  ran  in  the  general  news 
summary  from  Saigon  after  an  account 
of  another  day  in  the  struggle  for 
Quang  Tri  City. 

It  was  no  accident  of  either  journal¬ 
istic  or  governmental  behavior.  It  hap¬ 
pens  every  day. 

Where  more  specific  issues  and 
problems  connected  with  the  bombing 
are  concerned,  such  as  the  attacks  on 
the  Red  River  Delta  dikes  and  on  other 
non-military  facilities,  the  situation  is 
a  bit  more  complex,  but  the  result — 
almost  no  hard  information  and  tons 
of  bullshit — is  the  same. 

The  information-suppressing  tech¬ 
nique  used  by  the  government  here  is 


a  bit  more  subtle,  but  just  as  effective 
as  the  tonnage  ritual.  It  is  based  on  the 
accurate  assumption  that  almost  all  of 
the  American  press  will  downplay  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  other  eye¬ 
witnesses  say  for  the  most  part,  will 
not  follow  up  specific  charges  of  at¬ 
tacks  on  tivilian  targets  in  a  way  that 
forces  the  Pentagon  to  respond,  and 
will  faithfully  regurgitate  canned 
quotes  day  after  day,  scarcely  bother¬ 
ing  to  check  whether  one  day’s  state¬ 
ment  differs  at  all  from  some  previous 
day’s. 

Within  weeks,  charges  of  bomb 
damage  to  undefended  villages,  hos¬ 
pitals,  schools,  and  dikes  began  filling 
the  air,  whereupon  it  was  decided  to 
soften  the  line  just  a  touch.  During  a 
pre-arranged  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion  at  John  Connally’s  Texas  ranch, 
Nixon  was  asked  about  the  dikes.  He 
raised  a  rhetorical  distinction  between 
civilian  and  military  targets,  but  he 
would  only  say  that  he  didn’t  think  a 
sustained  period  of  strategic  bombing 
was  “necessary.” 

Then  came  the  massive  escalation  of 
May  and  June,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
month,  detailed  eyewitness  accounts 
were  beginning  to  filter  through  to  the 
West  from  unimpeachably  profession¬ 
al  people.  Nixon  was  asked  about  these 
accounts  at  a  nationally  televised  news 
conference;  well  aware  that  this  form 
provides  newsmen  no  chance  to  fol¬ 
low  up  an  evasive  answer  with  another 
direct  question,  he  lied.  He  claimed 
with  dexterous  vagueness  that  the  re¬ 
ports  were  “inaccurate,”  and  then  de¬ 
livered  the  ancient  line  about  how  U.S. 
pilots  are  only  supposed  to  bomb  mili¬ 
tary  targets. 

The  Pentagon,  meanwhile,  was 
dodging  the  issue  by  saying  that  “dikes 
and  dams  have  not  been  targeted,” 
whenever  anyone  asked  whether  they 
had  been  hit.  Every  so  often  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for,  say,  the  New  York 
Times,  would  allude  to  the  distinction, 
but  the  news  most  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  read  and  heard  faithfully  spewed 
forth  the  ever-available  quote. 

In  July,  the  party  line  shifted  again, 
this  time  to  a  grudging  admission  that 
a  bomb  or  two  may  have  fallen  on  a 
dike  or  two,  but  only  where  the  facility 
in  question  (unnamed  of  course)  was 
in  very  close  proximity  to  a  military 
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target  (also  unnamed).  What’s  more, 
the  government  became  fond  of  claim¬ 
ing  that  all  the  damage  had  been  slight, 
and  that  any  danger  of  flooding  in  the 
late  summer,  after  the  rainy  season, 
stemmed  solely  from  the  failure  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  repair  the  dikes 
damaged  during  the  massive  floods  of 
the  previous  year. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  line  changed 
again.  This  time,  the  Administration, 
with  Nixon  himself  leading  the  way  at 
a  news  conference,  went  on  the  offen¬ 
sive,  resurrecting  siich  famous  terms 
of  the  past  as  Communist  propaganda, 
dupe,  and  the  like.  It  was  all  topped 
off  by  the  solemn  release  at  the  State 
Department  of  a  brief  report  from  the 
“intelligence  community,”  95  percent 
of  which  could  have  been  written  by 
anyone  with  access  to  an  atlas  and  a 
Southeast  Asian  history  book.  The  press 
faithfully  reported  the  important  part 
— an  assertion  that  U.S.  reconaissance 
planes  had  taken  pictures  showing  only 
12  dike  installations  hit  by  bombs;  in 
each  case  the  damage  was  said  to  be 
minor  and  easily  repairable. 

Needless  to  say,  no  pictures  accom¬ 
panied  the  report,  and  a  simple  read¬ 
ing  of  it  showed  that  it  only  covered 
the  results  of  two  days  of  picture¬ 
taking,  of  unknown  scope,  in  mid-July. 
However,  the  Administration’s  PR 
men  knew  that  the  tidbit  about  the  12 
dikes  would  dominate  the  press  ac¬ 
counts,  and  they  were  right.  The  gam¬ 
bit  worked,  and  gradually  the  dikes 
were  forgotten. 

Then  Ramsey  Clark  went  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  Nixon  air  war  propa¬ 
gandists  geared  up  to  their  biggest 
coup  of  all.  The  carefully  orchestrated 
campaign  of  denunciation,  which  came 
from  every  pro-war  quarter  imagin¬ 
able,  began  with  his  arrival  in  Hanoi, 
and  continued  without  interruption 
until  the  morning  he  testified  before 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy’s  refugee  sub¬ 
committee,  whereupon  it  stopped  with 
remarkable  but  only  casually  noticed 
abruptness. 

The  sole  sign  of  an  Administration 
presence  as  Clark  testified  was  docile 
Sen.  Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii.  The  only 
Republican  on  Kennedy’s  subcommit¬ 
tee  to  show  up,  he  carried  with  him 
a  few  pictures,  provided  by  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  which  showed  frightening  mili¬ 


tary  items,  like  oil  drums  and  small 
anti-aircraft  weapons,  located  near 
dikes.  Kennedy  had  been  trying  for 
weeks  to  get  pictures  from  the  Penta¬ 
gon  that  might  show  after-action  dam¬ 
age  to  non-military  facilities.  He  did 
not  appreciate  Sen.  Fong’s  snapshots. 

Kennedy  had  hoped  that  Clark’s 
appearance  might  enable  him,  for  the 
first  time,  to  hold  hearings — in  the 
presence  of  Administration  witnesses 
— on  the  impact  of  the  air  war  on  the 
civilians  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  should  have  known  better.  The 
libelous  campaign  waged  against  Clark 
was  designed  solely  to  discredit  the 
former  Attorney  General  in  advance 
of  his  return  to  this  country.  The  Nixon 
people  never  had  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  a  specific  reply,  much 
less  of  submitting  to  questions  before 
a  Congressional  subcommittee. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  with 
regard  to  the  bombing  of  the  North 
in  general.  Every  day  Radio  Hanoi 
offers  dates  and  places  where  atrocities 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  Within 
hours  of  the  transmissions,  transcripts 
are  available  to  both  newsmen  and 
government  officials  through  the  State 
Department,  but  not  once  has  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  ever  replied  to  a  specific 
charge,  and  not  once  to  my  knowledge 
has  a  newsman  ever  forced  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  even  a  prim  “no  comment.” 

Nothing  is  ever  pinned  down.  Each 
day’s  war  news  is  quickly  consumed 
by  the  next  day’s,  and  so  on.  Hardly 
anyone  ever  looks  back  to  add  it  up. 
When  someone  does,  like  Fred  Branf- 
man’s  Project  Air  War  or  the  study 
group  from  Cornell,  their  work  is 
largely  ignored  except  among  the 
cognoscenti.  To  the  extent  it  gets  more 
widely  reported,  it  is  always  a  one-shot 
deal,  quickly  forgotten  by  whatever 
portion  of  the  mass  audience  it  reaches 
fleetingly,  and  always  ignored  by  the 
Administration. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
North  Vietnam’s  dikes.  When  full- 
scale  bombing  resumed  in  the  second 
week  of  April,  Nixon  sought  to  con¬ 
vey  to  Hanoi  the  toughest  message  he 
could  dream  up.  As  he  maintained 
public  silence  during  this  period,  it  fell 
to  the  Pentagon’s  Melvin  Laird  and 
the  State  Department’s  William  P. 
Rogers  to  get  the  word  across.  Their 
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message:  The  United  States  will  only 
rule  out  two  courses  of  military  action 
as  long  as  the  other  side  keeps  fighting 
— the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
reintroduction  of  ground  combat 
troops.  In  short,  everything  else  was 
possible. 

From  time  to  time  complaints  have 
been  raised  about  all  the  secrecy  and 
the  evasiveness.  On  the  bomb  tonnage 
matter,  complaints  were  made  last 
year  by  the  major  wire  services  and 
the  correspondents  based  in  Saigon, 
but  their  pro  forma  gripes  were  re¬ 
turned  with  pro  forma  replies  and  that 
was  that. 

At  my  own  paper,  the  tonnage  ritual 
produces  a  front  page  piece  once  a 
month  containing  the  number,  the 
latest  trends,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
secrecy  system.  A  day  or  two  later,  an 
editorial  will  bemoan  the  continuing 
slaughter  and  denounce  the  lack  of 
regular  and  adequate  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  but  after  11  months  of  this, 
nothing  has  happened. 

Meanwhile,  over  at  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  whole  thing  is  treated 
pretty  much  as  a  joke.  How  else  can 
one  explain  the  comment  of  White 
House  flak  Herbert  Klein  to  my  editor, 
Thomas  Winship,  “explaining”  why 
the  government  could  disgorge  weekly 
body  counts  but  not  weekly,  broken- 
down,  tonnage  totals:  “Munitions  sta¬ 
tistics,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfy  an 
essential  but  less  urgent  logistics  man¬ 
agement  requirement.” 

And  then  there  was  the  letter  from 
Jerry  Friedheim  to  Rep.  Robert  Leg¬ 
gett:  “U.S.  commanders  feel  that  such 
information  about  bomb  tonnage  and 
sorties  would  fill  gaps  in  the  enemy’s 
intelligence  collection  efforts  and  con¬ 
firm  some  data  which  he  may  already 
have  obtained  but  which  remains  still 
unverifiable.  These  confirmations  could 
be  used  by  the  enemy  to  increase  the 
danger  to  our  airmen  because  such 
data  wiuld  provide  more  refined  plan¬ 
ning  data  for  enertiy  defense  com¬ 
manders.”  In  other  words,  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  should  find  out  how  many 
bombs  were  actually  being  dropped  on 
their  country,  they  might  somehow  use 
the  information  to  shoot  down  more 
U.S.  planes. 

There  is  no  point  in  pleading  with 
men  such  as  these.  The  most  a  con¬ 


scientious  reporter  can  do  is  quote 
them  regularly,  and  make  sure  their 
refusals  to  cooperate  are  placed  on  the 
record. 

Clearly,  American  journalists  are 
not  going  to  get  the  truth  about  the 
air  war  from  official  sources,  and  so 
they  must  look  for  it  somewhere  else. 
They  could  find  it  in  North  Vietnam, 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  could  arrange 
for  regular  inspection  teams  or  even 
the  permanent  stationing  of  U.S.  news 
teams  in  their  country.  Correspond¬ 
ents,  after  all,  develop  expertise  and 
the  ability  to  generate  copy  mainly  by 
staying  put  for  a  spell. 

The  press  can  find  a  way  to  gather 
information  which  the  MACV  never 
mentions.  If  it  does,  and  if  the  informa¬ 
tion  starts  to  flow  on  a  regular,  day-in¬ 
day-out  basis,  the  great  mass  of  Amer¬ 
icans  will  draw  the  appropriate  con¬ 
clusions.  Far-fetched?  Some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  media  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  the  anti-war  movement 
chuckle  with  knowing  cynicism  at  the 
importance  of  information  in  ending 
the  war.  But  I  wonder.  If  none  of  this 
really  matters,  why  does  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  force  us — by  careful  prear¬ 
rangement — to  play  the  tonnage  ritual 
every  month?  # 


VIET  BETRAYAL  (From  page  8) 
tary  resources  of  the  U.S.  and  thereby 
lessening  the  damage  inflicted  on  Viet¬ 
nam,  but  also  in  maximizing  the  image 
of  danger  associated  with  Nixon’s  es¬ 
calation,  thereby  increasing  its  political 
costs.  This  would  have  had  immense 
implications  domestically  (as  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Cambodia  showed),  even  before 
the  1972  campaign  got  under  way.  At 
the  very  least  it  would  have  stimulated 
a  constant  challenge  to  the  viability  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  im¬ 
posed  serious  constraints  on  its  ability 
to  prosecute  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  as  the  RAND  report 
notes,  the  prospect  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and/or  China  stepping  up  their  sup¬ 
port  was,  even  in  1969,  fairly  remote: 

“However,  Hanoi’s  direct  leverage 
on  Moscow  and  Peking  is  of  course 
very  small,  and  as  long  as  North  Viet¬ 
nam  is  reasonably  ‘secure’,  not  likely  to 
produce  new  exertions  on  their  part.” 

(The  point  about  North  Vietnam’s 
security  alludes  to  a  situation  that  is 
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not  well  understood  by  the  left,  which 
tends  to  measure  the  revolutionary 
solidarity  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  in  terms  of  supply  levels  of  aid 
to  North  Vietnam.  From  a  narrow  se¬ 
curity  point  of  view,  the  question  of 
the  stability  of  North  Vietnam  is  quali¬ 
tatively  different  from  the  question  of 
promoting  the  success,  or  even  the  sur¬ 
vival,  of  a  revolutionary  movement 
that  has  not  achieved  state  power.  The 
stability  of  a  bloc  state,  and  particu¬ 
larly  a  border  state,  is 'an  issue  of  na¬ 
tional  security  which  any  general  staff, 
revolutionary  or  otherwise,  is  bound  to 
recognize.  So  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  are  unlikely  to  abandon  North 
Vietnam  altogether  in  the  face  of  the 
American  threat.  But  by  the  same 
token,  the  supplies  they  send  to  North 
Vietnam  are  not  adequate  measures  of 
their  support  for  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  the  South.  Their  aid  to  that 
struggle  is  largely  an  effect  of  North 
Vietnam’s  own  support  for  the  PRG, 
and  for  the  goal  of  a  unified,  independ¬ 
ent  Vietnam.) 

We  can  appreciate  from  the  RAND 
document,  then,  the  effect  that  Nixon’s 
reception  in  Peking  and  Moscow  had 
on  the  options  available  to  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  to  counter  American  escalation. 
These  visits  in  fact  gave  Nixon  enorm¬ 
ous  flexibility  in  carrying  out  his  war 
plan  while  campaigning  for  re-election. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  achieved  as  much  without  them. 
Once  detente  became  the  posture  in 
Moscow  and  Peking,  the  options  of 
creating  crises  and  stepping  up  signifi¬ 
cant  support  were  obviously  precluded. 
It  is  not  that  the  Chinese,  for  example, 
necessarily  concluded  agreements  with 
Nixon  not  to  create  diversionary  crises 
or  respond  to  escalations  in  a  dramatic 
and  politically  effective  fashion.  It  is, 
rather,  that  if  that  were  their  intention, 
there  would  have  been  no  point  in  in¬ 
viting  Nixon  to  Peking  in  the  first 
place.  Obviously  the  trade  and  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  that  were  opened  on 
that  visit  would  have  been  closed 
rather  precipitously  by  any  Chinese 
counter-offensive  or  stepped-up  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  conflict.  In  short,  it 
is  impossible  to  pursue  coexistence  and 
confrontation  at  the  same  time.  They 
have  to  be  pursued  in  sequence  if  they 
are  not  going  to  involve  sacrificing  rev¬ 
olutionary  interests — like  those  of  the 


Vietnamese.  The  betrayal  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  liberation  struggle  by  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Peking  is  a  consequence  of 
their  acceptance  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  U.S.  without  making  a  prior 
condition  of  that  reconciliation  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  war  on  terms  acceptable 
to  the  PRG:  in  particular,  a  coalition 
government  without  the  Thieu  regime. 

Many  of  these  points  were  made  in 
the  August  Ramparts  and  were  subse¬ 
quently  criticized  on  the  rather  shaky 
grounds  that  the  Vietnamese  them¬ 
selves  hadn’t  raised  them.  As  we  point¬ 
ed  out  then,  the  Vietnamese  are  con¬ 
strained  from  public  expression  of 
their  feelings  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  are  still  providing 
them  with  material  aid.  We  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  left  in 
this  country  to  exert  a  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  pressure  on  Moscow  and  Peking 
to  try  to  limit  their  maneuvers  which 
were  helping  Nixon  achieve  his  goals. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  our 
article,  an  editorial  appeared  in  Nhan 
Dan,  the  organ  of  the  Peoples  Army 
of  North  Vietnam,  which  clarified  the 
Vietnamese  view  on  these  matters.  As 
few  Americans  will  get  the  chance  to 
read  the  editorial — “Victory  of  the 
Revolutionary  Trend’’ — ^we  will  quote 
the  relevant  passages: 

“As  the  political  representative  of 
American  military-industrial  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  clique  of  the  biggest  reaction¬ 
aries  and  war-maniacs  headed  by  Nixon 
is  carrying  out  a  new  global  strategy 
called  the  ‘Nixon  doctrine’  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  this  strategy,  an  equilibrium  of 
forces  among  the  big  powers  and  the 
division  of  the  main  components  of  the 
socialist  system  [a  clear  reference  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China]  is  conceived 
as  a  shield  to  give  U.S.  imperialism 
complete  freedom  of  action  in  check¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  violence,  the  national 
liberation  movement,  first  of  all  hurling 
back  the  patriotic  struggle  of  the  na¬ 
tions  on  the  Indochinese  peninsula.” 

In  the  August  Ramparts,  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Vietnamese  offensive 
was  a  strategy  to  defeat  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  by  un¬ 
dermining  militarily  the  settlement  that 
they  were  preparing  for  the  conference 
table.  The  Nhan  Dan  editorial  tends  to 
confirm  this  analysis: 

“The  offensive  and  uprising  that  has 
been  going  on  without  interruption 
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in  South  Vietnam  since  March  30  is 
breaking  the  backbone  and  shattering 
by  big  chunks  the  ‘V ietnamization’ 
strategy.  The  aggressors  have  had  to 
hurriedly  re-Americanize  the  war  by 
throwing  in  a  huge  American  air-naval 
force,  going  far  beyond  the  limits  the 
‘Nixon  doctrine’  has  set  to  the  war." 

The  editorial  makes  a  distinction 
between  “genuine  reconciliation  among 
countries  based  on  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dependence,  sovereignty,  unity  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  of  all  nations  big  or 
small”  and  Nixon’s  coexistence  diplo¬ 
macy: 

“However,  for  the  U.S.  imperial¬ 
ists,  reconciliation  is  but  a  Machiavel¬ 
lian  policy  to  materialize  designs  of 
aggression,  enslavements,  subversion 
and  peaceful  evolution  by  new  meth¬ 
ods.  In  other  words,  to  carry  out  the 
‘Nixon  doctrine’  U.S.  imperialists  have 

NIXON  CRISIS  (From  page  12) 
fined  itself  to  a  few  opaque  hints  (“the 
contradictions  of  imperialism,”  “the 
chieftains  of  finance  capital”)  as  to  the 
structure,  content,  size,  vulnerability, 
etc.,  of  these  differences.  Following  is 
my  speculation  on  this:* 

1 .  The  North-South  contradiction  is 
primary  and  constant  in  white  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  It  comes  out  right  away, 
it  persists  through  all  other  conflicts, 
it  is  always  visible,  it  is  usually  con¬ 
spicuous,  it  enters  and  helps  organize 
everyone’s  experience,  it  is  possibly  the 
result  of  some  backbrain  disturbance, 
psychic  or  somatic,  tribal,  racial,  spe¬ 
cies,  or  animal,  but  whatever  its  to¬ 
tality,  it  has  a  presence  of  uncommonly 
intense  aura  in  today’s  stream  of 
events. 

2.  The  roots  of  this  conflict,  ex¬ 
plained  by  everyone  and  no  one,  seem 
clear  and  mysterious  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  to  gamble  if  we  want  to  talk 
about  it.  I  can’t  see  how  My-Lai  is 
not  a  version  of  Wounded  Knee.  Has 
there  been  a  single  long  stretch  in  our 
history  in  which  the  Vietnam  war  was 
not  coming  or  going?  The  founding 
genocidal  saga  is  ineradicable,  irrevers¬ 
ible,  and  irrepressible.  Red  genocide 
and  black  slavery  are  the  parallel  sub¬ 

*  I  see  the  inadequacy  of  apologizing  only 
once,  and  in  a  hand-waving  kind  of  way,  for 
what  will  strike  a  lot  of  people  as  a  sopho- 
moric  indulgence  of  ill-informed  historic  fan¬ 
tasies.  But  everyone  has  to  swallow  their 
doubts  sometime.  In  the  end  I  see  things  in 
the  following  way  not  because  I  can  prove 
anything,  but  because  this  is  the  way  things 
keep  seeming  to  me,  proof  or  no  proof. 


applied  the  policy  of  reconciliation 
toward  a  number  of  big  powers  in  the 
hope  of  having  a  free  hand  to  consoli¬ 
date  their  forces,  oppose  the  world 
revolutionary  movement,  suppress  the 
revolution  at  home,  bully  the  small 
countries,  break  the  national  liberation 
movement  while  not  relinquishing  its 
plan  to  prepare  a  new  world  war.” 

The  editorial  also  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  principled  coexistence  and  un¬ 
principled  coexistence  in  a  period 
where  genuine  reconciliation  between 
countries  may  not  be  possible,  and 
confrontation  may  not  be  tactically 
advisable : 

“A  policy  of  principled  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  imperialist  powers  must 
aim  at  consolidating  and  strengthening 
the  revolutionary  forces,  isolating  and 
differentiating  the  enemy  of  the  class, 
directing  the  spearhead  of  the  revolu- 


themes  of  the  white  conquest  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  We  have  no  right  to  be  startled 
at  the  violence  of  the  current  geno¬ 
cide-minded  assault  on  Vietnam;  it  is 
the  basic  U.S.  technique.  Knowing  this 
imparts  a  twist  to  the  idea  of  the  na¬ 
tional  experience  and  the  experience 
of  the  national  idea. 


tion  at  opposing  the  schemes  of  the 
bellicose  forces  of  the  imperialist  ring¬ 
leaders.” 

A  policy  of  principled  coexistence  is 
therefore  possible  in  some  situations, 
if  its  aim  is  to  accelerate  the  offensive 
of  the  revolutionary  forces. 

“But,  if  out  of  the  narrow  interests 
of  one’s  nation,  one  tries  to  help  the 
most  reactionary  forces  avert  the  dan¬ 
gerous  blows  just  like  throwing  a  life¬ 
buoy  to  a  drowning  pirate,  that  is  a 
cruel  reconciliation  beneficial  to  the 
enemy  and  not  beneficial  to  the  revo¬ 
lution.” 

It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
international  left  to  speak  out  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  cruel  re¬ 
conciliations  between  Moscow/ Peking 
and  the  enemy  in  Washington,  and  to 
expose  a  policy  that  betrays  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people  and  their  revolution.  • 

3.  Present  as  soon  as  there  is  a  white 
America  in  the  egg,  the  North-South 
split  always  changes  and  never  disap¬ 
pears.  A  pro-imperialist  Southern  elite 
dominated  Colonial  affiars,  tried  to 
hold  back  the  mainly  Northern  move¬ 
ment  toward  independence,  joined  it 
at  last  in  order  to  betray  it,  took  power 
violently  in  the  Constitutional  Coup  of 
’89,  and  ran  the  country  from  then  on 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  slave- 
ocracy  and  against  the  interests  of  a 
nevertheless  rising  North,  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  when  Yan¬ 
kee  industrialism  finally  took  com¬ 
mand. 

4.  In  the  long  aftermath  of  the 
Civil  War  (this  is  still  it),  the  adverse 
forces  rematerialized  along  the  present 
Northeast-Southwest  axis.  The  rise  of 
the  Yankee  dynasties  through  the  huge 
modern  corporations  is  well  known. 
The  defeated  Rebel  reappears  in  the 
West,  soon  emerges  as  John  Wayne, 
throws  himself  as  such  into  the  tasks 
of  insular  expansion,  and  learns  that 
America’s  manifest  destiny  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  triumph  of  Western  civ¬ 
ilization,  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the 
Rennaissance,  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Columbus. 

5.  The  current  institutional  seat  of 

Yankee  class  power  is  the  multina-  | 
tional  corporation  with  its  proliferat- 1 
ing  regulatory  international  bureau-/ V 
cracy.  ^ 

6.  Cowboy  power  boomed  in  the 
antifascist  alliance  of  World  War  II, 
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then  grew  monumental  on  Cold  W'ar 
business.  Its  current  economic  base 
consists  of  the  “independent”  oilers  of 
the  Southwest  (non-Rockefeller,  non- 
Arabian),  cattle,  grains,  the  agribusi¬ 
ness  generally,  and  the  military-indust¬ 
rial  complex. 

7.  The  Yankee  sees  Vietnam  across 
the  Atlantic  in  Europe,  whose  indust¬ 
rial  democracies— plus  Japan— consti¬ 
tute  his  central  galaxy.  Integration  of 
the  world  economy,  particularly  of  the 
industrial  countries,  particularly  as  the 
Yankee  can  contrive  to  dominate  the 
new  relationship,  is  the  main  current 
motive.  The  Yankee  has  long  domi¬ 
nated  Latin  America  without  native, 
domestic  or  foreign  rival  (although 
today  things  may  be  changing);  but 
the  primary  arena  of  Yankee  opera¬ 
tions  is  the  North  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  Expansion  on  through  the 
Pacific  to  the  Orient  is  desirable  on 
principle,  and  the  Yankee  is  tradition¬ 
ally  at  the  center  of  U.S.  attempts  to 
open  China  and  Japan.  In  Vietnam, 
the  Yankee  would  surely  have  been 
happy  to  win.  But  still  the  Atlantic 
system  always  comes  first  over  the 
problematical  Pacific  system,  if  ever 
there-  is  a  conflict.  Hence,  the  source 
of  apprehension  over  the  Vietnam  war. 

8.  The  Cowboy  sees  Vietnam  across 
the  Pacific  in  Asia,  whose  mysteries 
and  teeming  millions  are  important  to 
his  notions  of  the  world,  often  as  the 
basis  of  a  keen  sense  of  present  men¬ 
ace.  The  Cowboy  bourgeoisie  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Yankee,  is  without  a 
comparable  foreign  empire  of  com¬ 
merce,  is  fiercely  hostile  to  Yankee 
and  European  values,  (there  is  an  old- 
rich/new-rich  component),  and  draws 
its  social  ego  from  its  self-mystifying 
Wild  West  mythology,  producing  its 
own  images  of  man  apart  from  the 
European  culture  stream.  John  Wayne 
again,  who  refused  to  participate  in 
the  Freudianizing  of  the  Cowboy  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifties,  and  thus  saved  that 
whole  kingdom  of  meanings  from  the 
methods  of  Yankee  skepticism. 

9.  Like  the  Rockefellers  who  epito¬ 
mize  them,  Yankees  are  as  diverse 
politically  as  the  Cowboys.  Some  main 
Yankee  names;  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  Bilderberg  Group,  Lindsay,  Javits, 
Kennedy,  Lodge,  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  John  Gardner 
and  Common  Cause,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Some  main  Cowboy 


names;  Nixon,  Connally,  Reagan, 
Eastland,  Westmoreland,  Murchison, 
Picosa  Ranch,  CINCPAC,  Honolulu, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Scoop  Jackson,  and 
Poseidon. 

10.  The  left  Yankee  apostrophizes 
rationality  and  progress;  the  right 
Cowboy,  lawfulness  and  social  order. 
Cowboy  power  manifests  its  spirit  in 
the  movement  of  authoritarian  con¬ 
sciousness  which  parallels  the  career 
of  Consciousness  IV  in  the  sixties  and 
today. 

1 1 .  We  can  interpret  JFK  as  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  Cowboy  militarism,  of  a  force 


which  he  intuitively  opposed  but  un¬ 
derstood  too  late,  maybe  never.  The 
irony  of  his  career  is  pure,  clear  and 
classical:  More  adventurer  than  zealot, 
he  seeks  the  presidency  because,  as  he 
said,  it’s  where  the  action  is;  yet  what 
does  he  find  if  not,  finally,  that  the 
office  is  powerless?  By  his  last  sum¬ 
mer  he  was  at  war  with  the  right  wing, 
the  Cowboy  wing,  of  the  governing 
group.  Johnson,  Rusk,  Bundy  were  re¬ 
duced.  McNamara  was  hammer  and 
tongs  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  make 
them  accept  civilian  discipline.  Bobby 
was  frantically  trying  to  create  a 
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Widely  acclaimed  by  pediatricians,  psychologists  and  orthopedic 
doctors,  Snugli  is  a  new — yet  age  old  concept  in  baby  carriers. 
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parallel  FBI,  a  parallel  CIA,  a  parallel 
State  Department — all  in  hopes  of 
finding  out  what  was  happening  and 
acquire  control  over  events. 

12.  Around  the  first  of  November 
1963,  Diem  was  assassinated.  Events 
took  a  marked  turn  towards  a  political 
settlement  of  the  war.  Three  weeks 
later,  Dallas  brought  an  end  to  the 
turnabout  and  restored  direct  Cowboy 
authority  over  the  executive  branch. 
The  Pentagon  shortly  began  imple¬ 
menting  its  preferred  war  plan  under 
the  cover  of  “peacenik”  Johnson’s  “lib¬ 
eralism.”  And  just  as  the  left  was 
prophesying  at  each  step,  the  war  grew 
and  grew.  Then  came  the  crisis  of 
1968. 

13.  For  present  purposes,  we  need 
only  note  the  Tet  offensive  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  blew  out  Johnson’s  military 
illusions,  and  the  gold-outflow  crisis 
of  March,  which  blew  out  his  financial 
illusions.  When  the  meanings  of  these 
two  blowouts  merged,  which  was 
quickly,  some  unknown-to-me,  for¬ 
ever-mysterious  mechanism  of  Yankee 
decision-making  appears  to  have  been 
activated.  The  next  thing  you  knew, 
the  superheavy  mainline  Yankee  gun¬ 
slingers,  Clark  Clifford,  Averill  Har- 
riman,  and  Cyrus  Vance,  were  confer¬ 
ring  with  Johnson.  Who  knows  what 
they  told  him?  By  April  the  bombing 
of  the  DRV  was  stopped  (never  to 
happen  again,  some  dared  to  hope), 
negotiations  were  at  last  commencing, 
McNamara  was  on  his  way  to  manage 
the  monetary  crisis,  Johnson  had  ab¬ 
dicated,  Clifford  was  about  to  assume 
de  facto  command  of  the  government  '' 
from  the  Defense  Department,  reas¬ 
serting  the  principles  of  the  Yankee 
line,  and  Cowboy  forces  seemed  scat¬ 
tered.  Bobby’s  exquisitely  orchestrated 
presidential  campaign  soon  became 
unbeatable  except  by  the  means  fate 
discovered.  Upon  his  June  assassina¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles,  the  elements  of 
his  New  Deal-style  coalition  parted 
and  control  over  war  policy  soon  re¬ 
verted  to  the  Cowboy  right. 

[the  class  structure  of  the  NIXON 
crisis] 

In  brief :  An  American  multinational 
Yankee  bourgeoisie  has  lost  control  of 
the  state  policy  apparatus  to  a  do¬ 
mestic  or  national  Cowboy  bourgeoisie; 


and  the  latter  has  pursued  stubbornly 
a  war,  which  is  necessary  mainly  in  its 
own  eyes,  to  the  point  at  which  a 
North-South  conflict  again  threatens 
to  spill  over  the  banks  of  the  electoral 
system.  The  conflict  is  deep  because 
the  differences  are  deep.  The  Yankee 
can  review  today  nearly  a  decade  of 
straight  Cowboy  administration.  He 
sees  in  part; 

—The  rise'  of  China  in  spite  of  all 
the  costs  of  the  Pacific  Cold  War  cam¬ 
paigns. 

—The  inability  of  the  U.S.  military 
to  produce  a  stable  base  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

—The  decay  of  the  alliance  with 
Japan. 

—The  emergence  in  more  than  em¬ 
bryo  of  a  fateful  Japan -China  alliance. 

—The  slackening  of  spirit  of  Euro- 
pean-American  relations;  the  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  movement  of  European  na¬ 
tionalism— America  still  strong  but 
the  prestige  and  role  of  the  USSR 
over-all  on  the  rise. 

—Domestically,  the  exhaustion  of 
known  remedies.  Whatever  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  cities  is  out  of  control.  There 
are  no  believable  plans  afoot.  Spirit 
is  on  the  defensive.  The  people  are 
unhappy. 

McGovern  is  of  course  a  plains 
democrat,  not  a  Yankee  (his  relation¬ 
ship  to  Yankee  power  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  Lincoln’s);  but  the  new-style 
populism  that  made  his  candidacy  real 
cannot  influence  policy  directly  except 
through  a  coalition.  Hence,  the  logic 
of  “Yankee  populism,”  full  of  con¬ 
tradictions  and  dangers  but  a  logic 
nonetheless:  the  logic  of  realignment. 

Realignment:  the  lib-to-lib,  con-to- 
con  polarization  of  a  party  system 
which  normally  pits  a  lib-con  coalition 
against  a  con-lib  one.  The  Republican 
Party  “realigned”  in  1964,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  this  year;  the  Republican 
liberals  like  Rocky,  Javits,  and  Brooke, 
are  as  out  of  pocket  with  Nixon  as 
the  conservative  Democrats  with  Mc¬ 
Govern.  The  campaign  role  in  which 
Nixon  has  cast  arch-Cowboy  Connally 
further  makes  clear  what  is  happening. 

After  all  this,  however.  I’m  still 
much  more  certain  that  realignment 
is  the  major  and  long-term  force  acting 
at  this  moment.  If  McGovern  wins,  the 
military  could  bolt;  they  seem  to  have 
threatened  this  before— to  have  done  it 
before— for  less.  If  he  does  not,  and 


militarism  decides  to  see  Nixon’s  re- 
election  as  a  mandate,  new  energies 
will  surely  form  in  more  urgent  op¬ 
position.  It  may  help  in  thinking  the 
situation  through,  however,  to  know 
that  in  some  very  real  sense  the  Mc¬ 
Govern  campaign  is  much  less  the  pre¬ 
emption  or  co-optation  than  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  movement  launched 
ten  years  ago  with  the  publication  of 
a  few  thousand  mimeographed  copies 
of  The  Port  Huron  Statement,  SDS’s 
founding  manifesto.  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  strategy,  then  think  of  the 
pattern  of  development  in  the  ten 
years  since  it  was  written: 

“A  crucial  feature  of  the  political 
apparatus  in  America  is  that  greater 
differences  are  harbored  within  each 
party  than  .  .  .  between  them.  Instead 
of  two  parties  presenting  distinctive 
and  significant  differences  of  approach, 
what  dominates  the  system  is  a  natural 
interlocking  of  Democrats  from  South¬ 
ern  states  with  the  more  conservative 
elements  of  the  Republican  Party  .  .  . 
What  emerges  from  the  party  contra¬ 
diction  and  insulation  of  privately-held 
power  is  organized  political  stalemate 
.  .  .  Congress  becomes  less  and  less 
central  to  national  decision-making 
especially  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
.  .  .  No  one  is  demanding  structural 
changes  such  as  the  shunting  of  South¬ 
ern  Democrats  out  of  the  Democratic 
Party  .  .  . 

‘‘[Meanwhile],  discontented  super- 
patriotic  groups  .  .  .  emerge  through 
political  channels  and  explain  their 
ultra-conservatism  as  the  best  means 
of  Victory  over  Communism.  They 
have  become  a  political  influential 
force  within  the  Republican  Party, 
at  a  national  level  through  Sen.  Gold- 
water  ...  But  ironically,  it  is  somewhat 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  such  a  movement  should  be  a 
public  constituency  pointed  toward 
realignment  of  the  political  parties,  de¬ 
manding  a  conservative  Republican 
Party  in  the  South  and  an  exclusion 
of  the  ‘leftist’  elements  of  the  national 
GOP.” 

This  seems  to  be  the  pass  things 
have  come  to.  Currently,  forward 
action  is  preeminantly  dependent  on 
McGovern’s  power  to  move  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  realignment  with  the  Kennedy 
House  of  the  Yankee,  Atlanticist 
bourgeoisie.  ® 
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PERSONALS 


Insurance  offered  altruistically.  Auto,  tenants 
and  all  other  lines.  G.  D.  “Jack”  Martin, 
415-632-2211,  6736  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Ca.  94605.  California  residents  only. 


SLEEP-LEARNING-HYPNOTISM!  Books, 
tapes,  equipment.  Strange  catalog  free.  Auto¬ 
suggestion,  Box  24-RM,  Olympia,  Washing¬ 
ton. 


JAPANESE  INTRODUCTIONS!  Send  $1.00 
for  descriptions,  photographs,  brochure, 
questionnaire,  guarantee!  Inter-Pacific,  Box 
304-RT,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48012. 


ALPHA-THETA  BRAIN  WAVE  CON¬ 
TROL.  Learn  to  control  your  Alpha  &  Theta 
brain  waves.  Relax — Meditate — Create.  Mon¬ 
ey-back  guarantee.  For  free  literature;  Phe¬ 
nomenological  Systems,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  72 
Otis  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 

ALPHAPHONE’^'^  headset  —  brainwave 
trainer.  Free  literature.  Aquarius  Electronics. 
Box  627-V,  Mendocino,  Calif.  95460. 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ENCOUNTER  AIDS. 
Bataca®  Foam  Bats,  Encounter-dolls,  En¬ 
counter-pillows,  Awareness  Disks.  Free  Cat¬ 
alog.  Uniquity,  Box  990-R914,  Venice,  Calif. 
90291. 


DIRT  CHEAP  PRESS.  Helping  groups, 
movements  and  individuals  with  fast,  low 
cost  Camera  Ready  printing.  Costs  as  low  as 
$8. 50/M.  Also  Bumperstickers,  posters  and 
supplies.  Box  291,  Norfolk,  NB.  68701. 

PENFRIENDS.  For  free  information  on  cor¬ 
respondence,  send  name,  address  to:  Papyrus, 
Box  458R,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 


UNATTACHED?  MEET  YOUR  IDEAL 
MATE.  Computerized  Matching,  Only  $12, 
Free  questionnaire.  Team,  1270  Broadway, 
N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10001. 


HOROSCOPE:  10-page  Report.  Send  Birth 
Information,  $10.00.  Michael  Wood,  17  Per¬ 
ry,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02139. 


WHAT’S  YOUR  GOAL  IN  LIFE?  Consid¬ 
ering  the  Catholic  Priesthood?  If  so — I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Write — Rev.  J.  Cav¬ 
anaugh,  2249  Shore  Road,  Linwood,  N.J. 
08221. 


ELEPHANT  CHESS;  Ancient  oriental  ver¬ 
sion  of  Fisher’s  game.  English  instructions, 
$4.95.  Sagada,  8585  SW  Canyon  Lane  #33, 
Portland,  Oregon  97225. 


EMPLOYMENT  &  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


AUSTRALIA  WANTS  YOU!!!  Free  Pas¬ 
sage.  50,000  Jobs — Most  Comprehensive  In¬ 
formation  Anywhere  —  Employment  Direc¬ 
tory,  Business  Directory,  Teaching  Opportu¬ 
nities,  Education,  Housing,  Taxation,  Ranch¬ 
ing,  Maps.  Only  $1.00.  AUSTCO,  Box 
3623-Q,  Long  Beach,  California  90803. 


EXCITING  OVERSEAS  JOBS.  Travel.  Ad¬ 
venture.  Directory  $1.00.  Order  today!  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  Box  889-RT,  Belmont, 
California  94002. 


OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES  —  Austra¬ 
lia,  Europe,  Asia,  South  America!  All  occu¬ 
pations!  $700-$4,000  Monthly!  Employment 
International,  Box  29217-XK,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46229. 

TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES.  1972-73  guide  contains  cur¬ 
rent  information  about  private  and  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  seeking  teachers.  Gen¬ 


eral  and  personal  requirements,  geographic 
areas,  addresses  for  application  forms.  More 
than  100  pages  including  a  survey  of  foreign 
embassies.  Over  20,000  copies  in  print.  Guar¬ 
anteed  satisfaction.  $2.00.  Foreign  Countries, 
Box  514-Rl,  Ames,  Iowa  50010. 


NURSING  DIRECTOR.  Skilled  at  nursing 
practice  and  administration,  problems  of  role 
change,  inservice  education,  issues  in  com¬ 
munity  medicine.  Will  coordinate  group  of 
17  nurse  practitioners,  LPNs,  family  health 
assistants  in  main  center  and  two  satellites. 
Starting  immediately.  716-436-3040.  Westside 
Health  Services,  841  Genesee  Street,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York  14611.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


EUROPEAN  -  FOREIGN  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  —  Detailed  report,  cur¬ 
rently  available  jobs  —  Europe,  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  $3.00.  Eurojob  Report,  Box  52643-M, 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501. 


MOVEMENT  INFORMATION 


PERSONAL  /  POLITICAL  LIBERATION: 
Books,  pamphlets,  posters.  Feminism,  Alter¬ 
nate  Culture,  Third  World,  Gay  Liberation, 
Men’s  Consciousness-raising,  Youth  Libera¬ 
tion,  Prisons,  Ecology.  Free  catalog:  TIMES 
CHANGE  PRESS,  Penwell-RR,  Washington, 
N.J.  07882. 


HUMANISM:  Position  of  Buckminster  Ful¬ 
ler,  Bertrand  Russell,  Thomas  Szasz,  Julian 
Huxley,  a  complete  philosophy  and  social 
movement  for  the  times.  Free  information. 
American  Humanist  Association,  Dept.  RA. 
Box  7692,  San  Francisco  94120. 


“OVERLAND  TO  INDIA  &  BEYOND,” 
new  BIT  publication  with  detailed  info  (on 
visas,  health,  student  cards,  dope  laws,  bor¬ 
der  hassles,  the  blackmarket,  food,  shelter, 
hitching,  buses,  trains,  boats,  planes,  prices, 
etc.)  for  every  inch  of  route  from  Istanbul 
to  Indonesia;  plus  BIT’S  complete  European 
address-network.  $2.50  (minimum  “dona¬ 
tion”!)  All  money  to  BIT  Free  Information 
Service,  141  Westbourne  Park  Road,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.  11,  England. 


EQUALITARIAN,  technological  commune 
seeks  members.  Established  economic  base. 
Illustrated  booklet  $1.  East  Street  Gallery, 
Box  68,  Grinnell,  Iowa  50112. 


PRISONERS’  COMMUNICATION  NET¬ 
WORK:  a  group  formed  by  ex-prisoners  and 
concerned  individuals  urgently  needs  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  help  provide  men  and  wom¬ 
en  prisoners  with:  Legal  assistance,  bail 
funds.  Visits,  Commissary  needs.  Educational 
materials,  and  Clothing.  Contributions  and/ 
or  requests  for  information.  PRISONERS’ 
COMMUNICATION  NETWORK,  c/o  Al¬ 
fred  J.  Gary,  98  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 
10003. 


EDITIONS  LATIN  AMERICA,  P.O.  Box 
218,  Station  N,  Montreal  129,  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  publishes  books  and  pamphlets  on  Latin 
America  in  struggle.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

GET  A  B.A.  FOR  DOING  COMMUNITY 
ACTION.  New  college  for  juniors  and  sen¬ 
iors  and  other  qualified  people  who  want  to 
do  serious  work,  and  who  want  their  research 
to  lead  to  action.  The  degree  is  accredited. 
Focus  on  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Small  college  community 
that  evaluates  itself  by  whether  it  changes 
things.  COMMUNITAS;  1717  18th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


MOTHERS:  Children’s  non-sexist  coloring 
book  (approved  by  Isla  Vista  Women’s  Cen¬ 
ter),  $1.25.  Rainbow  Institute,  Box  13907 
UC?SB,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93017. 


You  ARE  INVITED 
to  send  for  a 
free,  illustrated 
brochure  which 
explains  how 
your  book  can 
be  published, 
promoted  and 
marketed. 

in  search  of 
a  publisher 


Tofhe 

auihor 


Whether  your  subject  is  fiction, 
non-fiction  or  poetry,  scientific, 
scholarly,  specialized  (even  con¬ 
troversial)  this  handsome  52- 
page  brochure  will  show  you  how 
to  arrange 
for  prompt 
p  u  b  I  i  ca - 
tion. 


/  / 
/  / 


^  Unpublished 
authors,  espe¬ 
cially,  will  find 
this  booklet  val- 
uable  and  in¬ 
formative.  For  your  free  copy,  or  more 
information,  write  to; 

Vantage  Press,  Inc.,  Dept.  F-74 
516  W.  34  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10001 


BACK  ISSUES  OF 
RAMPARTS 

Last  twelve  months  —  $2.00  each 

Rates  for  earlier  issues  and/or 
bulk  quantities  are  available  on 
request.  Payment  in  advance. 

RAMPARTS 
Back  Issues 

2054  University  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California  94704 


note:  We  inadvertently  printed  Fawaz 
Turki’s  article  in  the  September  issue 
without  informing  our  readers  that  it 
was  from  The  Disinherited:  Journal  of 
a  Palestinian  Exile,  a  book  recently 
published  by  Monthly  Review  Press. 
Copies  may  be  purchased  for  $5.95 
fromMRPress,  1 1 6  W.  14  St.,  NY  10011. 
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SUBSCRIBER 

SERVICE 

Send  everything 
to  Ramparts, 

2054  Univ.  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
94704 

Please  include  a 
Ramparts  address 
label  whenever 
you  write  us  about 
your  subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

□  1  Year  (12  issues)  - 

□  2  Years  (24  issues)  ... 

□  New  Order 

□  Payment  Enclosed 

□  Change  My  Address  to: 


ATTACH 

LABEL 

HERE 


I 

■ 

■ 

■ 


■ 

•aiaai 

I 
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$9.50  I 


$16.00 


□  Renewal 


Name 

1 

1 

Titw 

1 

1 

1 

Zip  1 

_ ] 

T^amparts 

TOURS 

present: 

Chile /Peru 

Dec.  15-30, 1972 


Ramparts’  Tours  presents: 
Chile/Peru — Dec.  15-31, 1972 
An  intensive  political  look  at 
Chile,  from  Santiago  all  the 
way  south  to  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Meet  with  politicos  and 
workers,  tour  Teniente  copper 
mine,  visit  a  housing  collec¬ 
tive.  Also  included  is  Machu 
Picchu  and  Pacacamac  in  Peru. 
Limited  to  20  travellers. 

$1050  from  N.Y.,  $1125  from 
Los  Angeles.  Write  quickly  for 
details  to  Ramparts, 

2054  University  Ave., 

Berkeley  94704 


FEED  THE  PEOPLE  BREAD  FOR  LESS. 
High  protein  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  bulk 
or  sacked,  any  quantity  with  written  guaran¬ 
tee.  Young,  radical,  organic  farmer  wish^ 
direct  sales  to  consumers  and  co-ops.  Will 
deliver  with  our  own  truck.  No  middlemen. 
Mike  Skinner,  South  Star  Route,  Fort  Mor¬ 
gan,  Colo.  80701.  (303)  432-4146. _ 

INTERESTED  in  a  real  workable  commune? 
Any  number.  Need  imaginative  people.  Those 
really  interested  reply,  Mark  Powell,  7836 
Oxbow  Lane,  Dublin,  CA.  94566.  Phone 
(415)  828-0206,  evenings^ 

MAIL  ORDER  PRODUCTS _ 

TWO-FOOT  TALL  plastic  Marijuana  Plants, 
$2.25  each.  From:  S-T  Mail  Order,  P.O.  Box 
1885,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106. _ 

BE  A  REAL  MOTHER  TRUCKER.  For  a 
wallet  size  ID  card  and  a  certificate  of  mem¬ 
bership  suitable  for  framing,  stating  that  you 
are  a  real  Mother  Trucker,  along  with  our. 
motto  “Keep  on  Trucking,”  send  $2.00  check 
or  money  order  per  set  to:  Mother  T.  Inc., 
PO.  Box  4701,  Bedford  Station,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48219. 


BUMPER  STRIPS,  POSTERS 
BUTTONS  &  T-SHIRTS 


UNDERGROUND  RECORDS  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Musicworks.  Send  25c  for  stereo  samp¬ 
ler.  220-16r  Hempstead,  Queens  Village,  N.Y. 
11429P. 

LAND 


IDEAL  5-ACRE  RANCH,  Lake  Conchas, 
New  Mexico.  $2,975.  No  down,  no  interest, 
$25  monthly.  Vacation  paradise.  Money 
maker.  Free  brochure.  Ranchos,  Box  1095RA, 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 


SERVICES 


CAREER  GUIDANCE.  Analysis,  resumes. 
Free  Details,  personal  marketing  aids.  Con¬ 
sultant,  4172  R  Emerald  Lake  Dr.,  Decatur, 
Ga.  30032. _ 

TRANSCRIPTION  —  Tapes,  Cassettes.  Pro¬ 
fessional.  ().E.D.  Transcription  Service,  520 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10036.  Mu  2-5844. 

~  books  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


COLLECTORS’  ITEMS.  McGovern-Eagle- 
ton  Bumper  Stickers.  $1  each,  10  for  $5. 
Bumper  Stickers,  Box  4411,  Silver  Sprmg, 
Md.  20904. _ _ 

McGovern  campaign  items,  includ¬ 
ing  bumperstickers,  50c,  and  limited  issue 
silk-screened  poster,  $5.  Democratic  Citizens 
League,  P.O.  Box  942,  Albany,  N.Y.  12201. 

GOLDEN  AGE  OF  THE  POSTER.  Book 
contains  70  FULL-COLOR  9x12  POSTERS, 
suitable  for  framing,  $4.95.  Shprentz,  Box 
83P,  Irvington,  N.Y.  10533. 

SPASMOTIC  MILHAUSIC  TORTICOLLIS. 
A  finely  delineated  poster  of  Nixon’s  body 
designed  for  acupuncture.  All  sensitive  areas 
shown.  Black  and  yellow  on  heavy  white 
stock,  12x19  inches.  Detailed  text  in  English; 
body  illustrated  in  Chinese.  An  incredible 
poster.  Write:  DNN7  P.O.  Box  4313,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif.  94704.  All  profits  go  to  Dump 
Nixon  November  7th. 

HEALTH 

PREGNANT  WOMEN!  Nutrition  is  the  key 
to  healthy  pregnancy  —  HEALTHY  MOTH¬ 
ERS  and  HEALTHY  BABIES.  Doctors  use 
drugs,  starvation  diets  that  harm  your  health. 
Write  for  FREE  information  to:  Tom  Brew¬ 
er.,  M.  D.,  Nutrition  Action  Group,  Box 
1364,  Richmond,  CA  94801. 

HEALTHFUL  VACATIONING  —  Fasting. 
Reducing.  Rejuvenation.  Wholesome  Meals. 
Peaceful  surroundings.  Exercise  Classes. 
Pool  boats,  solariums.  SHANGRI-LA,  Bonita 
Springs,  Florida  33923-RM. 

TAPES,  CASSETTES,  RECORDS,  MUSIC 

SPERRAKE  HARPSICHORDS,  CLAVI- 
CHORDS.  Excellent,  dependable,  beautiful. 
Robert  S.  Taylor,  8710  Garfield  St.,  Bethesda, 
Md.  20034. _ 

KITS!  Build  dulcimers,  guitars,  balalaikas, 
thumb  pianos,  harps.  From  $2.95.  Finished 
dulcimers  from  $19.95.  8665  West  13th  Av¬ 
enue,  Denver,  Colorado  80215. 

AFRICAN  TRIBAL  MUSIC.  Authentic  field 
recordings.  Free  catalog.  Ethnodisc  Record¬ 
ings,  Box  6721-R,  Tucson,  Arizona  85716. 

UNUSUAL  CLASSICAL  RECORDS  you 
can’t  get  elsewhere.  Extensive  free  catalog. 
Box  83J,  Irvington,  N.Y.  10533. 


GAY  LIBERATION.  Large  selection  of  pub¬ 
lications  pertaining  to  homosexuality.  Write: 
Society  for  Individual  Rights-R,  83  Sixth 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103. 

KING  RICH’RD  T’E  T’IRD  —  By  C.  S. 
Preston.  The  ‘MacBird’  of  ’72!  Send  $1  per 
copy:  SAMMY’S  DOT  PRESS,  411  Lake- 
view  Drive,  York,  Pa.  17403. 

THE  MATCH!  A  flame  of  anarchist  revolt. 
Published  monthly.  $3.00  yearly,  sample  free. 
Box  3488,  Tucson,  Arizona  85722. 

BOOKS  —  Too  hot  for  straight  publishers. 
Original  copy  of  author’s  manuscripts  $5.00. 
Sally,  P.O.  Box  82,  Sandy  Spring,  Md.  20860. 

BOOKS  FROM  CHINA.  FREE  CATALOG 
of  books  &  magazines  in  English.  More  than 
1,000  titles.  Subscriptions:  Peking  Review,  air 
mailed  direct  from  Peking,  $4;  China  Pic¬ 
torial,  China  Reconstructs,  Chinese  Litera¬ 
ture,  $3  each.  CHINA  BOOKS,  Dept.  RC, 
2929  24th  St.,  S.F.,  Calif.  94110;  CHINA 
BOOKS,  95  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10003  or 
CHINA  BOOKS,  900  W.  Armitage,  Chicago, 
ni.  60614. _ 

FOR  INFO  on  current  books  on  homosexu¬ 
ality  &  Gay  Lib  at  25%  discount.  List  10c. 
R.  Weitzer’s  Book  Service,  30  Horatio,  N.Y. 
10014. _ 

WHAT’S  HAPPENING  ON  CAMPUS? 
Keep  up  to  date  with  the  trends  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  today’s  college  students  through  this 
independent  informative  and  interesting 
monthly  newsletter.  $18  annually  from  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ON-CAMPUS  REPORT,  Hilldale 
Center,  Dept.  IIA,  Madison,  Wise.  53705. 

WAS  MARX  A  TOOL  OF  CAPITALISM? 
Read:  Karl  Marx,  Capitalist.  Peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  can  never  exist  on  earth  until  the 
Marxist-Capitalist  money  control  system  is 
abolished.  Facts  concealed  for  generations 
are  exposed.  Order  from:  Enterprise  Publi¬ 
cations,  Box  448,  Oak  Park,  Ill.  60303.  $2.00 
postpaid. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

Per  Word  (Sin^e  Insertion) 

15-word  Minimum  . 55c 

Per  Word  3  Times  in 

One  Contract  Year . 50c 

Per  Word  6  Times  in 

One  Contract  Year . 45c 

Per  Word  12  Times  in 

One  Contract  Year . 40c 

Payment  in  Advance 
Classified  Ads 
RAMPARTS 
2054  University  Ave. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  94704 
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The  book  club  that's  not  afraid  of  books. 


Our  introductory  offer  is  no  different  from  that  of  the 
big  book  clubs.  Neither  is  our  trial  membership. 

What  is  different  about  The  Book  Find  Club  is  our 
commitment  to  find  and  offer  you  books  the  other 
clubs  shy  away  from.  Books  of  quality  and  audacity. 
Books  that  deal  with  the  toughest  issues  of  our  time. 
Books  of  literary  merit  whose  style  or  subject 
may  not  have  achieved  mass  acceptance. 


A  trial  membership  entitles  you 
to  4  books  for  $1. 

Every  month,  members  receive  the  Book 
Find  News.  Our  editors  describe  the  books  they 
have  culled  from  the  thousands  published  each 
month  and  discuss  why  they  feel  they’re  worth 
your  time  and  thought. 

It  also  tells  you  exactly  how  much  you  save 
on  the  publishers’  prices  for  these  regular 
editions  (not  cheap  book  club  versions).  It  can 
be  as  much  as  30%.  With  a  trial  membership 
you  can  resign  after  taking  only  four  books. 
And  our  bonus  book  plan  begins  immediately  to 
help  you  acquire  the  books  you  want  at  even 
bigger  discounts. 

But  don’t  judge  us  by  what  we  say,  judge 
us  by  what  we  select. 

You  can  tell  a  book  club  by  its  covers. 


The  Booh  Find  Club. 

95  East  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 


Please  send  me  the  4  books  whose  boxes  I’ve 
checked  and  bill  me  $1  plus  shipping  and 
handling. 

Enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  of  The  Book 
Find  Club.  I  need  accept  as  few  as  4  additional 
selections  in  the  next  12  months,  always  at 
substantial  savings  off  the  publisher’s  price,  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  I  may  cancel  at  any 
time  thereafter. 

I  understand  that  I  will  receive 
approximately  every  four  weeks  the  free  Book 
Find  News  which  describes  the  latest  selections 
and  alternates.  If  I  do  want  to  receive  the 
current  selection,  I  need  do  nothing  and  it  will 
be  automatically  sent  to  me.  If  I  do  not  wish 
to  receive  a  book,  or  wish  an  alternate  selection, 

I  may  advise  you  by  using  the  convenient 
reply  card  provided  with  each  Book  Find  News. 


Name 


(please  print) 


Address 


City _ State _ Zip 

NRAOM 


□  107680.  The  Descent  of  Women. 

Elaine  Morgan.  Brilliantly  reasoned  thesis 
on  the  evolution  of  the  human  species  which, 
for  the  first  time,  includes  both  forms  of 
human  being.  Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 

Q  109165.  Papers  On  The  War.  Danit-I 
Ellsbcrg.  Illuminating  critiuuc  on  American 
intervention  in  Vietnam  by  the  political 
scientist  who  opent*<l  the  Pentagon  Papers 
to  public  scrutiny.  Pub.  list  price  $7.9.5. 

G  106310.  The  Erotic  Life  of  the  American 
Wife :  A  Survey  of  Her  Sexual  Mores. 

Natalie  Gittelson.  From  almost  1.000  candid 
interviews  emerges  the  explosive  truth  about 
Mrs.  America’s  bedroom  actions  and 
reactions.  Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 
r~l  108068.  America  Is  Hard  To  Find.  Daniel 
Berrigan.  An  extraordinary  and  diverse 
collection  of  pieces  by  the  poet  and  spiritual 
leader,  including  his  cooling  Letter  To  The 
Weathermen.  Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

Q  106187.  Acupuncture.  The  Extraordinary 
New  Book  on  the  Chinese  Art  of  Healing. 
Mare  Duke.  A  thorough  explanation  of  the 
ancient  method  of  treatment  and  the  current 
re-examination  of  its  startling  successes. 

Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

Q  106787.  The  Massage  Book.  George 
Downing.  Mixing  oils,  different  strokes  for 
different  body  areas,  setting  up  a  Lible, 
breathing  and  relaxation,  the  entire  massage 
message.  Illustrated.  Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 
n  107771.  Enemies.  A  Love  Story.  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer.  The  first  novel  with  an 
American  locale  by  the  superlative  story¬ 
teller.  Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

G  109041.  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Prom  Queen. 
Alix  Kates  Shulman.  Absorbing  novel  that 
traces  the  rites  of  passage  of  the 
All-American  Girl.  Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

G  109058.  Woodstock  Craftsman's  Manual. 
Jean  Young.  Eleven  handicrafts  revived, 
described  and  illustrated.  Pub.  list  price  $10. 
G  107391.  Ringolevio.  Emmett  Grogan. 

A  gifted  writer  of  the  underground  tells  his 
life  story  in  terms  of  the  ultimate  street 
game.  Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 

G  105965.  How  To  Co  To  Work  When  Your 
Husband  Is  Against  It,  Your  Children 
Aren’t  Old  Enough,  And  There's  Nothing 
You  Can  Do  Anyhow.  Felice  N.  Schwartz. 
Margaret  H.  Schifter,  Susan  S.  Gillotti. 

A  practical  handbook.  Pub.  list  price  $8.95. 

□  106138.  Grow  It!  Richard  W:  Danger.  The 
ncfophyte’s  manual  for  back-to-nature 
farming.  Pub.  list  price  $8.95. 


G  109074.  A  Bill  of  No  Rights:  Attica  and 
the  American  Prison  System.  Congressman 
Herman  Badillo  and  Milton  Haynes.  The 
chilling  implications  of  the  Attica  massacre 
and  the  underlying  attitudes  it  exposed^ 

Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

G  102012.  The  Sex  Book:  A  Mo<iern  Pictorial 
Encyclopedia.  Martin  Goldstein,  M.D.. 

Erwin  J.  Haberle.  Ph.D..  photographs  by 
Will  McBride.  Straightforward,  wholesomely 
explicit,  A  modern  approach  to  sex 
education.  Pub.  list  price  $9.95. 

G  107318.  Open  Marriage;  A  New  Life 
Style  For  Couples.  Nena  O’Neill  and  George 
O’Neill.  A  new  and  positive  approach  to 
restructuring  one  of  our  oldest  institutions. 
Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

Q  106120.  Strange  Loves.  Tho'  Human' 
Aspects  of  Sexual  Deviation.  Dr.  Eustace 
Chesser.  Sensitive  discussion  of  what  people 
do  together  and  sensible  guidelines  for  atti¬ 
tudes  and  acceptance.  Pub.  list  price  $5-95. 

Q  106112.  The  Savage  God  :  A  Study  of 
Suicide.  A.  Alvarez.  A  poet’s  compassion.ate 
exploration  of  the  lieath  wish,  in  truth  and 
fantasy,  of  the  contemp’orary  artist. 

Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 

G  107649.  Uncoupling  :  The  Art  of  Coming 
Apart.  Norman  Sheresky  and  Marya  Mannes. 
The  how  to  undo  it  book ,  an  entertaining 
and  thorough  guide  for  civilized  divorce. 

Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 

G  103325.  The  Death  of  the  Great  Spirit: 

An  Elegy  for  the  American  Indian.  Earl 
Shorris.  The  final  destruction  of  a  unique 
people-killed  by  kindness.  An  object  lesson 
for  America’s  minorities.  Pub.  list  price  $6.95. 
n  106070.  Psychopaths.  Alan  Harrington. 

The  terror-ridden  among  us;  a  documen¬ 
tation  of  the  unspeakable  violence  that 
churns  under  the  semblance  of  normality. 

Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 

G  107425.  Pauline’s:  Memoirs  of  the  Maitam 
on  Clay  Street.  Pauline  Tabor.  What  it's 
like  to  run  one  of  the  most  respected 
bordellos  in  the  country.  The  customers,  the 
preferences,  the  girls,  the  anecdotes, 
the  saltiest  autobiography  ever.  Pub.  list 
price  $9.95. 

G  107706.  The  Long  March ;  The  Epic  of 
Chinese  Communism’s  Survival.  Dick  Wilson. 
The  ordeal  that  forged  a  new  power  and  a 
powerful  personality  in  MaoTse-tung 
Pub.  list  price  $8.95. 


C  106104.  Dick  Gregory's  Political  Primer. 
Edited  by  James  R.  McGraw.  Sharp  comment, 
sharper  satire  on  the  election  scene.  Pub. 
list  price  $6.95. 

n  105783.  The  Game  of  the  Foxes.  Ladisias 
Farago.  The  secret  documents  of  the  Nazi 
spy  apparatus  revealed.  Pub.  list  price  $11.95. 
G  101220.  The  Female  Eunuch.  Germaine 
Grvvr.  Pub.  list  i-rice  $6.95. 

G  105379.  The  Defense  Never  Rests.  F.  Lc-o 
Bailey  with  Harvey  Aronson.  America’s 
most  controver.sial  lawyer  writes  about  him¬ 
self  and  his  trials:  Sam  Sheppard,  Carl 
Coppolino,  The  Boston  Strangler  and  others. 
Pub.  list  price  $7.95. 

□  105627.  Fields  for  President.  W.  C.  Fields. 
The  only  book  he  ever  wrote.  Pure  Fields  on 
love,  marriage,  money  and  politics.  60  photos. 
Pub.  list  price  $5.95. 

G  103705.  On  Being  Different:  What  It 
Means  to  Be  a  Homosexual.  Merle  Miller. 
Courageous,  moving  account  of  the  author’s 
own  experiences.  Pub.  list  price  $4.60. 

G  106195.  800.000.000  ;  The  Real  China. 

Ross  Terrill.  Eye-opening  report  on  all 
aspects  of  Chinese  life  after  a  forty-day  visit 
by  a  discerning  author- journalist.  Pub.  list 
price  $7.95. 

G  105619.  The  Hindenburg.  Michael  M. 
Mooney.  Susiienseful  minute-by-minute 
account  of  the  fatal  flight  of  the  great 
airship  and  the  plot  that  destroyed  it. 

Pub.  list  price  $8.95. 

G  107797.  The  Stein  and  Day  International 
Medical  Encyclopedia.  Comprehensive  and 
invaluable  home  reference  work— up-to-date 
and  readable,  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations. 
Pub.  list  price  $17.50  (counts  as  two  books). 

G  105973.  Gehlen :  Spy  of  the  Century.  E.  H. 
Cookridgo.  The  spy  story  to  end  all  spy 
stories.  Reinhard  Gehlen’s  shocking  exploits 
for  Hitler’s  Intelligence  Service  and  the  ClA. 
Pub.  list  price  $10.00. 

□  105254.  An  American  Death:  The  True 
Story  of  the  Assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Greatest  Manhunt 
of  Our  Time.  G<’rold  Frank.  The  book  that 
answers  all  the  questions. 

Pub.  list  price  $10.00. 

G  106054.  The  Education  of  Edward 
Kennedy:  A  Family  Biography.  Burton 
Hersh.  A  searching  look  at  the  best 
politician  in  a  very  political  family;  tho 
relations  and  relationships  that  shap^  him. 
Pub.  list  price  $10.95. 


4SS.MONET.PARLIAMSNT.An  acute 
study  of  light  S  color.Ptnk.yeilow. 


2SS.COOPCR.SCNOONER.ln  cool. wind¬ 
swept  shades  of  sea  biue.green.cloudy 
white  and  bneige.Re9.$12.Salo  2.SS 


731.PICASS0.N10HT  FISHINQ 

AT  ANTIBES.fytagnificent  design  in 


blue  and  black. Heg.SIS.  Sale  2.SS 


blue. gold, green. Reg. $15. Salo  £SS 


.golden 

ala  2.98 


722.ROU$SEAU.VIRGIN  FOREST.In 

cool.deep  jungle  shades  of  green,tan. 


black. yellow  &  blue. Reg. $15. Sale  2.9S 


•  746.PICASSO.HOMAaE  TO  THE  SUN 

f.  Bright  lines  In  red.blue.green.yeilow. 
on  pure  snow  white.Reg.S12.Sala  2.9S 


7e3.VAN  GOGH.AVENUE  OF 
POPLABS.Important  drawing  m  ] 
sepia  tones. Reg. $12. Sale  2.98 


789.RYER.LOVERS.Rich  tans 
browns.flesh  8  golden  yel* 
lows.Reg.S10.  Sala  2.9S 


rAu, 


266.REMBRANDT.GOLDEN  7S6.MOMET.SAILINO  BOM  AT  AR- 
HELMET.Dam  brown, black  OENTUEH-Sott  suinmer  blue.yallow.red 

and  gold.Reg.SIS  S.I.  2.9S  and  pale  leal  green.Reg.SIO.S.to  2.B8 


n%iASTERPIEGES 

^  PRINTED  18"x24"  ON  TEXTURED^v^ 

ARTIST  CANVAS 


312.RICAt»O.RETIT  FLEURS.  2BS.MONET.REO  ROFRIE^In  paalel 

!  Red, blue,yellow.g.e.n, orange  •hade,  ol 

lbrown,white.Reg,$12,S»l«  2.98  while  A  pale  yellow.Reg.SIO.SaK  2.98 


"  "Yfeathott^I 
walk  thnwdi  the: 
valley  of  the  shadow 
,  oldBadi 
I^tdllfearnopril 
Vfcrlerhfee'f 
meanest 
Soru^fca-Bltch 
in  the  valley  ;  : 


441.Poster.New  version  of 
the  23rd  psalm. Bright  yel¬ 
low  &  black. Reg. SlO.Saie  2.96 


309.VAN  OOGRCAFE  AT 

ARLCS.Quletnocturnal  blue, 
gold  4  orange. Reg.S9.Sala  2.98 


Regularl 


The  look  and  feel  of  original  art  authentically  re¬ 
produced  in  exact  colors,  by  master  craftsmen, 
with  an  18"x24"  image  on  20  "x26"  artist  canvas. 
Carefully  shipped  to  you  in  our  extra  sturdy  fine 
art  tube.  We  offer  the  country’s  largest  and  finest 
selection  of  canvas  art  prints  and  posters.  Order 
directly  from  the  publisher  at  low  sale  prices  and 
save.  A  money  back  guarantee. 

You  may  also  order  your  canvas  art 


44'5.MONET.WATER 

violet.deep  green  and  yellow  ochre  in 
restful  hues  of  blue.Reg.SS.Sala  2.88 


DECORATOR  STRETCHED 

6.95 


74SPICASSO.DOVE  OF  SPRING 

Sharp  red, blue, yellow, and  green 
on  pure  while. Reg. S12.Sala  2.98 


'^iToAUMIER.DON  QUIXOTE  A  SAN-  "  —7- 

CHO.  Sprilely  drawing  in  muted  shades  of 
black, sepia  and  grey. Rea.$l5. Sale  2.90  . 


For 
only 

All  of  our  canvas  paint¬ 
ings  and  posters  may 
be  ordered  tautly. 
stretched  and 
mounted  on  genuine 
artist  stretcher  bars. 
The  way  many  galleries 
display  their  paintings. 
Stretching  makes  your 
canvas  print  look  even 
more  like  an  original 
work  of  art.  Shipped 
flat  in  sturdy  package. 
Ready  for  immediate 
hanging  or  framing. 
Complete  for  only  6k9S. 


Price  includes  canvas 
print  Plus  stretching 


71T.REFLECTED  CITV-SUN- 
SET.FIery  shade,  ol  red.y.llow 
gbid  &  brown.Reg.$12,Sale  2.SS 


1 7«e.DEOAS.NUDE.DeHcate  788.VAN  GOQH.BOATS  AT  ^AINT  1 

I  in  Chalk  grey. black  on  MARIE.  I.M 

pale  y^low.Heg.$14.S«lw  2.98  blue,greeivai^rowo.fleg.S15.8«l*  2.M  j 


271. 

VANQOOH- 
STARRY  NIQHT 

SALE  2.98  STRETCHED  6.95 


792.VAN  GOGH.  PEACH  TREE. 

Pastel  shades  of  yellow,green 
blue.tan,whlte.Reg.S9.S4la  2.96 


_  _  — > 

247.PICASSO.BLUE  NUDE. 

Pastel  shades  of  blue.green 
soft  beige. Re9.Si2.Sala  2.98 


fiHIT 


774.SAHARA  ROCK  PAINTING.  In 

soft  antique  gold,bronze,or8nge,blue 
brown.tan,black.Reg.SlS.  Sala  2.98 


798.Posler.The  clever  re¬ 
tort  in  sunshine  yellow  on 
pure  white. Reg.SS.  Sale  2.98 


313.PICASSO.DANCE  OF 

PEACE.Yellow.brown, green  on 
pure  white.Rea.S15.Sala  2.88 


278.PICASSO.OLD  QUITA- 

RIST.Shades  of  blue.greens 
and  white.Reo.SIS.Sala  2.98 


799.VAN  GOOH.BELL  LILIES. 

Crl8p,bright  red,orange,blue, 
copper.green.Reg.S9.Bala  2.88 


261  .PICASSO.DON  QUIXOTE  782.VAN  GOGM.8TREtT  IN  AUVERS. 

An  inspiration  in  black  on  Striking  blue.sunshine  yellow, grean.rad  1 
pure  white.Reo.S7.Saia  2.88  with  shades  of  omber.Reg.SlS.  tala  2.^ 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE  FOLLOWING  CANVAS  PRINTS  AT  $2.98  EA.  PLUS 
•75  POSTAGE  AND  HANDLING.  LIST  BY  NUMBER 


8ENP  HEJHE  FOLLOWING  STRETCHED  CANVAS  PRINTS  AT  $5b55 
S  if.TS  EA.  POSTAGE  AND  NANDUNO.  UST  8V  PRINT  NUMGBRS. 


791.VAN  OOQH.CORNFIELO.Harvest 

yellows, golds. earthy  browns.tans.and 
summer  blues  4  green.Reg.SIS.Sala  2.96 


740.Poster.  Words  to  remembei 
Black  script  on  antique  gold  4 
while  swirls. Reg. $6. Sale  2.96 


'747.MONET.QIVERNY  OAR-  764.DA  VINCl.WOMAN  IN  750.PICASSO.I 

DENS.Shades  of  soft, pale  blue.  PROFILE.  Subtle  and  mellow  A  VASE.Brjght  r 
4  yellow  gold.Reg.$12.Sale  2^9^epi^one^eg^mSol^j98greeivof^whit^ 


.FLOWERS  IN 

red. blue, yellow 
.Rea.$12.Sale  2 


TOTAL 


ITEMS 


TOTAL  -f  APPUCAiLE 
.SALES  TAX  _ 


I  ENCLOSE  CASM-CMECK  - 

MONEY  ORDER 
OR  CHARGE  MY  (cheek  one) 

C  Amer  Exprs  □  Sank  Arner  □  Meet  Chrs  bank  nerne 


_  SORRY  NO  C.O.D.'a 

MNWIUM  MAN.  ORDER  SB 


LAMBERT  STUDIOS  DEPT.  RA-42 

1 910  N.  LA  CICNIOA  OLVD.  LOS  ANOCLBS,  CAUF.  90099 


288.VAN  OOOM.STARLIQHT.MIdnight  743.COWBOV.Dramalic  and 
shades  of  deep  blue  4  soft  blue. ebony  realistic  rendition  to  life- 

bJack.aod  pale  yellow.fleg.Sl2.Sale  2.90  like  colors.Reg.S8.Sale  2.90 


788.CHINESE  CAT.Shades  of 
black  and  watercolor  grey  on 
solid  white. Reg.SIO.Sale  2.98 


401.BOSCH.OARDEN  OF  EARTHLY  DELIGHTS. 

Depicting  the  caprices  4  vices  of  man  in  symbolic 
form. Shades  of  red.green, blue. yellow  4  tan.  23  x35 
Reg.  SIS.Sale  5.9$.  Also  available  stretched  9.95. 


I  Address 


Zip 


WHOLESALE  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


